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PREFACE. 


DURING  the  year  1900,  in  the  spring  of  which  some  of  us 
kept  Cowper's  Centenary  at  Olney,  it  has  been  a  labour  of 
love  to  trace  the  vague  and  melancholy  episode  of  the  poet's 
love-story — the  sweet  yet  sad  record  of  his  attachment  to 
Mary  Unwin,  and  the  sudden  harsh  affliction  which  put 
an  end  to  all  their  hopes  of  happiness  in  this  world — a 
blow  which  rent  his  life  asunder. 

Some  few  remarks  have  been  made  upon  the  poems, 
which  but  for  the  gentle  ministrations  of  Mary  Unwin 
might  never  have  been  given  to  the  world;  but  many 
of  them  have  been  quoted  as  biography  rather  than 
poetry. 
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COWPER  AND  MARY  UN  WIN. 


ON  the  26th1  of  the  cheerless  month  of 
November,  in  1731,  the  spirit  of  a  true  poet 
and  patriotic  Englishman  awoke  to  the 
impenetrable  mystery  of  life,  at  the  pastoral 
house  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  in  the  county 
of  Herts.  William  Cowper  was  the  elder  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Cowper,  D.D.,  rector  of  the 
parish,  and  chaplain  to  George  II.,  and  of 
Anne  Donne,  his  wife,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  the  famous  poet,  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  little  boy  was  early  to  know  the  melan 
choly  touch  of  sorrow,  for  he  was  barely  six 
years  old  when  he  suffered  the  saddest  loss 
possible  to  a  child,  in  the  death  of  his  mother. 
He  has  immortalised  his  life-long  grief  for  her 
loss  in  that  exquisite  poem,  "  On  the  Receipt 

'O.S,  15th  November. 
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of  my  Mother's  Picture,"  written  fifty  years 
after  her  death,  on  receiving  her  portrait  from 
his  cousin,  Mrs.  Anne  Bodham  :— 

Oh,  that  those  lips  had  language !     Life  has  passed 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !  " 

My  mother !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !— it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu  ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was. — Where  thou  art  gone 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more ! 

These  are  touchingly  beautiful  lines ;  but 
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it  may  be  doubted  whether  anyone,  who  has 
not  known  the  desolate  heart  of  a  motherless 
child,  can  fully  appreciate  their  true  and 
tender  pathos. 

A  change  very  soon  came  into  the  life  of 
the  lonely  little  boy,  for  he  no  longer  went  to 
school  daily,  "  drawn  by  the  gardener  Robin 
along  the  public  way,"  but  was  sent  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Pitman  at 
Market  Street,  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Bed 
fordshire.  Here  the  tender,  sensitive  spirit 
with  which  the  embryo  poet  was  endowed  was 
sorely  wounded,  for  he  had  to  endure  the  agony 
of  being  bullied  by  a  boy  much  older  than 
himself.  "  His  savage  treatment  of  me,"  he 
writes,  "  impressed  such  a  dread  of  his  figure 
upon  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember  being 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than 
to  his  knees,  and  that  I  knew  him  better  by 
his  shoe-buckles  than  by  any  other  part  of  his 
dress.  May  the  Lord  pardon  him,  and  may 
we  meet  in  glory  !  "  When,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  he  left  Dr.  Pitman,  his  sight  being 
defective,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Mr. 
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Disney,  an  oculist,  with  whom  he  remained 
two  years,  after  which  he  was  sent,  at  ten 
years  old,  to  Westminster.  Here,  in  spite  of 
his  morbid  temperament,  he  appears  to  have 
been  comparatively  happy.  Has  he  not 
written  ?— 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  love  the  play  place  of  our  earlier  days. 

He  was  greatly  attached  to  his  form 
master,  Vincent  Bourne ;  while  the  fact  that 
he  excelled  in  cricket  and  football  carried 
with  it  some  sort  of  social  superiority.  There 
was  much,  too,  that  was  stimulating  in  the 
very  air  of  such  a  place,  for  it  was  long  since 
Westminster  had  gathered  together  a  more 
promising  group  of  pupils  than  William 
Cowper  and  some  of  his  companions.  Here 
was  Warren  Hastings,  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  founders  of  our  Eastern  empire ;  here 
was  Churchill,  from  whom  Cowper  is  said  to 
have  learnt  his  poetic  style ;  here,  too,  was 
Colman,  with  Cumberland,  Lloyd,  and  Thorn 
ton,  and  others  not  forgotten ;  while  his 
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special  friend  was  William  Russell,  after 
wards  seventh  baronet  of  that  name. 

Encouraged  by  his  master,  Vincent  Bourne, 
himself  a  Latin  scholar  and  a  poet,  Cowper 
wrote  his  first  poem,  choosing  a  religious 
subject.  He  was  eighteen  years  old  when 
he  left  school,  and  was  articled  to  a  Mr. 
Chapman,  a  solicitor — his  fellow-clerk  being 
the  future  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow.1  The 
study  of  the  law,  however,  had  but  little 
charm  for  the  poet,  and  he  spent  much  of 
his  time  at  the  house  of  his  uncle,  Ashley 
Cowper,  who  lived  in  Southampton  Row. 
Here  he  contrived  to  fall  deeply  in  love  with 
one  of  three  beautiful  cousins,  and  for  a  time  the 
course  of  true  love  ran  fairly  smooth,  although 
it  was  soon  to  find  obstacles  in  its  path. 

He  had  quitted  Mr.  Chapman's  office,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar ;  but  was  haunted  by 
the  beautiful  face  of  his  cousin  Theodora,  and 

1The  story  runs  that  Cowper  one  day  said  to  Thurlow— "  I 
shall  always  be  a  nobody,  but  you  will  some  day  be  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  then  you  shall  provide  for  me."  "I  certainly 
will,"  answered  Thurlow.  Yet  in  after  years  he  gave  the  poet 
nothing  but  advice. 
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he  seems  to  have  felt  that  law  had  but  little 
akin  to  love.  He  himself  admits  that  he 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  "  giggling  and 
making  giggle  "  with  his  cousin,  whose  father 
appears  for  a  while  to  have  sanctioned  the 
intimacy.  Mr.  Ashley  Cowper  was  a  very 
little  man,  who  wore  a  very  large  white  hat 
lined  with  yellow ;  and  his  nephew  once 
remarked,  that  he  ran  some  risk  of  being 
picked  as  a  mushroom  and  popped  into  a 
basket.  Cowper  was  even  then  dallying  with 
literature,  and  utilised  his  poetical  gift  to 
inscribe  amorous  verses  to  his  cousin,  whom 
he  styled  Delia  ;  and  the  little  poems,  "  Delia, 
th'  unkindest  girl  on  earth,"  and  "  This  even 
ing,  Delia,  you  and  I,"  were  composed  at  this 
period.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  flowers  of  love 
which  were  strewn  so  lavishly  in  his  path,  the 
poet  was  now  harassed  with  one  of  those  pain 
ful  seasons  of  profound  melancholy  to  which  he 
was  always  more  or  less  subject,  from  a  consti 
tutional  tendency  which  he  inherited.  Nothing 
but  trouble  was  awaiting  him  on  his  recovery, 
for  his  uncle  refused  to  sanction  his  engagement 
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with  Theodora,  alleging  as  his  objection  the 
near  degree  of  their  relationship  ;  but,  accord 
ing  to  Southey,  because  he  plainly  saw  that 
his  nephew  would  never  be  able  to  maintain 
a  wife.  The  young  lady  was  ready  to  run 
any  risk,  and  saw  no  necessity  for  prudence. 
"  Should  you  marry  William  Cowper,"  said 
her  father,  while  the  matter  was  pending, 
"  what  will  you  do  ? "  "  Do,  sir  ? "  answered 
the  dauntless  Theodora,  "  wash  all  day,  and 
ride  out  on  the  great  dog  at  night ! " 

However,    the   father    was   proof   against 
every  species  of  argument   or   entreaty,  and 
the  lovers  were    soon   afterwards   compelled 
to   bid  each   other   farewell — never   to   meet 
again   until   they  should  meet  where  adieux 
and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown.      They 
bowed  to  the  decree  of  Fate,  but  were  keenly 
distressed   at  the   idea   of  parting,   and   the 
poet's  sorrow  found  expression  in  words- 
Yet,  ere  we  looked  our  last  farewell, 
From  her  dear  lips  this  comfort  fell — 
"  Fear  not  that  time,  where'er  we  rove, 
Or  absence  shall  abate  my  love." 
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Yet  to  Cowper  the  shock  of  the  parting  was 
but  transient ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  his 
affection  for  his  cousin  had  ever  deepened  into 
love,  although  he  was  full  of  admiration  for 
her  charms,  and  rather  fancied  himself  in  the 
character  of  a  suitor.  "  I  still  look  back,"  he 
said  to  Lady  Hesketh  in  after  years,  "  to  the 
memory  of  your  sister  and  regret  her  ;  but 
how  strange  it  is,  if  we  were  to  meet  now  we 
should  not  know  each  other  ! "  It  was  one  of 
those  calm,  painless  regrets,  as  unlike  the 
storm  of  passion  as  a  pool  is  to  the  sea.  Noth 
ing,  however,  can  be  more  touching  than  the 
constancy  evinced  by  Theodora,  whose  "  lamp 
of  memory  fed  with  coronation  oil"  had 
anointed  him  king  of  her  heart.  He  was 
the  one  love  of  her  lifetime,  and  she  ever 
watched  from  afar  his  career,  displaying 
her  unfailing  tenderness  by  the  bestowal  of 
anonymous  gifts.  It  must  be  owned  that  it 
rather  takes  away  from  the  romance  when 
we  find  Cowper  writing,  "Dear  Anonymous 
is  come  again,"  and  then  breathing  a  bene 
diction  over  his  unknown  benefactress  in  the 
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words,  "God  bless  him.'"  There  was  some 
thing  so  peculiarly  feminine,  too,  about  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  gifts,  that  one 
wonders  how  he  could  have  been  deceived. 

In  1756  his  father  died.  Dr.  Cowper  had 
married  again,  but  the  poet  makes  very  little 
mention  of  his  stepmother.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  keenly  the  parting  from  his  childhood's 
home  and  the  old  familiar  faces.  He  was 
fond  of  Berkharnpstead,  and  declared  that  he 
was  familiar  with  every  path  and  gate  and 
stile  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  I  sighed  a  long 
adieu,"  he  writes,  "  to  fields  and  woods  from 
which  I  once  thought  I  never  should  be  parted.'' 
Years  afterwards  he  wrote  regretfully — 

"Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known 

That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 

He  had  now  but  one  near  relation  left  in  the 
world,  John  Cowper — the  brother  to  whom 
his  mother  had  given  birth  shortly  before  her 
death — and  the  loss  of  their  father  appears 
to  have  drawn  them  together.  They  started 
a  rhyming  correspondence,  and  William 
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assisted  John  in  his  translation  of  Voltaire's 
"  Henriade."  Cowper  had  now  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  devoting  himself 
to  literary  work,  which  had  always  more 
attraction  for  him  than  the  drier  study  of  the 
law.  He  translated  two  cantos  from  the 
"  Henriade,"  wrote  sketches  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  contributed  articles  to  a  review 
known  as  the  Connoisseur.  Such  a  life  was 
more  pleasant  than  profitable ;  for,  like  many 
other  literary  aspirants,  he  did  not  make  a 
fortune  all  at  once,  and  he  was  just  beginning 
to  feel  the  stress  of  his  poverty  when  fortune 
appeared  to  shed  her  beneficent  rays  on  his 
path.  His  cousin,  Major  Cowper,  called  at 
his  chambers,  and  offered  him  the  lucrative 
appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Committee  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  For  the  moment  he 
was  transported  with  joy  ;  but  his  morbid  and 
sensitive  temperament  asserted  itself  all  too 
soon,  and,  to  quote  his  own  graphic  descrip 
tion,  "  he  seemed  to  receive  a  dagger  at  his 
heart."  He  became  frantically  nervous  at 
the  prospect  of  appearing  before  the  bar  of 
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the  House,  to  go  through  a  public  examina 
tion  in  order  to  justify  his  pretensions  to 
the  post.  He  was  melancholy  by  day,  and 
sleepless  by  night,  being  wasted  by  a  kind  of 
intermittent  fever.  The  climax  of  his  horror 
was  reached  when,  after  lonely  struggles  in 
cheerless  chambers,  he  at  length  succumbed 
to  the  fury  of  the  storm  and  sought  refuge  in 
the  madness  of  suicide.  He  made  many 
fruitless  attempts,  which  were  mercifully 
frustrated  by  the  providence  of  God.  He 
bought  a  phial  of  laudanum,  but  when  in  the 
act  of  drinking  it  thought  he  heard  a  voice 
saying,  "  Consider  and  live."  He  drove  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  to  drown  himself,  but 
found  a  porter  sitting  on  the  quay.  He 
finally  attempted  to  hang  himself,  when 
fortunately  the  garter  by  which  he  was 
suspended  broke ;  he  fell  to  the  ground  sense 
less,  and  was  thus  discovered  by  his  laundress 
who  believed  him  to  be  in  a  fit.  A  friend  was 
sent  for,  and  all  idea  of  his  assuming  the 
official  post  had,  of  course,  to  be  abandoned. 
His  brother  came  to  him,  and  his  friends 
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rallied  round  him ;  but,  seeing  that  his  mind 
had  failed,  felt  that  but  one  course  was  open 
to  them,  and  so  removed  him  to  the  care  of 
Dr.  Nathaniel  Cotton,  a  physician  who  kept  a 
private  asylum  at  St.  Albans.  It  was  during 
one  of  his  terrible  seasons  of  frenzy  that  he 
wrote  that  awful  lyric,  the  second  verse  of 
which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Damned  below  Judas ;  more  abhorred  than  he  was, 
Who  for  a  few  pence  sold  his  holy  Master ! 
Twice  betrayed,  Jesus  me,  the  last  delinquent 
Deems  the  prof anest ! 

Dr.  Cotton's  home  was,  however,  to  become  a 
true  house  of  mercy  to  Cowper,  and  here  that 
wounded  heart  of  his  was  to  find  healing. 
The  physician  was  himself  a  would-be  poet, 
and  probably  his  unfortunate  patient  owed 
something  to  the  healthy,  cheerful,  if  moral 
ising  tone  of  his  poems.  Gradually  a  measure 
of  light  and  hope  seemed  to  dawn  upon  the 
heart  of  the  stricken  man,  and  when  once 
he  became  calmer  his  recovery,  if  slow, 
was  sure.  Seven  melancholy  months  he 
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awaited    "the   coming   of    the   angel,"   until 

at  length- 
God  passed  in  mercy  by — 
His  praise  be  ever  new ! 

A  visit  from  his  brother  John  brought  the 
first  outward  sign  of  restoration  to  the  sufferer, 
for  the  two  walked  together  in  the  garden;  and 
William,  finding  relief  in  the  telling,  descanted 
upon  the  awful  judgment  that  awaited  him, 
while  John  very  truly  and  humanely  declared 
that  such  fears  were  merely  delusions,  en 
deavouring  to  imbue  his  brother's  troubled  mind 
with  some  idea  of  the  great  paternity  of  God. 

"  If  it  be  only  a  delusion  I  am  the  happiest 
of  beings,"  remarked  the  poet.  It  was  the 
bow  in  the  cloud  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  finding 
a  Bible  in  the  summer-house,  he  read  the 
history  of  Lazarus ;  of  One  who  once  said, 
"  Lazarus  is  sleeping,  but  I  go  to  awake  him 
out  of  sleep  " — One  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake  ;  words  for  all  time  and  eternity — 

I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life. 
Not  long  afterwards  Cowper  again  turned 
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to  the  Scriptures,  and  this  time  he  felt  con 
strained  to  read  the  third  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  being  greatly  impressed  by 
the  25th  verse—"  Whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood, 
to  declare  His  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of 
God."  This  was  doubtless  the  happy  moment 
of  his  conversion.  "  Immediately  I  received 
strength  to  believe,"  he  writes,  "  and  the  full 
beams  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  shone  upon 
me.  I  saw  the  sufficiency  of  the  atonement  He 
had  made,  my  pardon  sealed  in  His  blood,  and  all 
the  fulness  and  completeness  of  His  justifica 
tion."  So  it  was,  that  out  of  his  protracted 
agony  there  came  to  the  stricken  poet  the 
utmost  blessing  that  can  come  into  the  life  of 
any  man.  He  became  calm,  happy,  and  cheer 
ful,  so  full  of  rejoicing,  indeed,  that  he  was 
"  too  happy  to  sleep."  He  wrote  rapturously 
to  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  of  the  mercy  he 
had  experienced,  and  although  she  does  not 
appear  to  have  shared  his  religious  enthusiasm, 
she  made  him  a  present  of  Hervey's  "  Medita- 
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tions  "  which  gave  him  much  pleasure  ;  while 
the  Bible,  which  he  had  so  long  neglected  to 
study,  now  became  his  inseparable  companion. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  wrote  the  hymn 
called  "The  Happy  Change,"  taking  for  subject 
those  words  in  Revelation — "  Behold  I  make 
all  things  new." 

How  blest  Thy  creature  is,  0  God, 

When  with  a  single  eye 
He  views  the  lustre  of  Thy  word, 

The  dayspring  from  on  high  ! 

Dr.  Cotton  watched  him  carefully,  lest  the 
sudden  transition  from  melancholy  to  joyous- 
ness  should  bring  on  a  return  of  the  malady  ; 
but  he  soon  became  satisfied  that  he  was 
cured.  Cowper  was,  however,  in  no  hurry  to 
quit  his  kind  friend  and  physician,  and 
remained  with  him  nearly  twelve  months  after 
his  reason  was  restored.  He  always  retained 
an  affectionate  remembrance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  town  of  St.  Albans,  and  used  to 
speak  of  it  as  the  "place  of  his  second 
nativity."  He  was  now  thirty-three  years  of 
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age,  had  lost  sight  of  many  of  his  friends  and 
connections,  and  had  also  come  to  the  end  of 
his  small  patrimony.  He  settled  himself  in 
some  quiet  lodgings  at  Huntingdon  in  order 
to  be  within  easy  distance  of  his  brother,  who 
was  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi,  Cambridge. 
John  Cowper  hardly  comprehended  his 
brother's  religious  fervour,  but  he  did  his  best 
to  act  a  fraternal  part ;  and  he  and  some  of 
the  relatives  of  the  family  subscribed  to  make 
a  small  allowance  to  one  who  was  endeared  to 
them,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time 
he  was  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  failure. 
Unfortunately,  he  found  it  impossible  to  live 
within  his  limited  income,  for  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  St.  Albans  the  servant1  who 
had  attended  him ;  and  he  found  it  by  no 
means  easy  to  keep  house.  "  One  cannot,"  he 
wrote  to  his  old  school-fellow  Hill,  who  took 
charge  of  his  income,  and  whom  he  styled  his 
kind  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  "always 
live  upon  sheep's  heads,  and  liver  and  lights 

xHe  had  also  adopted  a  boy  called  Dick  Coleman,  whom  he 
apprenticed  to  a  trade  at  Oundle  in  Northamptonshire. 
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like  the  lions  in  the  Tower ;  and  a  joint  of 
meat,  in  so  small  a  family,  is  an  endless 
encumbrance.  I  set  off  with  a  leg  of  lamb, 
and  was  forced  to  give  part  of  it  away  to  my 
washerwoman.  Then  I  made  an  experiment 
upon  a  sheep's  heart,  and  that  was  too  little. 
Next,  I  put  three  pounds  of  beef  into  a  pie, 
and  this  had  like  to  have  been  too  much,  for 
it  lasted  three  days,  though  my  landlord  was 
admitted  to  a  share  of  it.  .  .  .  In  short, 
I  never  knew  how  to  pity  poor  housekeepers 
before."  He  and  his  brother  had  made 
arrangements  to  meet  frequently,  John 
journeying  to  Huntingdon  one  week,  while 
William  visited  Cambridge  on  the  following — 
sometimes  driving  and  sometimes  riding,  for 
he  found  riding  exercise  beneficial,  and  play 
fully  styled  himself  "The  knight  of  the 
bloody  spur." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Huntingdon 
that  the  poet  formed  the  intimacy  which  was 
destined  to  exercise  such  an  exceptional 
influence  upon  his  future  life.  He  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Unwin, 
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who  lived  in  a  "  specially  good  house  "  in  the 
town.  One  day  when  Cowper  was  coming 
out  of  church  after  morning  prayers,  a  young 
man  came  up  to  him  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
make  his  acquaintance.  They  got  into  conver 
sation,  and  the  poet  soon  discovered  that  his 
new  friend  was  one  in  sympathy  with  him  in 
spiritual  matters.  No  sooner  indeed  had  they 
parted  than  he  entered  into  his  chamber,  and 
prayed  the  Lord,  who  had  been  the  author,  to 
be  the  preserver  of  their  friendship.  They 
drank  tea  together  that  afternoon,  and  Cowper 
promised  William  Unwin  to  make  an  early 
call  upon  his  parents.  The  father,  the  Rev. 
Morley  Unwin,  had  formerly  been  lecturer  at 
two  churches  in  Huntingdon,  but  left  to  take 
possession  of  the  living  of  Grimston  in  Norfolk, 
and  soon  afterwards  married  Mary  Cawthorne, 
the  daughter  of  a  draper  at  Ely,  a  young  lady 
who  is  said  to  have  possessed  unusual  talents 
and  cultured  literary  tastes.  They  settled  at 
Grimston ;  but  Mrs.  Unwin,  finding  the  situa 
tion  too  retiring  and  the  society  too  restricted, 
persuaded  her  husband  to  establish  himself  in 
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Huntingdon,  where  he  was  already  known  and 
respected,  and  where  he  took  pupils  to  prepare 
for  Cambridge.  When  Cowper  went  to  call, 
he  was  received  by  Miss  Unwin,  her  mother 
being  absent.  He  speaks  of  her  as  a  handsome 
girl  of  eighteen,  whose  conversation  made  as 
pleasant  an  impression  as  that  of  her  brother 
had  done.  Describing  the  family  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Hesketh  (14th  September,  1765),  he 
writes — "  The  last  acquaintance  I  made  here  is 
with  the  race  of  the  Unwins,  consisting  of 
father  and  mother,  son  and  daughter,  the  most 
comfortable  social  folks  you  ever  knew ;  the 
.father  is  a  clergyman,  and  the  son  is  designed 
for  orders."  Writing  to  Joseph  Hill,  he  tells 
him  that  he  has  added  another  family  to  his 
acquaintance.  "Their  name  is  Unwin — the 
most  agreeable  people  imaginable,  quite  soci 
able,  and  as  free  from  the  ceremonious  civility 
of  country  gentlefolks  as  any  I  ever  met  with. 
They  treat  me  more  like  a  near  relation  than 
a  stranger,  and  their  house  is  always  open  to 
me."  He  goes  on  to  describe  Mr.  Unwin, 
senior,  as  a  man  of  learning  and  good  sense, 
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and  as  simple  as  Parson  Adams.  "  His  wile 
has  a  very  uncommon  understanding,  has  read 
much  to  excellent  purpose,  and  is  more  polite 
than  a  duchess.  .  .  .  They  see  but  little 
company,  which  suits  me  exactly ;  go  when  I 
will,  I  find  a  house  full  of  peace  and  cordiality 
in  all  its  parts,  and  am  sure  to  hear  no  scandal, 
but  such  discourse  instead  of  it  as  we  are  all 
better  for.  Now  I  know  them,  I  wonder  that 
I  liked  Huntingdon  so  well  before  I  knew 
them,  and  am  apt  to  think  I  should  find  every 
place  disagreeable  that  had  not  an  Unwin 
belonging  to  it." 

It  must  have  been  a  distinct  blessing  to  a 
man  of  Cowper's  more  or  less  morbid  tempera 
ment  to  be  introduced  into  this  cheerful  and 
social  circle,  more  especially  as  they  soon 
united  in  entreating  him  to  leave  his  lonely 
rooms  and  become  a  member  of  their  family. 
Even  in  these  early  days  Mary  Unwin 
appears  to  have  found  her  way  to  his  heart, 
and  she  made  life  easier  to  him  by  her  affec 
tionate  sympathy.  "  I  am  not  at  liberty,'7 
he  writes  in  his  brief  memoir,  "  to  describe 
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the  pleasure  I  had  in  conversing  with  her, 
because  she  will  be  one  of  the  first  that  will 
have  this  narrative ;  let  it  suffice  to  say  we 
had  one  faith,  and  had  been  baptised  with  the 
same  baptism."  In  spite  of  her  seriousness, 
Mrs.  Unwin  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous, 
and  enjoyed  a  hearty  laugh — so  that,  doubt 
less,  she  could  fully  appreciate  Cowper's  fund 
of  quiet  humour.  In  a  letter  to  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Cowper,  the  poet  describes  their  simple 
pleasures ;  the  conversation,  which  so  often 
took  a  religious  turn;  their  walks  in  the 
garden,'  and  more  lengthy  expeditions,  when 
they  travelled  four  miles  without  seeing  home 
again ;  and  the  concerts,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Unwin's  harpsichord,  in  which  their  hearts 
were  the  best  and  most  musical  performers — 
each  evening  closing  with  prayer.  "  Mrs. 
Unwin,"  he  writes,  "has  almost  a  maternal 
affection  for  me,  and  I  have  something  very 
like  a  filial  one  for  her ;  and  her  son  and  I  are 
brothers."  He  frequently  had  to  consult  his 
friend,  Joseph  Hill,  upon  the  question  of  ways 
and  means,  and  in  one  of  such  letters  he  says — 
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"  My  future  expenses  in  the  hosiery  line  will 
be  small,  for  Mrs.  Unwin  knits  all  my  stock 
ings,  and  would  knit  my  hats  too,  if  that 
were  possible." 

Into  the  midst  of  this  peaceful  life,  which 
had  barely  lasted  two  years,  there  came  a  sad 
and  sudden  calamity  in  the  death  of  Morley 
Unwin,  who  was  thrown  from  his  horse  as  he 
was  riding  to  his  church  at  Gravely,  and  who 
died  a  few  days  afterwards,  2nd  July,  1767. 
"  This  awful  dispensation,"  wrote  Cowper  to 
his  cousin,  "has  left  an  impression  upon  our 
spirits  which  will  not  presently  be  worn  off." 
Writing  about  the  same  time  to  Joseph  Hill, 
he  remarked — "  Our  society  will  not  break  up. 
but  we  shall  settle  in  some  other  place ; 
where,  is  at  present  uncertain." 

A  fresh  acquaintance,  destined  to  ripen  into 
a  lifelong  friendship,  was  now  introduced  into 
Cowper's  life.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Unwin's 
death,  and  while  the  widow  was  undecided  as 
to  where  to  make  her  home,  she  received  a 
visit  from  John  Newton,  curate  in  charge  at 
Olney,  in  Buckinghamshire,  who  had  been 
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requested  to  call  upon  her  by  a  mutual  friend. 
She  was  touched  by  his  cordial  sympathy, 
while  he  became  interested  in  her  and  her 
children,  and  especially  in  her  inmate  Cowper; 
so  much  so  that,  finding  they  were  hesitating 
in  the  choice  of  a  house,  he  suggested  that 
they  should  settle  in  his  parish.  They  gladly 
accepted  his  offer,  and  at  their  request  he  took 
for  them  a  house  in  the  market-place  at  Olney, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Orchardside.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  Cowper  and  Mary  Unwin, 
the  two  who  were  to  become  something  more 
than  friends,  and  whom  death  alone  was  to 
put  asunder,  went  to  Olney  during  the 
September  of  1767,  where  they  were  invited 
to  stay  at  the  vicarage  for  a  time,  until  they 
could  take  up  their  abode  at  their  new  house, 
which  they  entered  on  the  9th  of  December. 
Mrs.  Unwin  was  also  accompanied  by  her 
daughter ;  her  son  not  having  yet  completed 
his  course  at  Cambridge.  Only  the  orchard, 
which  gave  its  name  to  the  house,  divided  the 
inmates  from  the  vicarage,  and  Newton  had 
a  door  made  in  his  garden  wall  that  they 
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might  visit  each  other  without  going  into  the 
street. 

Cowper  was  now  brought  under  the  extra 
ordinarily  powerful  influence  of  the  curate  of 
Olney,  and  John  Newton  was  a  man  of  stern 
temperament,  iron  constitution,  and  religious 
almost  to  the  verge  of  fanaticism.  Excellent 
and  conscientious  as  he  was,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  quite  the  best  companion  for 
a  man  of  Cowper's  peculiarly  nervous  and 
sensitive  temperament.  Newton  was  six  years 
the  senior,  being  about  forty-two  years  of  age, 
possessed  by  indomitable  energy,  and  with 
just  that  touch  of  peremptoriness  in  his  man 
ner  which  he  might  have  acquired  as  a  slaver. 
No  task,  however  arduous,  came  amiss  to 
him  ;  he  was  ready  to  visit  the  sick,  or  pray 
beside  the  dying,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  He  was  indefatigable,  too,  in  relieving 
the  temporal  wants  of  his  people,  for  although 
he  was  himself  a  poor  man,  he  was  assisted  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  a  rich  merchant  connected  with 
Olney,  who  allowed  him  two  hundred  a  year 
for  his  charities.  With  his  unceasing  activity 
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he  kept  up  a  pressure  of  chronic  spiritual 
excitement  in  the  parish  of  which  he  held  the 
cure.  The  sermon,  the  prayer  meeting,  the 
lecture,  the  exposition  succeeded  each  other 
with  perplexing  rapidity ;  and  the  poet,  who 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  Newton  in 
the  light  of  a  curate,  was  eagerly  pressed 
into  the  service.  John  Newton  himself  could 
speak  for  six1  hours  at  a  time  with  little  or 
nothing  of  fatigue  ;  but  it  was  a  fatal  mistake 
to  persuade  Cowper,  who  should  rather  have 
attended  *as  a  worshipper,  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  for  he  once  told  a 
friend  that  when  he  had  to  take  the  lead  in  a 
prayer  meeting  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
extreme  agitation  for  hours  previously.  His 
timidity  vanished,  however,  when  he  began  to 
speak,  and  one  who  was  present  at  a  prayer 
meeting  remarked — "  Of  all  the  men  that  I 
ever  heard  pray  no  one  equalled  Mr.  Cowper." 
He  was  genuinely  fond  of  the  poor  around 
him,  and  never  failed  to  sympathise  with  them 

1  If  anyone  remonstrated  with  him  he  would  say — "  What,  shall 
the  old  African  blasphemer  stop  while  he  can  speak  ? " 
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in  their  troubles,  and  to  counsel  and  comfort 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  He  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  thus  entered  upon  what  Newton 
termed  "  a  decided  course  of  Christian  happi 
ness  ; "  but  it  was  not  altogether  a  happy 
experience  for  either  of  them,  as  they  were 
so  entirely  cut  off  from  people  of  their  own 
class  that  they  had  nothing  to  afford  them 
relaxation  from  their  labours.  The  physical 
exhaustion,  and  perilous  excitement,  entailed 
by  such  a  life  proved  fatal  to  the  poet,  and 
after  a  time  his  old  malady  partially  returned, 
and  he  sank  into  a  kind  of  habitual  melancholy. 
The  serious  illness  of  his  brother — 

The  sole  remaining  relic  of  his  home — 

put  the  crowning  touch  to  his  distresses,  his 
great  anxiety  being  lest  that  beloved  one 
should  die  without  being  converted  to  a  know 
ledge  of  the  eternal  truths  of  salvation.  He 
watched  with  keen  anxiety  by  the  sick  bed, 
endeavouring  to  give  a  spiritual  turn  to  their 
conversation,  but  finding  no  trace  of  serious 
thought.  As  was  his  wont  in  every  trouble, 
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he  opened  out  his  heart  to  Mary  Unwin  in  a 
letter  which  bears  date  26th  February,  1770, 
and  is  peculiarly  interesting  as  being  the  only 
one1  that  has  been  preserved  from  Cowper  to 
the  woman  he  loved  so  devotedly.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  have  written  her  many  letters, 
as  they  were  rarely  separated  from  each  other. 
"  I  am  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  hope  and 
fear,"  he  writes.  "  I  see  my  brother  asleep 
upon  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  only 
Hand  that  can  pluck  him  thence  is  not  yet 
stretched  out  for  his  deliverance.  Every  day 
brings  him  sensibly  nearer  to  the  great 
decision ;  my  thoughts  are  interested  in  his 
condition  all  day  long,  and  at  night  I  pray 
for  him  in  my  dreams." 

It  appears  that  Mrs.  Unwin  had  forwarded 
to  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Newton,  who  hap 
pened  to  have  left  a  blank  page,  and  Cowper 
evidently  felt  hurt  that  she  had  not  availed 
herself  of  the  opportunity  of  adding  a  few 
words.  "  Do  you  imagine,"  he  writes,  "  that 

1  See  Wright's  "  Life  of  Cowper,"  chapter  viii.,  page  190.     "  It 
shows,"  he  remarks,  "how  passionately  he  was  attached  to  her." 

C 
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a  line  from  you,  though  it  were  but  a  line, 
would  not  be  welcome  to  me,  especially  in  my 
present  distressful  circumstances  !  This  is  my 
fourth  letter  to  you  since  I  came  hither,  and 
I  have  received  but  one  from  you ;  perhaps 
to-morrow's  post  will  bring  me  another-— at 
least  I  shall  be  most  disappointed  if  it  does 
not,  and  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  I  have 
done  something  wrong,  though,  wherever  I 
fail,  I  am  very  sure  I  never  intentionally  fail 
in  any  point  where  your  peace  and  happiness 
are  concerned."  At  the  close  of  the  letter  he 
adds — "  Let  nothing  I  have  said  distress  you  ; 
your  peace  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own,  and  I 
cannot  grieve  you  without  suffering  myself." 
Cowper  was  full  of  rejoicing  when  his  prayers 
were  answered,  and  his  beloved  brother  at 
length  found  peace — the  peace  which  passeth 
understanding.  "  Whether  I  live  or  live  not," 
said  the  dying  man,  "  all  is  well,  and  will  be 
so."  The  way  of  salvation  had,  he  owned, 
been  foolishness  to  him  once,  but  now  he  had 
a  firm  foundation,  and  was  satisfied.  He  fell, 
asleep  calmly  and  peacefully  on  the  20th  of 
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March,  1770.  "  He  is  now  before  the 
throne,"  wrote  the  bereaved  one,  "  and  yet  a 
little  while  and  we  shall  meet,  never  more  to 
be  divided."  John  Cowper  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Foxholme,  of 
which  he  had  been  the  vicar  ;  but  William 
did  not  remain  for  the  funeral,  having  been 
specially  requested  by  his  friends  not  to  do 
so.  He  returned  at  once  to  Olney  to  be 
consoled  by  the  affectionate  ministrations 
of  Mary  Unwin.  He  now  again  fell  under 
the  influence  of  Newton — that  man  "with 
a  frame  of  adamant  and  a  soul  of  fire" 
—  who  pressed  him  to  attend  frequent 
evangelical  services,  besides  the  daily  form 
of  prayer,  and  so  prolonged  were  these 
services  that  the  poet  frequently  left  the 
church  with  flushed  cheeks,  excited  feelings, 
and  a  throbbing  head.  "I  am  persuaded 
that  eternal  preaching  and  praying  were 
too  much  for  him,"  wrote  the  sensible 
Lady  Hesketh  some  years  afterwards  to  her 
sister  Theodora  ;  "  nor  could  it,  I  think,  be 
otherwise,  One  only  proof  of  this  I  will  give 
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you  which  our  cousin  mentioned  a  few  days 
ago  in  casual  conversation.  The  case  was 
this — He  was  mentioning  that  for  one  or  two 
summers  he  had  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  his  walk  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  which  he  thought  had  hurt  him  a 
good  deal;  'but,'  continued  he,  'I  could  not 
help  it,  for  it  was  when  Mr.  Newton  was  here, 
and  we  made  it  a  rule  to  pass  four  days  in  the 
week  together.  We  dined  at  one,  and  it  was 
Mr.  Newton's  rule  for  tea  to  be  on  table  at 
four  o'clock,  for  at  six  we  broke  up.'  '  Well, 
then,'  said  I, '  if  you  had  your  time  to  yourself 
after  six  you  would  have  good  time  for  an 
evening's  walk,  I  should  have  thought.'  i  No,' 
said  he,  '  after  six  we  had  service  or  lecture, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  which  lasted  till 
supper.'  I  made  no  reply,  but  could  not,  and 
cannot,  help  thinking  they  might  have  made  a 
better  use  of  a  fine  summer's  evening  than  by 
shutting  themselves  up  to  make  long  prayers." 
One  feels  constrained  to  agree  with  Lady 
Hesketh  and  with  Hayley,  who  writes  in  his 
life  of  the  poet — "  Perhaps  the  life  that 
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Cowper  led  on  his  settling  in  Olney  had  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  morbid  propensity  of 
his  frame,  though  it  was  a  life  of  admirable 
sanctity. "  Even  the  exercise  of  the  purest 
piety,  to  an  excessive  extent,  may  sometimes 
be  attended  with  perilous  consequences  to 
mental  health  where  there  is  a  strain  of 
melancholy  in  the  nature. 

Yet  for  a  brief  period  after  the  death  of 
his  brother  the  poet  was  to  be  blest  with 
health  -and  "that  sweet  peace  that  goodness 
bosoms  ever."  It  was  a  happy  thing  that  his 
charitable  disposition  took  him  somewhat  out 
of  himself;  for  he  was  ever  ready  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  his  poorer  neighbours.  "Accom 
panied  by  his  beloved  Mrs.  Unwin,"  writes 
Corry  in  his  "  Life  of  Cowper,"  "  he  sought 
modest  want  in  the  recesses  of  the  cottage, 
and  at  once  opened  his  purse  to  relieve,  and 
poured  the  balm  of  consolation  over  the 
wounded  spirit  of  the  fatherless  and  the 
widow."  He  used  to  be  known  as  Sir 
Cowper  in  Olney,  and  Newton  sometimes 
gives  him  that  title.  He  himself  wrote 
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in  one  of  his  later  letters  that  there   was 

but 

One  parson,  one  poet,  one  bellman,  one  crier ; 
And  the  poor  poet  is  the  only  squire. 

He  was  contented  in  the  society  of  Mary 
Unwin ;  and  he  writes  to  Joseph  Hill — "  Sir 
Thomas  (Hesketh)  crosses  the  Alps,  and  Sir 
Cowper,  for  that  is  his  title  at  Olney,  prefers  his 
home  to  any  other  spot  of  earth  in  the  world/* 

Cowper  had  written  a  detailed  account  of 
his  own  conversion  in  his  memoir,  and  it  was 
probably  a  point  of  conscience  with  him  to 
relate  particulars  of  that  of  his  brother,  which 
he  did  in  the  brief  narrative  styled  Adelphi. 
John  Cowper  owned  that  he  had  been  building 
upon  "  a  sandy  foundation  ;"  but  he  was  to  find 
shelter  at  last  in  the  Rock  of  Ages.  "  Brother/ 
he  said  one  day,  "  I  was  going  to  say  I  was  born 
in  such  a  year,  but  I  correct  myself;  I  would 
rather  say,  in  such  a  year  I  came  into  the 
world.  You  know  when  I  was  born." 

The  poet  had  made  a  fatal  mistake  in 
disposing  of  most  of  his  books  when  he  left 
London,  for  he  needed  intellectual  refreshment. 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1771,  he  began 
to  show  some  premonitory  signs  of  that 
increasing  gloom  and  melancholy  which  had 
previously  resulted  in  mental  derangement, 
and  it  was  then  that  John  Newton  suggested 
that  they  should  write  a  collection  of  hymns 
together  to  fix  their  thoughts  on  holy  themes, 
and  as  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  remem 
brance  of  their  intimate  and  endeared  friend 
ship.  It  was  well  thought  of  in  a  way,  for  it 
was  really  congenial  occupation  to  Cowper ;  but 
his  spirits  were  variable,  and  there  are  abundant 
traces  in  the  hymns  of  the  melancholy  from 
which  he  was  suffering.  There  is  a  tradition 
in  Olney  that  the  hymn  "God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way"  was  written  while  he  was 
seated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ouse  intending 
to  plunge  into  its  waters  to  drown  his  misery. 

1  God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 

His  wonders  to  perform  j 
He  plants  His  footsteps  in  the  sea, 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

1  This  was  the  hymn  chosen  to  be  sung  by  the  children  in  the 
market-place  on  the  occasion  of  Cowper's  Centenary  in  April,  1900. 
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As  he  goes  on  he  seems  to  regain  confidence 
in  the  Divine  Majesty,  for  he  adds — 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take ; 

The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 
Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 

In  blessings  on  your  head. 

This  hymn  was  translated  into  French  by 
Madame  Langlais. 

Dans  un  chemin  myste"rieux, 

L'  Espirit  de  Dieu  voyage, 
Sur  les  flots,  dans  1'ombre  de  cieux 

Tout  voile  par  1'orage. 

Eeleve-toi  Chretien  tremblant, 

Le  nuage  qui  gronde 
Gros  de  tendresse,  en  eclatant, 

Rafraichera  le  monde. 

One  or  two  of  his  strains  are  conceived  in  a 
more  cheerful  spirit,  such  as  the  beautiful 
hymn  which  comes  third  in  the  celebrated 
collection  known  as  the  Olney  hymns — 

Oh  !  for  a  closer  walk  with  God, 

A  calm  and  heavenly  frame ; 
A  light  to  shine  upon  the  road 

That  leads  me  to  the  Lamb ! 
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He  touchingly  refers  to  the  remembrance  of 
past  joys  in  the  words— 

What  peaceful  hours  I  once  enjoyed  ! 

How  sweet  their  memory  still ! 
But  they  have  left  an  aching  void 

The  world  can  never  fill. 

The  hymn  which  is  numbered  forty-four  in 
the  second  series  was  composed  by  Cowper  for 
the  use  of  the  worshippers  who  so  constantly 
assembled  at  the  "  Great  House/'  a  residence 
belonging  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  which  he  per 
mitted  Newton  to  use  for  his  prayer  meetings. 

Jesus,  where'er  Thy  people  meet, 
There  they  behold  Thy  mercy  seat ; 
Where'er  they  seek  Thee,  Thou  art  found  ; 
And  every  place  is  hallow'd  ground. 

The  touching  lines  written  by  Cowper  from 
the  text  "  Lovest  thou  Me  ? "  must  always 
appeal  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  We  quote 
the  first  and  last  verses — 

Hark,  my  soul !  it  is  the  Lord ; 
'Tis  thy  Saviour,  hear  His  word  ; 
Jesus  speaks,  and  speaks  to  thee  : 
"  Say,  poor  sinner,  Lov'st  thou  Me  ?  " 
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Lord,  it  is  my  chief  complaint, 
That  my  love  is  weak  and  faint ; 
Yet  I  love  Thee,  and  adore ; 
O  for  grace  to  love  Thee  more ! 

But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  that  exquisite 
hymn  which  tells  of  the  Fountain  opened  for 
sin  and  uncleanness — 

There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins ; 

And  sinners,  plunged  beneath  that  flood, 
Lose  all  their  guilty  stains. 

Dear  dying  Lamb !  Thy  precious  blood 

Shall  never  lose  its  power, 
Till  all  the  ransomed  Church  of  God 

Be  saved,  to  sin  no  more. 

One  would  give  all  that  one  possesses  to  have 
written  that  hymn.  It  has  been  styled  a 
classical  composition,  and  the  words  linger  in 
one's  memory  like  Toplady's  inspiring  "  Rock 
of  Ages."  If  Cowper  had  written  nothing 
more,  his  hymns  would  have  been  a  precious 
legacy  to  our  Church.  The  most  careless  and 
indifferent  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
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depth  of  religious  fervour  and  devotional  feel 
ing  evinced  in  these  compositions.  But,  alas  ! 
some  little  time  before  the  work  was  concluded 
the  poet  was  afflicted  with  his  old  malady, 
being,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  "  suddenly 
reduced  from  his  wonted  state  of  understand 
ing  to  an  almost  childish  imbecility."  This 
sad  termination  to  his  labours  is  referred  to  by 
Newton  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the 
Olney  Hymns  in  unmistakable  terms.  "We 
had  not  proceeded  far  upon  our  proposed  plan,"1 
he  writes,  "before  my  dear  friend  was  prevented 
by  a  long  and  affecting  indisposition  from  afford 
ing  me  further  assistance.  My  grief  and  dis 
appointment  were  great ;  I  hung  my  harp  upon 
the  willows,  and  for  some  time  thought  myself 
determined  to  proceed  no  further  without  him." 
The  deepest  melancholy  had,  indeed,  over 
shadowed  the  poet;  and  in  the  bitterness  of 
despair  he  again  attempted  to  destroy  him 
self.  He  laboured  under  the  delusion  that 
God  had  forsaken  him,  that  his  fellow-creatures 
abhorred  him,  and  even  turned  against  the 

1  Cowper  had  only  written  sixty  hymns  when  he  was  taken  ill. 
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beloved  partner  of  his  home.  No  words  can 
describe  the  grief  and  suffering  of  Mary 
Unwin  when  she  beheld  the  man,  who  had 
become  everything  to  her,  engulfed  in  these 
dark  waters  of  affliction.  Only  the  potency 
of  an  enduring  love  could  have  enabled  her  to 
minister  to  him  with  unfailing  devotion  and 
tenderness  for  sixteen  dreary  months,  during 
which  time  she  scarcely  saw  anyone  but  John 
Newton  and  his  wife.  She  had  to  be  much 
alone  with  her  unhappy  charge,  for  he  could 
seldom  bear  to  have  anyone  else  near  him. 
Yet,  his  soul  being  poisoned  by  the  misunder 
standing  consequent  upon  his  malady,  he 
conceived  the  delusion  that  this  dearest  one, 
this  more  than  friend,  now  hated  and  scorned 
him.  Painful  as  this  must  have  been  to  her, 
she  bore  it  all  with  patient  meekness,  and 
never  faltered  in  the  cheerful  tenderness  of 
her  manner.  "  This  friend  of  Cowper,"1  wrote 
a  woman  fifty  years  afterwards,  whose  heart 
was  touched  by  the  devotion  and  angelic  faith 
of  Mary  Unwin,  "  felt  that  the  Divine  afflic- 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan.    Vol.  III.,  p.  35. 
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tions  were  mercies,  and  to  be  received  as  such, 
as  sensibly  as  we  feel  the  shower,  which  wets 
our  garments,  refreshes  the  dried-up  soil.  .  .  . 
What  but  sensibility  of  the  purest,  highest 
kind  led  her  to  do  and  suffer,  in  the  cause  of 
friendship,  more  than  ever  the  courage  of  man 
or  the  love  of  woman  achieved  ?  Dying  for 
one's  friend  was  nothing  to  this.  Estranged 
from  all  social  enjoyments,  and  having  one's  sole 
attention  tied  down  day  after  day,  and  year  after 
year,  to  the  most  painful  object  that  heart  can 
conceive  —  the  ghastly  form  and  suspended 
faculties  of  a  dear  friend  !  What  a  being  must 
Cowper  have  been  that  could  excite  such  a 
pure  and  fervent  attachment;  and  how  much  be 
yond  the  conception  of  ordinary  minds  was  the 
tenderness,  the  constancy,  the  fortitude,  and, 
above  all,  the  faith  of  this  blessed  woman  ! " 

It  was  the  more  heartrending  affliction  for 
Mary  Unwin,  that,  previous  to  the  attack, 
she  and  Cowper  had  agreed  to  crown  their 
tender  attachment  by  marriage ;  but  the 
return  of  his  malady  naturally  put  an  end 
to  the  engagement,  The  whole  story  is 
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related  by  a  grandson  of  William  Bull,  in 
his  interesting  "  Memorials  of  John  Newton." 
"  Nothing,"  writes  the  Eev.  J.  Bull,  "  it  is 
obvious,  was  more  natural  or  becoming  than 
a  marriage  between  two  persons  thus  provi 
dentially  called  to  reside  with  each  other. 
Nor  was  there,"  he  adds,  "as  is  generally 
supposed,  any  great  disparity  of  years  between 
Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  Now,  the 
editor  of  this  volume  is  able  to  assert  that 
he  has  again  and  again  heard  his  father  say 
that  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were 
betrothed,  and  about  to  be  married,  when  the 
melancholy  return  of  Mr.  Cowper's  malady  in 
1773  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this 
purpose ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  Mrs. 
Unwin  herself  who  made  this  statement  to 
his  grandfather."  Mr.  Bull  also  educes  the 
evidence  of  a  fragmentary  note  from  Newton's 
diary.  Speaking  of  the  attachment  of  Cowper 
and  Mary  Unwin,1  he  writes — "  They  were 

1  Sou  they  always  denied  this  engagement,  which  he  said  waa 
neither  known  nor  suspected  by  John  Newton — which  only  goes 
to  prove  that  that  gentleman  chose  to  keep  his  own  counsel  in  th$ 
matter. 
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congenial  spirits,  united  in  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Gospel,  and  their  intimate  and  growing 
friendship  led  them,  in  the  course  of  four  or 
five  years,  to  an  engagement  of  marriage, 
which  was  known  to  me  and  to  most  of  their 
and  my  friends,  and  was  to  have  taken  place 
in  a  few  months,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
terrible  malady  which  seized  him  about  that 
time." 

Marriage  seemed,  indeed,  the  most  obvious 
result  of  their  attachment  ;  for,  so  far  as 
society  was  concerned,  Cowper  was,  as  a 
biographer  has  remarked,  "  in  a  false  position 
with  regard  to  Mrs.  Unwin,"  and  even  the 
extreme  purity  and  beauty  of  their  lives  could 
not  save  them  from  the  breath  of  ill-natured 
scandal.  While  this  was  a  result  to  be 
avoided,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  their  feel 
ings  towards  each  other  should  have  changed 
to  some  extent  during  the  last  few  years. 
While  at  Huntingdon  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  a  wife 
and  the  mistress  of  a  household,  had  behaved 
to  Cowper  in  much  the  same  manner  as  she 
behaved  to  the  students  who  were  under  her 
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husband's  tuition  :  exercising  a  kind  of  gentle 
matronly  supervision  over  them  all.  Her 
affectionate  solicitude  for  his  comfort,  even  at 
that  time,  recalled  to  him  the  memory  of  his 
long-lost  mother  ;  while  the  cheerfulness  of 
her  demeanour,  the  interest  which  she  took  in 
his  welfare,  and  the  kindly  manner  in  which  she 
counselled  and  aided  him,  went  to  strengthen 
his  regard  and  admiration.  After  her  hus 
band's  death  they  were  very  much  thrown 
together,  forming  as  they  did  one  household, 
uniting  their  respective  incomes,  sharing  their 
simple  pleasures,  and  really  seeing  very  little 
society  but  their  own.  Yet  they  were  happy 
in  each  other,  and  in  the  sweet,  unsullied  life 
which  they  led,  and  it  was  no  great  wonder 
that  mutual  confidence,  respect,  regard,  and 
admiration  ultimately  developed  into  love,  and 
thus  ended  in  an  engagement  of  marriage. 
Mrs.  Unwin  had  already  parted  with  her  son, 
he  having  been  appointed  to  the  rectory  of 
Stock,  in  Essex,  while  her  daughter,  Susannah, 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Powley,  who  had  been  appointed 
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curate-in-charge  to  the  living  of  Slaithwaite, 
near  Huddersfield.  This  approaching  change, 
and  the  dread  of  unpleasant  gossip  when 
they  should  be  left  alone,  may  possibly  have 
suggested  the  reason  why  Cowper  and  Mary 
Unwin  determined  to  set  the  crowning  seal  to 
their  love  by  marriage,  for  theirs  had  long 
been  a  union  of  hearts.  There  was  no  great 
disparity  of  age,  as  we  have  seen,  although 
the  preponderance  of  years  was,  unfortunately, 
on  the  side  of  the  lady.  They  appear  to  have 
become  engaged  sometime  during  the  year 
1772,  and  it  had  been  arranged  that  their 
marriage  should  be  celebrated  in  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  But,  alas  !  their  cup  of 
happiness  was  dashed  to  the  ground  all  too 
soon.  The  New  Year  was  sadly  inaugurated 
for  Cowper,  who  had  for  some  little  time  been 
languishing  under  the  shadow  of  what  seemed 
an  incurable  melancholy.  So  long  as  six 
months  earlier  Newton  had  said  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife — "  Dear  Sir  Cowper  is  in  the  depths 
as  much  as  ever.  The  manner  of  his  prayer 
last  night  led  me  to  speak  from  Heb.  xi.  18. 

p 
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I  do  not  think  he  was  much  the  better  for  it, 
but  perhaps  it  might  suit  others." 

The  poet's  malady,  which  appears  to  have 
been  constitutional,  broke  forth  beyond  all 
bounds  on  the  24th  of  January,  1773,  and  the 
event  is  thus  referred  to  by  Newton  in  his 
diary.  "A  very  alarming  turn,"  he  writes, 
"roused  us  from  our  beds,  and  called  us  to 
Orchardside  at  four  in  the  morning.  I 
stayed  there  till  eight,  before  which  time  the 
threatening  appearance  went  entirely  off,  and 
now  things  are  very  much  as  they  were." 
Soon  afterwards  Cowper  became  hopelessly 
insane,  and  sometime  during  the  February 
of  1773  he  was  grievously  afflicted  with  a 
terrible  dream,  the  purport  of  which  appeared 
to  his  diseased  imagination  that  he  should 
perish  everlastingly  in  his  sins.  This  awful 
and  extraordinary  vision  is  not  mentioned 
by  those  three  great  authorities — Southey, 
Hayley,  or  Grimshawe,but  Mr.  Wright  devotes 
an  entire  chapter  to  it  in  his  interesting  "  Life 
of  Cowper."  That  night,  towards  the  end  of 
February,  the  unhappy  poet  crossed  the  line 
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that  divided  a  life  of  hope  from  a  life  of 
despair.  Doubtless,  it  was  a  feature  of  his 
insanity ;  but  he  believed  that  he  heard  a 
"Word,"  which  he  took  to  mean  that  he 
would  perish  everlastingly.  He  seems  to 
have  firmly  believed  that  God  had  so  clearly 
forsaken  him  that  it  was  useless  even  to  pray ; 
and  for  many  years  he  never  offered  up  a 
prayer,  or  indeed  asked  a  blessing  upon  his 
food,  his  fancy  always  maintaining  that  he 
had  no  right  to  do  so.  He  was  frequently 
earnestly  entreated  by  his  friends  to  resume 
his  devotional  services  of  prayer  and  praise ; 
but  he  steadily  refused  to  do  so.  "  There  is 
not  a  man  upon  earth,"  he  would  say,  "  that 
might  not  be  the  better  for  it,  myself  only 
excepted.  Prove  to  me  that  I  have  a  right 
to  pray,  and  I  will  pray  without  ceasing. 
You  will  think  me  mad,  but  I  am  not  mad, 
most  noble  Festus,  I  am  only  in  despair." 
The  shadow  of  the  gloom  of  that  awful  vision 
never  really  lifted  while  he  lived  ;  and  nothing 
can  be  more  pathetic  than  one  of  his  letters  to 
John  Newton,  written  ten  years  after  the  fatal 
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dream — "  I  am  well  in  body,"  he  wrote,  "  but 
with  a  mind  that  would  wear  out  a  frame  of 
adamant.  Mrs.  Unwin  is  in  health.  We 
think  of  you  often,"  he  adds,  pathetically, 
"  and  one  of  us  prays  for  you ;  the  other  will 
when  he  can  pray  for  himself."  He  insisted 
on  regarding  himself  as  a  doomed  man,  and  he 
lived  beneath  the  black  shadow  of  this  cloud. 
"  It  is  all  over  with  thee,  thou  hast  perished," 
were  the  words  always  sounding  in  his  ears. 
Five-and-twenty  years  after  the  vision,  and 
not  very  long  before  his  death,  he  wrote,  in 
reply  to  Lady  Hesketh,  who  had  described  to 
him  some  picturesque  scenery,  saying  that  he 
could  derive  no  gratification  from  Nature. 
"  In  one  day,"  so  he  expressed  himself,  "  in 
one  minute,  I  should  rather  have  said, 
she  became  a  universal  blank  to  me,  and, 
though  from  a  different  cause,  yet  with  an 
effect  as  difficult  to  remove  as  blindness  itself." 
Yet  the  man  who  penned  these  melancholy 
words  wrote  such  exquisitely  faithful  descrip 
tions  of  the  country  in  which  he  lived  as  to 
make  every  scene  live  before  us, 
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John  Newton's  affection  was  sorely  tried  at 
this  time  of  the  poet's  melancholy;  but  he 
nobly  stood  the  test.  Cowper  had  shunned 
his  friend's  society  for  a  time,  but  when  the 
annual  fair  was  held  in  April,  he  went  with 
his  beloved  Mary  to  the  vicarage  in  order  to 
avoid  the  noise  and  bustle  consequent  upon 
such  a  gathering.  Having  gone  there  he  took 
a  fancy  to  remain,  and  John  Newton  and  his 
wife  willingly  assisted  Mrs.  Unwin,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  in  her  tender  task  of  endeavouring 
to  assuage  the  melancholy  which  was  a  feature 
of  his  hopeless  disease.  Indeed  the  minister 
never  wearied  in  his  devotion  to  his  friend. 
"  The  Lord  has  numbered  the  days  in  which  I 
am  appointed  to  wait  on  him  in  the  dark 
valley,"  he  wrote,  "  and  he  has  given  us  such 
a  love  to  him,  both  as  a  believer  and  a  friend, 
that  I  am  not  weary ;  but,  to  be  sure,  his 
deliverance  would  be  to  me  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  my  thoughts  can  conceive."  At 
length  those  who  loved  Cowper  took  a  step 
which  they  ought  to  have  taken  from  the  very 
first.  Dr.  Cotton  was  called  in  to  prescribe 
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for   him,   and  his   treatment  gradually   took 
effect;  the  brooding  shadows  lifted,  and  the 
poet's  mind  slowly  and  painfully  regained  its 
balance.     It  had  taken  a  long  time  ;  for  even 
in  March,  1774,  John  Newton  wrote,  "Mr. 
Cowper  is  still  in  the  depths.     Sometimes  I 
have  hope  that  his  deliverance  is  at  hand ;  at 
others  I  am  almost  at  a  stand.     Yet  I  seldom 
am  shaken  in  my  persuasion  that  the  issue,  in 
the   Lord's  time,   will   be  glorious."      Mary 
Unwin  watched  beside  her  beloved  one  day 
and  night;  nobly  indifferent  to  anything  but 
his  welfare,  and  "  equally  regardless  of  her  own 
health,  and  of  the  uncharitable  construction  of 
censorious  and  malicious  tongues."     This  cruel 
attack  had,  however,  been  as  a  fiat  sent  forth 
to  put  an  end  to  the  union  of  these  devoted 
friends,  for  under  the  painful  circumstances  all 
thought  of  enjoying  the  perfect  confidence  and 
infinite  happiness  of  wedded  life  had  to   be 
abandoned.     The  spring  which   was  to  have 
witnessed  their   marriage  passed   sorrowfully 
away.     There  are  hopes  which  no  spring-tide 
can  revive ;  and  Mary  Unwin  was  now  to  tread 
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that  path  of  self-abnegation  which  must  be 
hers  henceforth  through  life.  So  long  as  her 
own  strength  lasted,  she  watched  and  guarded 
the  poet  with  a  tender  solicitude  which  was 
almost  unequalled.  Seldom  indeed  has  a 
stronger  proof  been  given  of  the  sustaining 
power  of  a  devoted  love.  Her  attachment  has 
even  been  the  theme  of  admiration  to  a  French 
critic — "  Mrs.  Unwin,"  writes  Saint-Beuve  in 
his  Gauseries  du  Lundi  (Le  poete  Cowper), 
"  watched  beside  him,  drew  him  out  of  himself 
as  much  as  possible,  and  encompassed  him 
about  with  angelic  cares  during  his  long  and 
tedious  convalescence."  It  is  certain  that  what 
ever  Cowper  accomplished  towards  the  spiritual 
good,  moral  teaching,  or  literary  enjoyment  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  he  owed  to  an  almost 
immeasurable  extent  to  the  loving  ministra 
tions  and  happy  influence  of  Mary  Unwin. 
That  he  himself  fully  recognised  all  that  she 
had  been  to  him,  is  shown  in  the  many 
exquisite  poems  which  he  wrote  from  time  to 
time  in  her  honour.  Had  his  memory  gone 
back  to  those  days  of  darkness  and  nights  of 
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despair,   when    he   wrote   some   years   after 
wards  ? — 

Mary !  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings, 

Such  aid  from  Heaven  as  some  have  feigned  they  drew, 

An  eloquence  scarce  given  to  mortals,  new 
And  undebased  by  praise  of  meaner  things, 
That,  ere  through  age  or  woe  I  shed  my  wings, 

I  may  record  thy  worth  with  honour  due, 

In  verse  as  musical  as  thou  art  true, 
And  that  immortalises  whom  it  sings. 
But  thou  hast  little  need.     There  is  a  book 

By  seraphs  writ  with  beams  of  heavenly  light, 
On  which  the  eyes  of  God  not  rarely  look, 

A  chronicle  of  actions  just  and  bright ; 
There  all  thy  deeds,  my  faithful  Mary,  shine, 
And,  since  thou  own'st  that  praise,  I  spare  thee  mine. 

Years  afterwards  Cowper  wrote  to  his 
cousin  Lady  Hesketh,  speaking  of  this  mourn 
ful  time — "  I  believed  that  everybody  hated  me, 
and  that  Mrs.  Unwin  hated  me  most  of  all ; 
was  convinced  that  my  food  was  poisoned, 
together  with  ten  thousand  megrims  of  the 
same  stamp.  At  the  same  time  that  I  was 
convinced  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  aversion  to  me,  I 
could  endure  no  other  companion.  The  whole 
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management  of  me  consequently  devolved 
upon  her,  and  a  terrible  task  she  had.  She 
performed  it,  however,  with  a  cheerfulness 
hardly  ever  equalled  on  such  an  occasion  ;  and 
I  have  often  heard  her  say,  that  if  ever  she 
praised  God  in  her  life,  it  was  when  she  found 
that  she  was  to  have  all  the  labour.  She  per 
formed  it  accordingly,  but,  as  I  have  hinted 
once  before,  very  much  to  the  hurt  of  her 
own  constitution." 

Mrs.  Unwin's  daughter,  Susannah,  was 
married  on  the  5th  of  May,  1774,  to  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Powley,  who  took  her  to  his  vicarage 
in  Yorkshire.  For  the  mother  it  must  have 
been  a  day  full  of  sorrowful  reminiscences,  and 
suggestions  of  all  that  might  have  been ;  and 
she  doubtless  prayed  earnestly  that  her 
daughter  might  be  as  happy  as  she  had  once 
hoped  to  be  herself.  Cowper  was  still  at  the 
vicarage  when  the  marriage  took  place ;  for 
indeed  he  refused  to  leave  it,  although  Mrs. 
Unwin  had  often  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  their  own  home.  "He  sometimes 
begs,  and  weeps,  and  pleads  to  stay  with  such 
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earnestness  that  it  must  be  submitted  to."  So 
John  Newton  wrote  to  Dr.  Cotton,  adding, 
"  His  health  is  better ;  he  works  almost 
incessantly  in  the  garden,  and  while  employed 
is  tolerably  easy,  but  as  soon  as  he  leaves  off 
he  is  instantly  swallowed  up  by  the  most 
gloomy  apprehensions,  though  in  everything 
that  does  not  concern  his  own  peace  he  is  as 
sensible,  and  discovers  as  quick  a  judgment  as 
ever.  The  Lord  evidently  sent  him  to  Olney, 
where  he  has  been  a  blessing  to  many,  a  great 
blessing  to  myself."  John  Newton's  devotion 
to  his  afflicted  friend  at  this  time  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  of  his 
character.  When,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months,  the  poet  suddenly  expressed  a  wish  to 
return  to  his  own  home,  he  was  almost  child 
like  in  his  impatience ;  and  he  accompanied 
Mrs.  Unwin  to  Orchardside  as  soon  as  the 
house  could  be  made  ready  for  their  reception. 
What  rejoicing  there  must  have  been  in  Mary's 
tender  heart  when  the  poet  actually  smiled  at 
some  trifling  incident  which  attracted  his 
attention  while  he  was  feeding  his  chickens ; 
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for,  according  to  Newton,  it  was  his  first  smile 
for  sixteen  months.  During  the  earlier  part 
of  his  recovery  it  was  difficult  to  find  any 
amusement  for  him,  and  for  many  months  he 
still  found  his  chief  resource  in  gardening ;  his 
intelligent  observations  on  the  growth  of  trees 
and  plants  constituting  one  of  the  features  of 
his  recovery.  "  He  has  pruned  several  of  our 
fruit  trees,"  wrote  Newton,  in  making  his 
report  to  Dr.  Cotton,  "  which  I  think  he 
could  not  possibly  have  done  when  you  were 
here."  Cowper  also  took  to  keeping  pets,  and 
a  tame  leveret  offered  him  by  a  neighbour, 
whose  child  had  tired  of  it,  marked  the  com 
mencement  of  his  attachment  to  hares.  "  It 
was  soon  known  among  the  neighbours,"  he 
writes,  "  that  I  was  pleased  with  the  present, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  in  a  short  time 
I  had  as  many  leverets  offered  me  as  would 
have  stocked  a  paddock.  I  undertook  the 
care  of  three,  Puss,  Tiney,  and  Bess.  Not 
withstanding  the  two  feminine  appelatives,  I 
must  inform  you  that  they  were  all  male." 
He  gives  many  interesting  particulars  of  these 
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pets ;  how  Puss  was  tamed  by  gentle  usage, 
and  would  leap  into  his  lap  and  bite  the  hair 
from  his  temples;  how  Tiney  would  not  be 
tamed  at  all  but  was  very  surly,  and  preserved 
an  imposing  air  of  gravity  even  in  his  play ; 
how  Bess  had  courage  and  confidence  which 
made  him  tame  from  the  first,  and  remarkably 
strong  and  fearless,  so  was  always  superior  to 
the  rest,  and  proved  himself  the  Vestris  of  the 
party.  Of  Tiney,  Cowper  wrote — 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake, 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  cares  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 

The  writer  lately  made  a  pious  pilgrimage 
to  Olney  (on  the  occasion  of  the  Cowper 
centenary)  to  visit,  amongst  other  places  of 
interest,  the  xhouse  where  the  poet  lived  during 
nineteen  years  of  his  life.  One  thing  at  least 
must  remain  very  much  as  he  left  it,  the 
famous  porthole  in  the  hall — an  aperture  in 

1  Now  presented  to  the  town  as  a  Cowperian  Museum,  through 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Collingridge. 
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the  plaster  framed  by  stained  boards — through 
which  the  hares  were  accustomed  to  spring 
for  their  evening  gambol  in  the  hall.  The 
creatures  would  by  no  means  be  friendly  to 
everybody,  and  even  screamed  if  they  were 
touched ;  but  "  a  miller  coming  in  engaged 
their  affections  at  once ;  his  powdered  coat 
had  charms  that  were  irresistible."  Bess, 
we  are  told  by  Cowper,  died  young,  Tiney 
lived  to  be  nine  years  old,  and  died  from  some 
injury  incurred  in  a  fall ;  while  Puss  was  still 
living  when  the  poet  wrote  his  interesting 
account  of  them  to  the  "  Gentleman 's  Maga 
zine."  Indeed,  Puss  has  the  supreme  honour 
of  being  immortalised  in  "  The  Task  " — 

One  sheltered  hare 
Has  never  heard  the  sanguinary  yell 
Of  cruel  man,  exulting  in  her  woes. 

If  I  survive  thee,  I  will  dig  thy  grave, 
And  when  I  place  thee  in  it,  sighing,  gay — 
I  know  at  least  one  hare  that  had  a  friend. 

Cowper  developed  quite  a  taste  for  pets.  "  I 
have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons,"  he  wrote  to 
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William  Unwin,  in  a  letter  commencing  Amico 
Mio.  "  When  I  first  enter  the  garden  in  the 
morning,  I  find  them  perched  upon  the  wall, 
waiting  for  their  breakfast ;  for  I  feed  them 
always  upon  the  gravel  walk.  If  your  wish 
should  be  accomplished,  and  you  should  find 
yourself  furnished  with  the  wings  of  a  dove,  I 
shall  undoubtedly  find  you  amongst  them. 
Only  be  so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case, 
as  to  announce  yourself  by  some  means  or 
other,  for  I  imagine  your  crop  will  require 
something  better  than  tares  to  fill  it." 

Being  at  a  loss  for  occupation,  the  poet 
took  up  drawing  at  this  time,  and  appeared 
to  find  it  a  pleasant  resource.  "  I  draw 
mountains,  valleys,  woods,  and  streams,  and 
ducks  and  dabchicks,"  he  writes ;  "  I  admire 
them,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  admires  them,  and  her 
praise,  and  my  praise,  are  fame  enough  for 
me."  Having  completed  two  or  three  land 
scapes,  and  attained  to  the  distinction  of  see 
ing  them  duly  framed  and  glazed,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  relinquish  this  pursuit,  and  retire 
on  his  merits.  In  speaking  of  Cowper's. 
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simple  pleasures,  we  may  refer  to  the  lively 
interest  which  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his 
poorer  neighbours  ;  and  the  frequent  mention 
which  he  makes  of  them  in  his  letters,  which 
are  so  full  of  playful  touches  of  wit  and 
humour.  He  writes  of  Jenny  Raban,  a 
bright  girl,  who  ultimately  died  of  a  decline, 
and  whose  tomb  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in 
the  churchyard  at  Olney ;  and  of  James 
Andrew,  the  stone-mason  who  carved  that 
very  tomb,  and  whom  Cowper  styles  his 
"Michael  Angelo."  Then,  there  was  Geary 
Ball,  a  thirsty  soul,  who  paid  too  many  visits 
to  the  nearest  public-house,  and  whose  "  sole 
occupation  centred  in  filling  his  glass  and 
emptying  it."  "  So  long  as  he  was  able  to 
crawl  into  the  street,"  writes  Cowper,  "his 
journey  was  to  the  '  Royal  Oak '  and  home 
again  ;  and  so  punctual  were  we  both — I 
in  cleaning  my  teeth  at  my  window,  and 
he  in  drinking  his  dram  at  the  same  time 
—that  I  seldom  failed  to  observe  him. 
But  both  his  legs  are  now  blistered,  and 
refuse  to  assist  him  in  poisoning  himself 
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any  longer."  Years  afterwards,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Mrs.  Courtenay  (Catharina), 
he  tells  of  a  certain  Bob  Archer,  who  had 
given  a  dance  to  the  village  lads  and  lasses. 
They  danced  for  a  long  time,  or  did  some 
thing  like  it,  and,  when  at  length  they  retired, 
the  fiddler  asked  Bob  for  a  night's  lodging, 
whereupon  the  said  Bob  promised  to  show  him 
a  haycock.  Unluckily  for  Bob,  as  soon  as 
they  reached  it,  the  fiddler  knocked  him  down 
and  demanded  his  money ;  but,  happily  for 
Bob,  he  could  not  possibly  be  robbed,  having 
nothing.  "The  fiddler,"  writes  Cowper, 
"  having  amused  himself  with  kicking  him 
and  beating  him  as  he  lay,  as  long  as  he  saw 
good,  left  him,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 
since — nor  inquired  after  indeed,  being,  no 
doubt,  the  last  man  in  the  world  whom  Bob 
wishes  to  see  again." 

After  a  while,  Cowper  became  interested  in 
resuming  his  old  habit  of  versifying,  and  wrote 
several  shorter  poems,  amongst  them  being 
the  Latin  hymn — "  Heu  !  quam  remotus." 
To  the  devoted  Mary  Unwin  was  to  be  given 
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the  reward  of  finding  comfort  and  occupation 
for  him,  when  the  gloom  of  the  night  of 
sorrow  had  in  some  measure  been  relieved  by 
the  promise  of  the  dawn.  It  was  she  who 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  make  a  more 
sustained  effort,  and  undertake  some  work  of 
greater  importance  than  he  had  hitherto 
accomplished.  She  even  suggested  a  theme, 
and,  in  accordance  with  her  suggestion,  he 
wrote  the  "  Progress  of  Error ; "  the  winter  of 
1781  being  greatly  cheered  by  this  employ 
ment.  The  poem  was  really  begun  in  the 
December  of  1780 — "At  this  season  of  the 
year,"  he  writes,  "  and  in  this  gloomy,  uncom 
fortable  climate,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  the 
owner  of  a  mind  like  mine  to  divert  it  from 
sad  subjects,  and  fix  it  upon  such  as  may 
administer  to  its  amusement.  Poetry,  above 
all  things,  is  useful  to  me  in  this  respect." 
"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  writes  to  Newton,  "I 
ride  Pegasus  with  a  curb."  The  little  volume 
was  actually  ready  for  the  press  by  April, 
1781,  and  was  sent,  through  Newton,  to  the 
publisher,  John  Johnson,  to  whom  the  thanks 
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of  all  lovers  of  poetry  are  due  for  his  recogni 
tion  of  its  merits,  for  he  was  sufficiently 
enterprising  as  to  undertake  to  publish  it 
at  his  own  risk.  "  Johnson,"  remarks  Cowper, 
"has  heroically  set  all  perad ventures  at 
defiance,  and  takes  the  whole  charge  upon 
himself.  So  out  I  come."  As  each  poem  was 
finished  it  was  sent  to  Newton  for  approval, 
whilst  Cowper  also  invited  the  criticism  of  his 
publisher,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
intelligent  man.  The  volume  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  1782,  under  the  name  of 
"  Table  Talk,"  and  Cowper  wrote  to  William 
Unwin  as  follows  : — "  In  the  press,  and  speedily 
will  be  published  in  one  volume  (octavo), 
price  three  shillings,  Poems  by  William 
Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esquire." 
William  Unwin  was  somewhat  hurt  that  the 
poet  had  confided  in  Newton  rather  than 
himself ;  but  it  was  gently  explained  to  him, 
that  as  Newton  lived  in  London,  he  was 
better  able  to  negotiate  with  Johnson,  and 
thus  expedite  the  production  of  the  volume. 
Cowper  now  anxiously  awaited  the  verdict  of 
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the  reviewers,  and  was  also  exercised  in  his 
mind  as  to  what  would  be  thought  by  his 
friends.  "Before  I  had  published,"  he 
remarks  pertinently,  "  I  said  to  myself — you 
and  I,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not  concern  ourselves 
much  about  what  the  critics  may  say  of  our 
book.  But  having  once  sent  my  wits  out  for 
a  venture,  I  soon  became  anxious  about  the 
issue,  and  found  that  I  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  warm  place  in  my  own  good  graces, 
unless  my  friends  were  pleased  with  me  as 
much  as  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting  with 
their  approbation,  I  began  to  feel  the  workings 
of  ambition.  Friends  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  mine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not 
altogether  free  from  bias :  methinks  I  should 
like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two  speak  well  of 
me."  He  was  presently  gratified  by  the 
approval  of  the  "  London  Magazine,"  and  the 
"  Gentleman's,"  but  the  "Monthly  Review" 
"  still  kept  him  in  hot  water,"  and  he  had  to 
wait  another  month  for  its  award.  It  was, 
however,  favourable  when  it  appeared  ;  and  he 
was  charmed  with  the  generous  plaudits  of 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  at  that  time  American 
ambassador  in  Paris,  to  whom  Mr.  Thornton 
had  forwarded  a  copy.  But  the  silence  of  his 
friends,  Thurlow  and  Colman,  hurt  him 
deeply;  for  the  copy  which  he  forwarded  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  a  letter,  was  never 
even  acknowledged.  The  volume  met  with 
but  a  moderate  success ;  for  indeed  it  hardly 
contained  the  elements  of  popularity.  There 
are  some  fine  passages  in  the  "  Progress  of 
Error ; "  but  here  and  there  the  lines  are 
harsh,  though  others  are  highly  finished. 
"  Expostulation "  is  one  of  the  best  of  these 
poems.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  moral  satires 
provokes  the  remark  that  Cowper  was  unsuited 
to  the  office  of  censor,  for  with  the  best  of 
intentions  he  was  hardly  capable  of  looking 
impartially  at  both  sides  of  a  question ; 
while  his  judgment  is  speedily  disarmed  by 
the  faintest  personal  interest.  For  instance, 
he  had  written  some  lines  reflecting  on  Popery 
in  "The  Task;"  but  they  were  omitted,  because 
in  the  meanwhile  he  had  got  to  know  and  love 
the  Throckmortons.  He  was  undoubtedly 
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imbued  with  a  sincere  desire  to  inculcate  the 
precepts  of  morality ;  and  a  decidedly  clerical 
and  religious  tone  pervades  every  line  in  "Table 
Talk."  He  himself  best  explains  his  purpose. 
He  assures  us  that  he  wrote  "Charity,"  not  for 
popularity,  but  with  the  hope  of  doing  good, 
and  "Conversation"  to  convince  the  world  that 
they  make  but  an  indifferent  use  of  their 
tongues,  considering  the  design  of  Providence 
when  he  endowed  them  with  the  faculty  of 
speech ;  while  "  Retirement "  was  written  with 
a  view  of  demonstrating  the  opportunity  that 
it  afforded  for  cultivating  the  best  interests  of 
life,  and  the  happiness  of  that  state  in  particular 
when  discreetly  improved.  "  Table  Talk,"  un 
questionably,  bears  evidence  of  John  Newton's 
influence ;  and  the  preface  that  he  wrote  for  it 
was  considered  by  the  publisher  to  be  so 
austere,  that  he  believed  it  calculated  to  deter 
people  from  purchasing  the  volume.  There  is 
a  want  of  unity  in  the  poems  as  a  whole  ;  and 
an  unkind  critic  is  said  to  have  remarked  that 
it  was  little  better  than  "  a  dull  sermon  in  very 
indifferent  verse  on  '  Truth/  the '  Progress  of 
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Error,'  '  Charity/  and  some  other  serious 
subjects."  The  best  part  of  the  stanzas 
consists  in  the  epigrammatic  lines  and  couplets 
which  are  scattered  here  and  there.  Take,  for 
instance,  these  words  in  "  Retirement " — 

An  idler  is  a  watch  that  wants  both  hands, 
As  useless  if  it  goes  as  when  it  stands. 

These  lines  descriptive  of  the  press  are  vigorous. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  "  Progress  of 
Error  "— 

Thou  fountain  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise, 
Thou  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies, 
Like  Eden's  dread  probationary  tree, 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  from  thee. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  better  in  "  Truth " 
than  the  description  of  the  peasant  woman 
who — 

Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew, 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
O  happy  peasant !  0  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward. 

In    a    striking    passage   in   the   poem   called 
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"  Hope,"  Cowper  pays  a  noble  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  far-famed  preacher,  George 
Whitfield- 

He  loved  the  world  that  hated  him  ;  the  tear 
That  dropped  upon  his  Bible  was  sincere ; 
Assailed  by  scandal  and  the  tongue  of  strife, 
His  only  answer  was  a  blameless  life, 
And  he  that  forged,  and  he  that  threw  the  dart, 
Had  each  a  brother's  interest  in  his  heart. 

The  poet's  idea  of  charity  is  derived  from. a 
Divine  source,  for  he  realises  that  no  one  can 
improve  upon  that  exquisite  picture,  portrayed 
for  us  by  St.  Paul — 

Such  was  the  portrait  an  apostle  drew, 

The  bright  original  was  one  he  knew, 

Heaven  held  his  hand,  the  likeness  must  be  true. 

He  administers  a  little  corrective  to  those  who 
draw  too  largely  upon  their  imaginations  in 
the  words  taken  from  "  Conversation  " — 

"  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  an  arch  observer  cries. 

"  Yes  "  (rather  moved),  "  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes  !  " 

"  Sir !  I  believe  it  on  that  ground  alone, 

I  could  not  had  I  seen  it  with  mv  own." 
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Our  sympathies  are  fully  with  him  when  he 
writes — 

But  sedentary  weavers  of  long  tales 

Give  me  the  fidgets,  and  my  patience  fails. 

'Tis  the  most  asinine  employ  on  earth, 

To  hear  them  tell  of  parentage  and  birth, 

And  echo  conversations  dull  and  dry, 

Embellished  with—"  He  said,"  and,  "  So  said  I." 

Cowper  gives  a  striking  specimen  of  the 
converse  which  God  himself  approves  in  that 
beautiful  passage  in  "  Conversation,"  in  which 
he  describes  the  journey  of  the  disciples  to 
Emmaus.  Familiar  as  it  is,  we  cannot  forbear 
quoting  it — 

It  happened  on  a  solemn  eventide, 

Soon  after  He  that  was  our  surety  died, 

Two  bosom  friends,  each  pensively  inclined, 

The  scene  of  all  those  sorrows  left  behind, 

Sought  their  own  village,  busied  as  they  went 

In  musings  worthy  of  the  great  event : 

They  spake  of  Him  they  loved,  of  Him  whose  life, 

Though  blameless,  had  incurr'd  perpetual  strife, 

Whose  deeds  had  left,  in  spite  of  hostile  arts, 

A  deep  memorial  graven  on  their  hearts. 

The  recollection,  like  a  vein  of  ore, 

The  farther  traced  enrich'd  them  still  the  more ; 
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They  thought  Him,  and  they  justly  thought  Him,  one 
Sent  to  do  more  than  He  appear'd  to  have  done, 
To  exalt  a  people  and  to  place  them  high 
Above  all  else,  and  wonder'd  He  should  die. 
Ere  yet  they  brought  their  journey  to  an  end, 
A  stranger  join'd  them,  courteous  as  a  friend, 
And  asked  them  with  a  kind  engaging  air 
What  their  affliction  was,  and  begg'd  a  share. 
Inform'd,  He  gather'd  up  the  broken  thread, 
And  truth  and  wisdom  gracing  all  He  said. 
Explain'd,  illustrated,  and  search'd  so  well 
The  tender  theme  on  which  they  chose  to  dwell, 
That  reaching  home,  "the  night,"  they  said,  "isnear, 
We  must  not  now  be  parted,  sojourn  here  " — 
The  new  acquaintance  soon  became  a  guest, 
And  made  so  welcome  at  their  simple  feast, 
He  blessed  the  bread,  but  vanished  at  the  word, 
And  left  them  both  exclaiming,  "  'Twas  the  Lord  ! 
Did  not  our  hearts  feel  all  He  deign'd  to  say, 
Did  they  not  burn  within  us  by  the  way  ?  " 

Hay  ley  tells  us  that  one  of  the  poet's  inti 
mate  friends  had  written  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  poems  the  following  passage  from  the 
younger  Pliny,  as  descriptive  of  the  book  :— 
"  Multa  tenuiter,  multa  sublimitur,  multa  ven- 
nuste,  multa  tenere,  multa  dulcitur,  multe  cum 
bile."  "Many  passages  are  delicate,  many 
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sublime,  many  beautiful,  many  tender,  many 
sweet,  many  acrimonious."  The  poet  indeed 
was  ready  to  admit  that  there  were  many  cum 
bile. 

Cowper  experienced  a  distinct  blank  in 
his  life  when  Newton  left  Olney,  on  being 
appointed  by  Mr.  Thornton  to  the  living  of  St. 
Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the  city  of  London.  "I  am 
about,"  wrote  the  curate  to  his  friend  William 
Bull,  "  to  form  a  connection  for  life  with  one 
Mary  Woolnoth,  a  reputed  London  saint  in 
Lombard  Street."  Probably  it  was  quite  as 
well  that  Cowper  was  no  longer  dominated  by 
his  friend,  for  a  second  course  of  "  Christian 
happiness"  might  have  been  fatal  to  him. 
The  man  who  succeeded  Newton  as  curate  in 
charge  at  Olney  was  Thomas  Scott,  the  author 
of  "  The  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures."  He 
was  of  a  somewhat  similar  turn  of  mind  to  his 
predecessor,  but  the  poet  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  to  him.  Before  Newton  left  Olney 
he  had  introduced  Cowper  to  the  Rev.  William 
Bull,  a  dissenting  minister,  who  lived  about 
four  miles  away  at  Newport  Pagnell.  Bull 
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was  a  most  companionable  man,  and  himself 
devoted  to  literature,  so  that  the  two  became 
firm  friends.  Cowper  describes  his  new 
acquaintance  in  a  letter  to  William  Unwin  as 
"  a  dissenter,  but  a  liberal  one  ;  a  man  of  letters 
and  of  genius  ;  a  master  of  a  fine  imagination, 
or  rather  not  master  of  it — an  imagination 
which,  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  company 
he  loves  and  can  confide  in,  runs  away  with  him 
into  such  fields  of  imagination  as  amuse  and 
enliven  every  other  imagination  that  has  the 
happiness  to  be  of  the  party."  So  long  as 
Newton  had  lived  at  Olney,  a  quiet  pipe  with 
"  dear  Taureau  "  had  been  his  chief  recreation. 
Cowper  did  not  smoke  himself,  nor  did  he  cor 
dially  approve  the  practice,  but  he  was  delighted 
that  Bull  should  have  the  enjoyment,  calling 
him  playfully — 

The  smoke -inhaling  Bull, 
Always  filling,  never  full. 

It  soon  became  a  settled  plan  for  "  Carissime 
Taurorum  "  (as  Cowper  styled  his  new  friend) 
to  dine  with  him  and  Mrs.  Unwin  every  other 
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week  the  year  round,  while  occasionally  the 
poet  would  be  prevailed  upon  to  return  the 
visit. 

Amongst  all  the  simple  recreations  in  which 
Cowper  indulged,  perhaps  nothing  was  more 
beneficial  to  him  than  gardening.  He  declared 
that  he  began  with  lettuces  and  cauliflowers, 
ascending  by  slow  degrees  to  melons  and 
myrtles,  and  culminating  in  the  glories  of  an 
orange  tree.  He  even  attempted  pine  apples, 
for  he  writes  to  Joseph  Hill  about  importing 
some  plants  for  him,  as  he  had  a  good  bed  and 
a  good  frame  prepared  to  receive  them.  A 
very  favourite  toy  of  his  was  a  greenhouse,  or 
shed  as  he  called  it,  of  his  own  construction,  "so 
small  that  Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  have 
taken  it  on  his  back  and  walked  away  with  it." 
"  When  I  have  paid  it  the  accustomed  visit," 
he  writes,  "  and  watered  it  and  given  it  air,  I 
say  to  myself — '  This  is  not  mine,  'tis  a  play 
thing  lent  me  for  the  present ;  I  must  leave  it 
soon.' '  However,  the  "  frame  of  four  lights  " 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  and  a  very  great 
assistance  in  preserving  his  plants  ;  and  he 
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used  to  run  out  in  the  winter  nights,  sometimes 
in  the  snow,  with  the  bellows  under  his  arm, 
just  before  going  to  bed,  "  to  give  the  latest 
puff  to  the  embers,  lest  the  frost  should  seize 
them  before  morning."  In  one  of  his  earlier 
poems,  called  "  A  Winter  Nosegay,"  he  des 
cants  upon  the  advantages  of  this  much-prized 
possession  ;  and,  as  in  so  many  of  his  poetical 
effusions,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  paying 
a  tribute  to  his  guardian  angel. 

See,  Mary,  what  beauties  I  bring, 

From  the  shelter  of  that  sunny  shed, 
Where  the  flowers  have  the  charms  of  the  sprint', 

Though  abroad  they  are  frozen  and  dead. 

See  how  they  have  safely  survived 

The  frowns  of  a  sky  so  severe ; — 
Such  Mary's  true  love  that  has  lived 

Through  many  a  turbulent  year. 
The  charms  of  the  late-blowing  rose 

Seem  graced  with  a  livelier  hue, 
And  the  winter  of  sorrow  best  shows 

The  truth  of  a  friend  such  as  you. 

Cowper  had  long  been  wishing  for  some 
calm  retreat  where  he  could  write  undisturbed, 
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and  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
utilise  the  greenhouse  for  this  purpose.  He 
speedily  effected  some  simple  changes,  and  on 
16th  August,  1781,  we  find  him  writing  thus 
to  John  Newton  : — "  I  might  date  my  letter 
from  the  greenhouse,  which  we  have  converted 
into  a  summer  parlour.  The  walls  hung  with 
garden  mats,  and  the  floor  covered  with  a 
carpet;  the  sun,  too,  in  a  great  measure, 
excluded  by  an  awning  of  mats  which  forbids 
him  to  shine  anywhere  except  upon  the  carpet, 
it  affords  us  by  far  the  pleasantest  retreat  in 
Olney.  We  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  where  we 
always  did,  but  here  we  spend  all  the  rest  of 
our  time,  and  find  that  the  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  trees  and  the  singing  of  birds  are  much 
more  agreeable  to  our  ears  than  the  incessant 
barking  of  dogs  and  screaming  of  children." 
This  comfortable  nook  secured  to  him,  he 
declared,  "  all  that  could  be  found  in  the  most 
sequestered  hermitage,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  all  those  accommodations  at  hand 
which  no  hermitage  could  possibly  afford." 
He  invites  his  friend  Mr.  Bull  to  smoke  in 
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this  summer  parlour,  writing  as  follows : — 
"My  dear  friend, — My  greenhouse,  fronted 
with  myrtles,  and  where  I  hear  nothing  but  the 
pattering  of  a  fine  shower  and  the  sound  of 
distant  thunder,  wants  only  the  fumes  of  your 
pipe  to  make  it  perfectly  delightful.  Tobacco 
was  not  known  in  the  Golden  Age.  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  Golden  Age.  This  age  of 
iron  or  lead  would  be  insupportable  without 
it,  and  therefore  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  the  happiness  of  those  better  days  would 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  use  of  it. 
We  hope  that  you  and  your  son  are  perfectly 
recovered.  The  season  has  been  most  un 
favourable  to  animal  life,  and  I,  who  am  merely 
animal,  have  suffered  much  by  it." 

His  friend  William  Unwin  must,  of  course, 
share  his  pleasure  in  this  peaceful  retreat. 
"  My  dear  William,"  he  writes,  "  our  severest 
winter,  commonly  called  the  spring,  is  now 
over,  and  I  find  myself  seated  in  my  favourite 
recess — the  greenhouse.  In  such  a  situation, 
so  silent,  so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is 
heard,  and  where  only  my  myrtles  presume  to 
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peep  in  at  the  window,  you  may  suppose  I 
have  no  interruption  to  complain  of,  and  that 
my  thoughts  are  perfectly  at  my  command. 
But  the  beauties  of  the  spot  are  themselves 
an  interruption,  my  attention  being  called 
upon  by  those  very  myrtles,  by  a  double  row 
of  grass  pinks  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and 
by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom;  and 
you  are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as  no 
small  proof  of  my  regard  that,  though  you 
have  so  many  powerful  rivals,  I  disengage 
myself  from  them  all  and  devote  this  hour 
entirely  to  you."  The  poet  also  celebrates 
the  praises  of  a  greenhouse  in  song  :— 

Who  loves  a  garden  loves  a  greenhouse  too. 
Unconscious  of  a  less-propitious  clime, 
There  blooms  exotic  beauty,  warm  and  snug, 
While  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  snows  descend. 
The  spiry  myrtle  with  unwithering  leaf 
Shines  there,  and  flourishes. 

He  was  still  as  much  in  love  with  his  seques 
tered  nook  as  ever ;  for  rather  more  than  a 
year  later  we  find  him  writing  to  John 
Newton : — "My  greenhouse  is  never  so  pleasant 
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as  when  we  are  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
turned  out  of  it.  The  gentleness  of  the 
autumnal  suns,  and  the  calmness  of  this  latter 
season,  make  it  a  much  more  agreeable  retreat 
than  we  ever  find  it  in  summer,  when,  the 
winds  being  generally  brisk,  we  cannot  cool 
it  by  admitting  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air 
without  being  at  the  same  time  incommoded 
by  it ;  but  now  I  sit  with  all  the  windows  and 
the  door  wide  open,  and  am  regaled  with  the 
scent  of  every  flower  in  a  garden  as  full  of 
flowers  as  I  have  known  how  to  make  it.  We 
keep  no  bees,  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive  I  should 
hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.  All  the 
bees  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  a  bed  of 
mignonette  opposite  to  the  window,  and  pay 
me  for  the  honey  they  get  out  of  it  by  a  hum, 
which,  though  rather  monotonous,  is  as 
agreeable  to  my  ear  as  the  whistling  of  my 
linnets.  All  the  sounds  that  Nature  utters 
are  delightful,  at  least  in  this  country."  One 
can  see  what  an  exquisite  delight  his  garden 
was  to  Cowper  ;  for  he  celebrates  the  gift  of  a 
new  plant  in  song ;  not  forgetting  to  associate 
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with  it  the  name  of  his  faithful  Mary.  Thus 
when  a  plant  of  Virgin's  bower,  a  creeper 
which  grew  so  luxuriantly  as  to  form  a  shaded 
seat,  was  sent  from  Eartham,  he  writes  : — 

Thrive,  gentle  plant !  and  weave  a  bower 

For  Mary  and  for  me, 
And  deck  with  many  a  splendid  flower 

Thy  foliage  large  and  free. 

When  we  come  to  describe  Olney  we  feel 
that  we  are  on  classic  and  poetic  ground  ; — the 
home  as  it  was  for  many  years  of  a  man  and  a 
poet,  with  a  sweet  and  gentle,  yet  sublimely 
heroic  nature,  that  suffered  a  life-long  struggle 
with  that  direst  of  all  foes — "  the  unreasoning 
despair  of  a  broken  mind."  The  town  can  be 
but  very  little  altered  since  his  day,  when  it 
consisted  of  one  long  street,  the  houses  built 
of  stone,  but  the  far  greater  number  thatched. 
Passing  down  this  main  street,  which  is  also 
the  Bedford  road,  you  reach  the  market  place 
with  its  spreading  elm  in  the  centre,  and  here 
are  two  old  red-brick  houses  considerably  taller 
than  the  rest,  in  one  of  which  Cowper  lived. 
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Opposite  is  the  1 "  Bull "  Inn  where  he  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  once  took  refuge  from  a  case  of 
small-pox  in  their  house,  and  where  John 
Newton  wrote  to  them — "  What  can  you  both 
do  at  the  'Bull/  surrounded  with  noise  and 
nonsense  ?  You  have  had  a  great  cross,  and 
I  hope  the  Lord  has  sweetened  it,  and  enabled 
you  to  bear  it.  I  know  His  presence  can 
comfort  you  in  the  midst  of  bulls  and  bears." 

It  was  sometime  during  the  summer  of 
1781  that  Cowper  made  an  acquaintance  which 
speedily  ripened  into  friendship  with  Lady 
Austen,  whom  he  describes  in  a  letter  to 
Newton  as  "a  lively,  agreeable  woman,  who 
had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  accounted  it  a 
great  simpleton,  as  it  is ;  one  who  laughed  and 
made  laugh,  and  could  keep  up  a  conversation 
without  seeming  to  labour  at  it."  It  appears 
that  she  had  come  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jones,  the  wife  of  the  vicar  of  Clifton  Reynes, 
a  neighbouring  village.  The  sisters  came 
into  Olney  one  afternoon  to  do  some  shopping, 

1  An  old-fashioned  but  most  comfortable  hotel ;  probably  much 
the  same  as  it  was  in  Cowper's  time. 
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and  Cowper  happening  to  look  out  of  his 
window  saw  that  Mrs.  Jones  was  accompanied 
by  a  lady  of  fashionable  demeanour,  who 
turned  out  to  be  Lady  Austen,  the  widow  of 
a  baronet,  and  quite  a  woman  of  the  world. 
The  poet  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
her  appearance,  and  he  begged  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  was  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Jones,  to  ask 
them  to  come  into  tea.  Always  willing  to 
accede  to  his  slightest  wish  she  readily  gave 
the  invitation,  which  the  ladies  as  gladly 
accepted,  and  in  due  time  arrived.  When  the 
hour  came,  however,  for  meeting  them,  Cowper, 
overcome  with  nervousness,  shrank  from 
joining  the  party,  but  at  length  did  so,  and, 
to  quote  Hayley's  quaint  phraseology,  was 
"  so  reanimated  by  Lady  Austen's  colloquial 
talents,"  that  he  offered  to  escort  the  ladies 
home.  The  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon 
ripened  into  intimacy,  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
Buckinghamshire  Patmos  were  charmed  with 
the  radiance  which  suddenly  surrounded  them. 
Lady  Austen  was  ready  to  waive  all  ceremony 
by  paying  the  first  visit  to  her  friends,  and  very 
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soon  a  picnic  was  planned  to  which  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  Unwin,  though  no  longer  in  their 
first  youth,  were  delighted  to  be  asked.  The 
poet  described  the  little  dissipation  they  were 
all  to  enjoy  so  much  in  a  long  letter  to  John 
Newton,  the  whole  of  which  is  written  in  what 
he  calls  Hop-o'-my-thumb  rhymes.  Part  of  this 
doggerel  runs  as  follows : — Mrs.  Jones  proposes, 
ere  July  closes,  that  she  and  her  sister,  and 
her  Jones  Mister.  And  we  that  are  here,  our 
course  shall  steer,  to  dine  in  the  Spinney  ;  but 
for  a  guinea,  if  the  weather  should  hold,  so 
hot  and  so  cold,  we  had  better  by  far,  stay 
Jf  \0  where  we  are.  Fpr  the  grass  thafr-  grows, 
wkids  nobody  mows  (which  is  very  wrong), 
so  rank  and  so  long,  that,  so  to  speak,  'tis  at 
least  a  week,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  ere  it  dries 
again. 

Fortunately  the  weather  was  propitious, 
and  all  went  well.  Cowper  gives  some  further 
account  of  this  pleasant  gathering,  when  the 
simple  refreshments  were  conveyed  to  the 
Spinney  by  Lady  Austen's  man,  and  his  own 
garden  boy.  "A  board,"  he  writes,  "laid 
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over  the  top  of  the  wheelbarrow,  served  us  for 
a  table  ;  our  dining-room  was  a  root  house 
lined  with  moss  and  ivy.  At  six  o'clock  the 
servants,  who  had  dined  under  the  great  elm 
upon  the  ground  at  a  little  distance,  boiled  the 
kettle,  and  the  said  wheelbarrow  served  us 
for  a  tea-table.  We  then  took  a  walk  into 
the  Wilderness,  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  were 
at  home  again  a  little  after  eight,  having  spent 
the  day  together  from  noon  till  evening  with 
out  one  cross  occurrence,  or  the  least  weariness 
of  each  other — a  happiness  few  parties  of 
pleasure  can  boast  of."  Lady  Austen  was 
enchanted  with  her  new  friends,  and  openly 
regretted  that  she  had  a  house  in  London  on 
her  hands,  but  declared  that  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  when  the  lease  should  have  expired,  she 
would  like  nothing  so  much  as  to  take  a  house 
at  Olney.  In  fact,  this  fashionable  lady  sud 
denly  developed  a  marked  preference  for  the 
calm  seclusion  of  country  life  ;  and  the  par 
ticular  abode  on  which  she  had  set  her 
affections  was  the  house  next  door  to  that 
occupied  by  the  poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin.  "  If 
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the  project  takes  effect,"  writes  Cowper  to 
Newton,  "  a  thousand  varieties  will  attend  the 
change  it  will  make  in  our  situation  at  Olney. 
If  not,  it  will  serve,  however,  to  speculate  and 
converse  on,  and  steal  away  many  hours, 
by  engaging  our  attention  before  it  be  entirely 
dropped."  "Lady  Austen,"  adds  the  poet  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  "  very  desirous  of 
retirement,  especially  of  a  retirement  near  her 
sister,  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Scott  as  a  preacher, 
and  of  your  two  humble  servants  now  in  the 
greenhouse,  as  the  most  agreeable  creatures  in 
the  world,  is  at  present  determined  to  settle 
here.  That  part  of  our  great  building  which 
is  at  present  occupied  by  Dick  Coleman,  his 
wife,  child,  and  a  thousand  rats,  is  the  corner 
of  the  world  she  chooses  above  all  others  as 
the  place  of  her  future  residence.  Next  spring 
twelvemonth  she  begins  to  repair  and  beautify, 
and  the  following  winter  (by  which  time  the 
lease  of  her  house  in  town  will  determine) 
she  intends  to  take  possession.  I  am  highly 
pleased  with  the  plan  upon  Mrs.  Unwin's 
account,  who,  since  Mrs.  Newton's  departure, 
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is  destitute  of  all  female  connexions,  and  has 
not,  in  any  emergency,  a  woman  to  speak  to. 
Mrs.  Scott  is  indeed  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  an  excellent  person,  but  always  engaged 
by  a  close  attention  to  her  family,  and  no  more 
than  ourselves  a  lover  of  visiting.  But  these 
things  are  all  at  present  in  the  clouds.  Two 
years  must  intervene,  and  in  two  years  not 
only  this  project,  but  all  the  projects  in 
Europe,  may  be  disconcerted." 

There  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  the 
advent  of  this  comparatively  youthful  widow 
brought  a  certain  accession  of  gaiety  into 
Cowper's  always  more  or  less  gloomy  existence. 
She  remained  for  the  three  summer  months  at 
Clifton,  during  which  they  met  frequently  in 
cordial  and  pleasant  intimacy.  "  She  is  most 
agreeable,"  wrote  Cowper  to  Unwin,  "  and 
has  fallen  in  love  with  your  mother  and  me, 
insomuch  that  I  do  not  know  but  she'  may 
settle  at  Olney."  Lady  Austen  was  undeni 
ably  a  pretty  and  attractive  woman — "  a  fairer 
form  and  face  might  not  shine  upon  a  poet, 
even  in  dreams."  She  took,  or  feigned  to 
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take,  an  unfailing  interest  in  all  this  same 
poet's  occupations ;  admiring  his  drawings, 
which  were  by  no  means  artistic,  three  of 
which  she  insisted  on  having  framed.  She 
stimulated  his  genius,  too,  and  was  often  able 
to  chase  away  his  gloom.  At  the  close  of  the 
summer,  however,  this  bright  bird  of  paradise 
took  her  flight,  having  to  return  to  town  to 
her  house  in  Queen  Anne  Street.  Cowper 
immediately  wrote  to  William  Unwin,  begging 
him  to  call  there,  and  speaking  of  her  in  the 
most  flattering  terms.  "She  has  many  features 
in  her  character  which  you  will  admire ;  but 
one  in  particular,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of 
it,  will  engage  your  attention  and  esteem. 
She  has  a  degree  of  gratitude  in  her  compo 
sition,  so  quick  a  sense  of  obligation,  as  is 
hardly  to  be  found  in  any  rank  of  life. 
.  .  .  Discover  but  a  wish  to  please  her, 
and  she  never  forgets  it ;  not  only  thanks  you, 
but  the  tears  will  start  into  her  eyes  at  the 
recollection  of  the  smallest  service.  With  these 
fine  feelings  she  has  the  most  harmless  vivacity 
you  can  imagine.  In  short,  she  is — what  you 
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will  find  her  to  be,  upon  half  an  hour's 
conversation  with  her."  By  the  time  Lady 
Austen  left  Clifton,  she  and  the  poet  were 
"sister  Anna  and  brother  William"  to  each 
other,  while  they  had  arranged  to  correspond 
together.  "  At  her  departure,"  wrote  Cowper 
to  Unwin,  "  she  herself  proposed  a  correspond 
ence  ;  and  because  writing  does  not  suit  your 
mother,  proposed  a  correspondence  with  me. 
By  her  own  desire  I  wrote  to  her  under  the 
assumed  relation  of  a  brother,  and  she  to  me 
as  a  sister."  Soon  after  she  reached  London 
she  sent  him  a  printing  press,  and  he  wrote  to 
thank  her  in  a  letter  beginning,  "My  dear 
sister  ; "  while  later  .on  he  sent  her  a  poetical 
epistle  in  which  he  addressed  her  as  "  Dear 
Anna  ; "  while  he  remarks  upon  her  coming — 

.     .     .     from  distant  Loire  to  chuse 
A  cottage  on  the  banks  of  Ouse. 

He  also  descants  upon  their  friendship,  which 
he  compares  to  one  of  Nature's  sweetest 
flowers,  having  arisen 

.     .     .     from  a  seed  of  tiny  size 
That  seemed  to  promise  no  such  prize ; 
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A  transient  visit  intervening, 

And  made  almost  without  a  meaning 

(Hardly  the  effect  of  inclination, 

Much  less  of  pleasing  expectation), 

Produced  a  friendship  then  begun, 

That  has  cemented  us  in  one ; 

And  placed  it  in  our  power  to  prove, 

By  long  fidelity  and  love, 

That  Solomon  has  wisely  spoken — 

"A  threefold  cord  is  not  soon  broken." 

The  poet  doubtless  wrote  as  he  felt,  but 
Lady  Austen's  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
"  this  threefold  cord "  does  not  seem  quite  so 
apparent.  This  poetical  epistle  had  been 
written  some  time  in  December,  1781,  and  by 
February,  1782,  there  had  arisen  a  cloud 
between  them.  The  lady  had  evidently 
flattered  herself  that  she  had  made  a  conquest, 
and  began  to  look  upon  Cowper  in  the  light  of 
an  admirer,  and  this  being  the  case,  it  was 
hardly  surprising  that  his  letters  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  her  rather  sanguine  expectations. 
The  delicate  interchange  of  correspondence 
was  no  pleasure  to  her ;  and  she  appears  to 
have  tried  to  get  up  something  like  a  lover's 
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quarrel ;  for  at  length  she  wrote  to  complain 
that  a  certain  passage  in  one  of  his  letters 
had  given  her  much  displeasure.  Cowper 
innocently  protested  that  he  could  not  recall 
the  particular  passage  to  which  she  referred, 
and  assured  his  friend  Unwin,  with  character 
istic  simplicity,  that  he  was  conscious  of  none 
but  "the  most  upright  and  inoffensive 
intentions."  However,  being  a  most  courteous 
gentleman,  he  apologised  for  having  inadver 
tently  offended  her  ladyship,  and  the  breach 
was  healed.  Their  correspondence  proceeded 
smoothly  for  a  time,  but  even  Cowper  at 
length  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  lady 
expected  too  much.  "  She  expressed,"  so  he 
wrote  to  Unwin,  "a  sort  of  romantic  idea 
of  our  merits,  and  built  such  expectations 
of  felicity  upon  our  friendship  as  we  were 
sure  that  nothing  human  could  possibly 
answer.  I  wrote  to  her,  to  remind  her  that 
we  were  mortal,  to  recommend  it  to  her  not 
to  think  more  highly  of  us  than  the  subject 
would  warrant,  and  intimating  that  when  we 
embellish  a  creature  with  colours  taken  from 
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our  own  fancy,  and,  so  adorned,  admire  and 
praise  it  beyond  its  real  merits,  we  make  it  an 
idol,  and  have  nothing  to  expect  in  the  end 
but  that  it  will  deceive  our  hopes,  and  that  we 
shall  derive  nothing  from  it  but  a  painful  con 
viction  of  our  error."  "Your  mother,"  he  adds, 
"  heard  me  read  the  letter,  she  read  it  herself, 
and  honoured  it  with  her  warm  approbation. 
But  it  gave  mortal  offence  ;  it  received  indeed 
an  answer,  but  such  an  one  as  I  could  by  no 
means  reply  to ;  and  there  ended  (for  it  was 
impossible  that  it  should  ever  be  renewed)  a 
friendship  that  bid  fair  to  be  lasting,  being 
formed  with  a  woman  whose  seeming  stability 
of  temper,  whose  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
great  experience  of  its  folly,  but  above  all, 
whose  sense  of  religion,  and  seriousness  ot 
mind  (for  with  all  that  gaiety  she  is  a  great 
thinker),  induced  us  both,  in  spite  of  that 
cautious  reserve  that  marks  our  characters,  to 
trust  her,  to  love  and  value  her,  and  to  open 
our  hearts  for  her  reception." 

Both    Cowper    and    Mrs.     Unwin     were 
seriously  disturbed  by  this  untoward  snapping 
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of  the  "  threefold  cord ; "  but  they  gradually 
resumed  the  peaceful  tenor  of  their  ordinary 
way  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  though 
giving  a  few  regrets  for  the  companionship  to 
which  they  had  looked  forward.  As  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  they  regarded  a  renewal 
of  intercourse  as  "  impossible,"  and  were  pro 
portionately  surprised  when  a  peace-offering 
arrived  from  Lady  Austen  in  the  shape  of 
three  pairs  of  ruffles  which  she  had  worked 
with  her  own  fair  hands  for  Mr.  Cowper,  with 
a  promise  that  a  fourth  pair  should  follow. 
Having  been  so  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  his 
epistles  to  "  Sister  Anna,"  the  poet  would  not 
risk  a  letter  on  this  occasion,  but  commissioned 
her  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  the  bearer 
of  the  gift,  to  express  his  thanks — "  I  begged 
Mr.  Jones,"  he  says,  "  to  tell  her  when  he  wrote 
next  how  much  I  thought  myself  obliged ; 
and  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  should 
make  her  a  very  inadequate,  though  the  only 
return  in  my  power,  by  laying  my  volume  at 
her  feet."  The  book  referred  to  was  of  course 
the  volume  called  "Table  Talk."  Both  the 
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poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  too  much  perturbed 
by  the  little  fracas  to  look  forward  with  any 
pleasure  to  a  revival  of  intercourse  with  a  lady 
who  was  so  easily  annoyed.  "We  are  far 
from  wishing  a  renewal  of  this  connection," 
wrote  Cowper ;  and  this  was  after  he  had  had 
some  little  time  for  consideration.  "  We 
did  indeed,"  he  adds,  "find  it  in  a  certain 
way  an  agreeable  one,  while  that  lady 
continued  in  the  country,  yet  not  altogether 
compatible  with  our  favourite  plan,  with  that 
silent  retirement  in  which  we  have  spent  so 
many  years,  and  in  which  we  wish  to  spend 
what  are  yet  before  us.  ...  Her  vivacity 
was  sometimes  too  much  for  us ;  occasionally, 
perhaps,  it  might  refresh  and  revive  us,  but  it 
more  frequently  exhausted  us,  neither  your 
mother  nor  I  (he  was  writing  to  Mr.  Unwin) 
being  in  that  respect  at  all  a  match  for  her. 
But,  after  all,  it  does  not  depend  upon  us 
whether  our  former  intimacy  shall  take  place 
again  or  not ;  or  rather  whether  we  shall 
attempt  to  cultivate  it,  or  give  it  over,  as  we 
are  most  inclined  to  do,  in  despair."  He  goes 
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on  to  say  that,  should  overtures  be  made  to 
them,  although  they  might  wish  to  be  reserved, 
they  could  not  be  rude ;  but  that  they  would 
renew  the  connection  with  reluctance,  not 
having  much  to  hope  from  the  fruit  that  it 
had  already  produced.  It  happened  very 
much  as  Cowper  had  anticipated  ;  for  Lady 
Austen,  who  was  not  troubled  with  bashfulness, 
soon  came  again  to  visit  her  sister  at  Clifton, 
and  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on 
Mrs.  Unwin,  when  she  threw  herself  into  that 
lady's  arms,  embraced  her  with  "  tears  of 
tenderest  affection,"  and  peace  was  restored. 
"We  were  all  a  little  awkward  at  first," 
observes  Cowper ;  yet  they  soon  appear  to 
have  settled  down  in  quite  harmonious  fashion. 
William  Unwin  clearly  distrusted  her  ladyship  ; 
but  the  poet  now  writes  to  assure  him,  that  if 
he  knew  her  as  well  as  they  did  he  would  love 
her.  "  She  is,  and  has  been,"  he  adds,  "  for  the 
last  fortnight  a  part  of  our  family." 

It  appeared  that  soon  after  Lady  Austen 
went  to  stay  with  her  sister,  Mr.  Jones  had 
occasion  to  go  to  London.  "  No  sooner  was 
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he  gone,"  writes  Cowper,  "  than  the  Chateau, 
being  left  without  a  garrison,  was  besieged  as 
regularly  as  night  came  on.  Villains  were 
both  seen  and  heard  in  the  garden.  The 
kitchen  window  in  particular  was  assailed. 
The  ladies,  being  worn  out  with  constant 
watching,  at  length  agreed  to  take  refuge  with 
us/'  As  soon  as  Mr.  Jones  returned,  his  wife 
and  daughter  quitted  the  friends  who  had  pro 
tected  them,  but  Lady  Austen  remained  where 
she  was,  "  her  spirits  having  been  too  much 
disturbed  to  return  to  a  place  where  she  had 
been  so  terrified."  She  had  revived  the  idea 
of  settling  at  Olney;  and,  according  to  a  letter 
written  from  Cowper  to  Unwin,  16th  June, 
17812,  had  proposed  their  all  residing  together. 
"  She  has  sprung  a  project,"  writes  the  poet, 
"  which  serves  at  least  to  amuse  us  and  make 
us  laugh,  to  hire  a  house  on  Clifton  Hill,  which 
is  large,  commodious,  and  handsome,  will  hold 
us  conveniently,  and  any  friends  who  may 
occasionally  favour  us  with  a  visit."  This 
project  was,  however,  eventually  abandoned, 
for  Lady  Austen  took  up  her  abode  at  the 
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vicarage,  where  she  was  able  to  hire  as  many 

rooms  as  she  pleased,  and  these  she  preferred 

to  embellish  with  her  own   furniture.     The 

poet     describes     their     constant    intercourse 

through    that    convenient    entrance    in    the 

garden-wall  which,  in  John   Newton's  time, 

iiad  formed  "  a  right  of  way  "  to  and  from  the 

ricarage.     "  From  a  scene  of  the  most  un- 

interrupted    retirement,"   he   writes    to    Mr. 

/Newton,   "we   have    passed  at  once   into   a 

{state  of  constant  engagement.     Not  that  our 

/  society  is  much  multiplied ;  the  addition  of  an 

individual  has  made  all  this  difference.     Lady 

Austen  and  we  pass  our  days  alternately  at 

each  other's  Chateau.     In  the  morning  I  walk 

with  one  or  other  of  the  ladies,  and  in  the 

evening   wind  thread.      Thus  did   Hercules, 

and  thus  probably  did  Samson,  and  thus  do  I ; 

and  were  both  those  heroes  living,  I  should 

not  fear  to  challenge  them  to  a  trial  of  skill  in 

that  business,  or  doubt  to  beat  them  both." 

That  a  woman  of  fashion  should  suddenly  be 

smitten  with  a  penchant  for  seclusion,  "  a  pair 

of  Puritans   for   her   only  society,  seems  to 
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show,"  writes  Gold  win  Smith  in  his  "  Life  of 
Cowper,"  "  that  one  of  the  Puritans  at  least 
must  have  possessed  great  powers  of  attrac 
tion."  There  is  no  doubt  that  Lady  Austen 
was  a  very  fascinating  woman ;  and  she 
evidently  admired  the  poet,  although  she 
made  love  to  both  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
by  declaring  that  there  were  none  on  earth 
whom  she  called  friends  but  themselves. 
Her  society  acted  on  him,  at  anyrate  for  a 
time,  as  a  kind  of  enchantment.  He  wrote 
songs  for  the  music  of  her  harpsichord,  and 
she  inspired  him  with  subjects  for  his  poems. 
It  was  at  her  suggestion  that  the  lines  on  "  The 
Loss  of  the  Royal  George"  were  written.  She 
stimulated  his  genius,  and  was  frequently  able 
to  charm  away  his  melancholy.  We  owe  to 
her  the  inimitable  ballad  of  "John  Gilpin;"  for 
it  was  she  who,  having  heard  the  story  as  a 
child,  one  evening  related  it  to  Cowper  with  a 
view  to  charming  away  a  fit  of  despondency. 
The  incident  fairly  took  possession  of  his 
imagination.  He  went  to  bed  that  night,  but 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it,  and  next 
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morning  he  sat  down  and  wrote  the  famous 
ballad.  It  soon  became  popular,  for  it  was 
recited  by  Henderson,  a  well-known  actor, 
and  thus  speedily  became  familiar  to  many 
people  who  might  never  have  seen  it  in  print. 
Yet  it  was  printed  in  many  different  publica 
tions — in  newspapers,  reviews,  and  magazines; 
while  it  may  even  have  been  sold  as  a  street 
ballad.  There  was  immense  rejoicing  when 
the  news  of  its  success  reached  the  quiet  circle 
at  Olney,  and  possibly  its  popularity  compen 
sated  the  poet  in  a  measure  for  the  comparative 
failure  of  "  Table  Talk."  The  Rev.  William 
Unwin  wrote  that  the  poem  made  him  laugh 
tears,  and  that  the  ladies  were  delighted. 
"  They  do  not  always  laugh  so  innocently  or 
at  so  small  an  expense,"  remarked  the  poet. 
So  true  it  is  that  "  a  jest  has  the  wings  of  a 
swallow,  which  carry  it  into  every  nook  and 
corner." 
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hile  Lady  Austen  was  so  much 
at  the  poet  wrote  some  of  the 
of  his  many  playful  epistles.     In 
to  his  friend  John  Newton,  he 
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gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  visit  of  a 
political  candidate  for  the  election.  "  My  dear 
friend,"  he  writes,  "It  being  His  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  I  should  yet  have  another 
opportunity  to  write  before  he  dissolves  the 
Parliament,  I  avail  myself  of  it  with  all 
possible  alacrity.  .  .  .  We  were  sitting  yester 
day  after  dinner — the  two  ladies  and  myself— 
very  composedly,  and  without  the  least  appre 
hension  of  any  such  intrusion,  in  our  snug- 
parlour,  the  one  lady  knitting,  the  other  net 
ting,  and  the  gentleman  winding  worsted,  when, 
to  our  unspeakable  surprise,  a  mob  appeared 
before  the  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  the  boys  hallooed,  and  the  maid 
announced  Mr.  Grenville.  Puss  was,  unfor 
tunately,  let  out  of  her  box,  so  that  the 
candidate,  with  all  his  good  friends  at  his  heels, 
was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand  entry, 
and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  suscep 
tible  of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose, 
climb  in  at  a  window  than  be  absolutely 
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excluded.  In  a  minute  the  yard,  the  kitchen, 
and  the  parlour  were  filled.  Mr.  Grenville, 
advancing  towards  me,  shook  me  by  the  hand 
with  a  degree  of  cordiality  that  was  extremely 
seducing.  As  soon  as  he  and  as  many  more 
as  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to 
open  the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  vote,  for  which  he  readily  gave  me 
credit.  I  assured  him  I  had  no  influence, 
which  he  was  not  equally  inclined  to  believe, 
and  the  less,  no  doubt,  because  Mr.  Ashburner, 
the  draper,  addressing  himself  to  me  at  that 
moment,  informed  me  that  I  had  a  great  deal. 
Supposing  that  I  could  not  be  possessed  of 
such  a  treasure  without  knowing  it,  I  ventured 
to  confirm  my  first  assertion  by  saying  that  if 
I  had  any  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
This  ended  the  conference.  Mr.  Grenville 
squeezed  me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the 
ladies,  and  withdrew.  He  kissed  likewise  the 
maid  in  the  kitchen,  and  seemed,  upon  the 
whole,  a  most  loving,  kissing,  kind-hearted 
gentleman.  He  is  very  young,  genteel,  and 
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handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of  very  good  eyes 
in  his  head,  which,  not  being  sufficient,  as  it 
would  seein,  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult 
purposes  of  a  senator,  he  has  a  third  also, 
which  he  wore  suspended  by  a  riband  from  his 
buttonhole.  The  boys  hallooed,  the  dogs 
barked,  Puss  scampered ;  the  hero,  with  his 
long  train  of  obsequious  followers,  withdrew. 
We  made  ourselves  very  merry  with  the 
adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our 
former  tranquillity,  never  probably  to  be  thus 
interrupted  more.  ...  It  is  comfort 
able,"  he  adds,  "to  be  of  no  consequence  in  a 
world  where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without 
disobliging  somebody.  The  town,  however, 
seems  to  be  much  at  his  service,  and,  if  he  be 
equally  successful  throughout  the  country,  he 
will  undoubtedly  gain  his  election.  Mr.  Ash- 
burner,  perhaps,  was  a  little  mortified,  because 
it  was  evident  that  I  owed  the  honour  of  this 
visit  to  his  misrepresentation  of  my  import 
ance.  But,  had  he  thought  proper  to  assure 
Mr.  Grenville  that  I  had  three  heads,  I  should 
not,  I  suppose,  have  been  bound  to  produce 
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them."  "  We  are  as  well,"  concludes  the  poet, 
"as  a  spring  hardly  less  severe  than  the 
severest  winter  will  give  us  leave  to  be. — With 
our  united  love,  we  are,  yours  and  Mrs. 
Newton's  affectionate  and  faithful  W.  C., 
M.  U." 

Lady  Austen  had  suggested  many  themes 
for  the  poet's  muse,  and  it  was  she  who 
entreated  him  to  make  a  more  sustained  effort 
and  try  his  hand  at  a  longer  poem  in  blank 
verse. 

"  But  if  I  do,"  he  answered,  "  you  will  have 
to  give  me  a  subject." 

"  Oh,  you  can  write  upon  any  subject,"  she 
replied ;  "  take,  for  instance,  this  sofa  upon 
which  I  am  reclining." 

The  fair  widow  was  certainly  happier  in 
her  selection  than  Mary  Unwin  had  been 
when  she  suggested  "The  Progress  of  Error;" 
the  poet  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  "  the  right 
chord  was  struck,"  and  "  The  Sofa  "  was  now 
written,  the  first  of  the  six  books  published 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Task."  The  poem 
commences  with  the  words — 
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I  sing  the  Sofa.     I  who  lately  sang 
Truth,  Hope,  and  Charity,  and  touched  with  awe 
The  solemn  chords,  and  with  a  trembling  hand, 
Escaped  with  pain  from  that  adventurous  flight, 
Now  seek  repose  upon  an  humbler  theme ; 

Then  adding,  in  graceful  acknowledgment  to 
Lady  Austen — 

The  theme  though  humble,  yet  august  and  proud 
The  occasion — for  the  Fair  commands  the  song. 

The  exact  month  when  he  began  this  new 
poem  in  blank  verse  is  not  known ;  but  he 
writes  to  his  friend  William  Bull  on  the 
3rd  of  August,  1783— " l  The  Sofa'1  is 
ended,  but  not  finished,  a  paradox  which  your 
natural  acumen,  sharpened  by  habits  of  logical 
attention,  will  enable  you  to  reconcile  at  a 
moment.  Do  not  imagine,  however,  that  I 
lounge  over  it;  on  the  contrary,  I  find  it 
severe  exercise  to  mould  and  fashion  it  to  my 
mind." 

The  poet  had  accustomed  himself  to  call  on 
Lady  Austen  every  morning  at  eleven  to  pay 

1  It  was  only  the  first  book  of  the  poem  called  "  The  Task." 
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his  respects  to  her  ladyship;  and  they  usually 
dined  on  alternate  days  at  each  other's  houses. 
He  now  began  to  find  this  constant  attendance 
rather  irksome,  as  it  interfered  with  his  literary 
work ;  yet  he  was  not  sufficiently  strong- 
minded  to  decide  to  make  any  change.  Lady 
Austen  was  not  in  very  good  health  or  spirits 
at  this  time,  and  was  inclined  to  be  exacting, 
and  piqued  that  the  poet  should  seem  wearied 
and  fretted  by  his  attendance.  One  little 
disagreeableness  doubtless  led  to  another,  and 
a  breach  between  friends  who  had  been  so 
particularly  intimate  was  difficult  to  heal. 
Before  the  poem  she  had  suggested  was  quite 
finished,  Lady  Austen  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  leave  Olney,  removing  to  Bath,  and  later 
on  to  Bristol,  for  change  of  air.  Cowper  has 
himself  related  his  version  of  the  story  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  written  some  time 
afterwards.  "  There  came,"  he  writes,  "  a 
lady  into  this  country,  by  name  and  title 
Lady  Austen,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Austen.  At  first  she  lived  with  her 
sister  about  a  mile  from  Olney,  but  in  a  few 
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weeks  took  lodgings  at  the  vicarage  here. 
Between  the  vicarage  and  the  back  of  our 
house  are  interposed  our  gardens,  an  orchard, 
and  the  garden  belonging  to  the  vicarage. 
She  had  lived  much  in  France,  was  very 
sensible,  and  had  infinite  vivacity.  She  took 
a  great  liking  to  us,  and  we  to  her.  She  had 
been  used  to  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  we, 
fearing  that  she  would  feel  such  a  transition 
into  silent  retirement  irksome,  contrived  to 
give  her  our  agreeable  company  often. 
Becoming  continually  more  and  more  intimate, 
a  practice  at  length  obtained  of  our  dining 
with  each  other  alternately  every  day, 
Sundays  excepted.  In  order  to  facilitate  our 
communication  we  made  doors  in  the  two 
garden-walls  aforesaid,  by  which  means  we 
considerably  shortened  the  way  from  one 
house  to  the  other,  and  could  meet  when  we 
pleased  without  entering  the  town  at  all ;  a 
measure  the  rather  expedient,  because  the 
town  is  abominably  dirty,  and  she  kept  no 
carriage.  On  her  first  settlement  in  our  neigh 
bourhood,  I  made  it  my  own  particular  business 
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(for  at  that  time  I  was  not  employed  in  writing, 
having  published  my  first  volume  and  not  begun 
my  second)  to  pay  my  devoirs  to  her  ladyship 
every  morning  at  eleven.  Customs  very  soon 
became  laws.  I  began  *  The  Task/  for  she 
was  the  lady  who  gave  me  '  The  Sofa '  for 
subject.  Being  once  engaged  in  the  work,  I 
began  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  my  morning 
attendance.  We  had  seldom  breakfasted 
ourselves  till  ten,  and  the  intervening  hour 
was  all  the  time  I  could  find  in  the  whole  day 
for  writing,  and  occasionally  it  would  happen 
that  the  half  of  that  hour  was  all  that  I  could 
secure  for  the  purpose.  But  there  was  no 
remedy.  Long  usage  had  made  that  which 
was  at  first  optional  a  point  of  good  manners, 
and  consequently  of  necessity,  and  I  was 
forced  to  neglect  'The  Task'  to  attend  upon  the 
lady  who  had  inspired  the  subject.  But  she 
had  ill-health,  and  before  I  had  quite  finished 
the  work  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Bristol. 
Thus,  as  I  told  you,  my  dear,  the  cause  of  the 
many  interruptions  that  I  mentioned  was 
removed,  and  now,  except  the  Bull  that  I 
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spoke  of,   we   seldom   have  any  company  at 
all." 

Cowper  does  not  relate  the  whole  story  to 
his  cousin,  for  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
farewell  letter  which  he  despatched  to  Lady 
Austen  at  Bristol,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 
"  have  lamented  the  circumstances  that  forced 
him  to  renounce  her  society."  No  one  can 
ever  know  the  contents  of  this  letter,  because 
as  soon  as  Lady  Austen  had  read  it  she 
committed  it  to  the  flames;  but  in  after  years, 
when  time  had  softened  her  reminiscences  and 
regrets,  she  acknowledged  to  Hay  ley  "that  a 
more  admirable  letter  could  not  have  been 
written."  She  may  even  have  been  willing  to 
own  to  herself  then,  that  although  she  had 
cherished  the  dream  of  becoming  Cowper 's 
wife,  it  was  a  happy  circumstance  for  her  that 
the  dream  never  became  a  reality.  It 
amounts  to  this,  that  what  really  passed 
between  the  poet,  and  the  lady  he  was  so  eager 
to  adopt  as  a  sister,  must  remain  one  of  those 
many  little  mysteries  in  literary  life  which 
perhaps  add  a  certain  interest  to  a  biography. 
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There  seems  little  doubt  that  Lady  Austen 
had  fallen  in  love  with  Cowper,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  his  extreme  simplicity  of  heart 
it  took  him  a  long  time  to  perceive  the  fact. 
When  he  did  so,  having  clearly  no  intention 
of  marrying  her,  he  judged  it  best  and  kindest 
to  send  her  such  a  letter  as  should  put  an 
end  to  any  hopes  that  she  might  have 
entertained.  Evidently  the  thought  of  love 
— of  any  but  brotherly  love — had  never 
dawned  upon  his  consciousness.  Indeed, 
since  the  return  of  his  terrible  malady  he 
must  have  given  up  all  idea  of  marriage ; 
and  had  he  ever  contemplated  entering 
the  holy  estate,  he  was  bound  by  all  the 
laws  of  truth  and  honour  (not  to  speak  of 
the  ties  of  gratitude)  to  the  woman  who  had 
been  his  devoted  guardian  for  so  many  years. 
Several  of  Cowper's  biographers  appear  to 
think  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  a  little  jealous  of 
Lady  Austen ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  have  been 
no  great  wonder  if  she  were,  when  we  remem 
ber  the  tenderness  and  unselfishness  with  which 
she  had  watched  over  Cowper  in  his  "dark 
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and  dreadful  hours;"  how  for  so  many  years  she 
had  shared  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  delighted 
in  his  companionship.  "  Lady  Austen,"  as  Mr. 
Wright  observes  in  the  interesting  "Life  of 
Cowper "  from  which  we  have  just  quoted, 
"  though  more  brilliant,  could  not  possibly  love 
him  more."  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  find 
it  possible  to  believe  that  she  ever  loved  him 
half  so  well,  or  could  have  been  as  desirable  a 
companion  for  him,  lacking  as  she  did  the 
strength,  the  patience,  and  the  entire  self- 
abnegation  which  were  such  salient  features  in 
the  character  of  the  affectionately  attached 
Mary  Unwin. 

William  Hayley  was  not  introduced  to  the 
poet  until  eight  years  after  all  intercourse  with 
Lady  Austen  had  ceased ;  but  as  he  was  per 
sonally  acquainted  with  her  ladyship,  it  is  as 
well  to  quote  his  version  of  the  story,  as  given 
in  his  biography  of  Cowper.  "  Delightful  and 
advantageous,"  he  writes,  in  his  wordy  fashion, 
"as  his  friendship  with  Lady  Austen  had 
proved,  he  now  began  to  feel  that  it  grew  im 
possible  to  preserve  that  triple  cord,  which  his 
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own  pure  heart  had  led  him  to  suppose  not 
speedily  to  be  broken.  Mrs.  Unwin,  though  by 
no  means  destitute  of  mental  accomplishments, 
was  eclipsed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  poet's  new 
friend,  and  naturally  became  uneasy  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  so ;  for,  to  a  woman  of 
sensibility,  what  evil  can  be  more  afflicting 
than  the  fear  of  losing  all  mental  influence  over 
a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whom  she  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  inspirit  and  to  guide  ? 

"  Cowper  perceived  the  painful  necessity  of 
sacrificing  a  great  portion  of  his  present  grati 
fications.  He  felt  that  he  must  relinquish  that 
ancient  friend,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  vener 
able1  parent,  or  the  new  associate,  whom  he 
idolised  as  a  sister,  of  a  heart  and  mind  pecu 
liarly  congenial  to  his  own.  His  gratitude  for 
past  services  of  unexampled  magnitude  and 
weight  would  not  allow  him  to  hesitate ;  with 
a  resolution  and  delicacy,  that  do  the  highest 
honour  to  his  feelings,  he  wrote  a  farewell 

1  Both  Cowper  and  Mary  Unwin  were  over  sixty  when  Hayley 
knew  them ;  but  she  could  hardly  have  been  regarded  as  his 
venerable  parent,  as  she  was  barely  seven  years  older  than  he  was3. 
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letter  to  Lady  Austen,  explaining  and  lament 
ing  the  circumstances  that  forced  him  to 
renounce  the  society  of  a  friend,  whose  en 
chanting  talents  and  kindness  had  proved  so 
agreeably  instrumental  to  the  revival  of  his 
spirits,  and  to  the  exercise  of  his  fancy. 

"  In  those  very  interesting  conferences  with 
which  I  was  honoured  by  Lady  Austen,  I  was 
irresistibly  led  to  express  an  anxious  desire  for 
the  sight  of  a  letter  written  by  Cowper  in  a 
situation  that  must  have  called  forth  all  the 
finest  powers  of  his  eloquence  as  a  monitor 
and  a  friend.  The  lady  confirmed  me  in  my 
opinion,  that  a  more  admirable  letter  could 
not  be  written ;  and,  had  it  existed  at  that 
time,  I  am  persuaded,  from  her  frankness  and 
zeal  for  the  honour  of  the  departed  poet,  she 
would  have  given  me  a  copy ;  but  she 
ingenuously  confessed  that  in  a  moment  of 
natural  mortification  she  burnt  this  very 
tender,  yet  resolute  letter.  I  mention  this 
circumstance,  because  a  literary  correspondent, 
whom  I  have  great  reason  to  esteem,  has 
recently  expressed  to  me  a  wish  (which  may 
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perhaps  be  general)  that  I  could  introduce  into 
this  compilation  the  letter  in  question.  Had 
it  been  confided  to  my  care,  I  am  persuaded 
I  should  have  thought  it  very  proper  for  pub 
lication,  as  it  displayed  both  the  tenderness  and 
the  magnanimity  of  Cowper  ;  nor  could  I  have 
deemed  it  a  want  of  delicacy  towards  the 
memory  of  Lady  Austen  to  exhibit  a  proof 
that,  animated  by  the  warmest  admiration  of 
the  great  poet,  whose  fancy  she  could  so  suc 
cessfully  call  forth,  she  was  willing  to  devote 
her  life  and  fortune  to  his  service  and  protec 
tion.  The  sentiment  is  to  be  regarded  as 
honourable  to  the  lady ;  it  is  still  more  honour 
able  to  the  poet,  that  with  such  feelings,  as 
rendered  him  perfectly  sensible  of  all  Lady 
Austen's  fascinating  powers,  he  could  return 
her  tenderness  with  innocent  gallantry,  and 
yet  resolutely  preclude  himself  from  her  society, 
when  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  it  without 
appearing  deficient  in  gratitude  towards  the 
compassionate  guardian  of  his  sequestered  life. 
No  person  can  justly  blame  Mrs.  Unwin  for 
feeling  apprehensive  that  Cowper's  intimacy 
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with  a  lady  of  such  extraordinary  talents 
might  lead  him  into  perplexities,  of.  which  he 
was  by  no  means  aware.  This  remark  was 
suggested  by  a  few  elegant  and  tender  verses, 
addressed  by  the  poet  to  Lady  Austen,  and 
shown  to  me  by  that  lady. 

"  Those,"  adds  Hayley,  "  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  unsuspecting  innocence 
and  sportive  gaiety  of  Cowper,  would  readily 
allow,  if  they  had  seen  the  verses  to  which  I 
allude,  that  they  are  such  as  he  might  have 
addressed  to  a  real  sister  ;  but  a  lady  only 
called  by  that  endearing  name  may  be  easily 
pardoned,  if  she  was  induced  by  them  to  hope 
that  they  might  possibly  be  a  prelude  to  a  still 
dearer  alliance.  To  me  they  appeared  expres 
sive  of  that  peculiarity  in  his  character,  a  gay 
and  tender  gallantry,  perfectly  distinct  from 
amorous  attachment.  If  the  lady,  who  was 
the  subject  of  the  verses,  had  given  them  to 
me  with  a  permission  to  print  them,  I  should 
have  thought  the  poet  himself  might  have  ap 
proved  of  their  appearance,  accompanied  with 
such  a  commentary," 
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Taken  apart  from  Hayley's  frothy  and  yet 
rather  formal  style  of  language,  the  state  of 
affairs  is  very  much  what  has  been  conjectured. 
No  one  can  possibly  blame  Lady  Austen l  for 
falling  in  love  with  Cowper,  although,  had  she 
been  a  truly  unselfish  woman,  she  would  have 
dreaded  causing  sorrow  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  or 
building  her  own  happiness  upon  the  ruins  of 
that  of  another  woman.  We  are  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  she  was  only  too  willing  to 
devote  her  life  and  fortunes  to  the  poet's 
service ;  but  what  we  do  not  believe  is  that 
Mrs.  Unwin  ever  had  anything  to  dread  from 
the  fascinations  of  the  youthful  widow.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  the  poet's 
"  gaj  an(i  tender  gallantry "  was  apt  to  be 
misleading;  for  it  is  true  tha-t  the  verses 
written  by  him  for  Sister  Anna,  are  somewhat 
warmer  in  sentiment  than  they  probably 
would  have  been  had  they  been  addressed  to  a 
veritable  sister.  Something  must,  however, 
be  allowed  for  poetical  licence.  The  lines  are 

1  She  ultimately  married  a  Frenchman,  Baron  de  Tardiff ;  and 
died  in  1802,  having  survived  Cowper  only  two  years, 
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inscribed — "  To  a  lady  who  wore  a  lock  of  his 
hair  set  in  diamonds." 

The  star  that  beams  on  Anna's  breast 

Conceals  her  William's  hair; 
'Twas  lately  severed  from  the  rest 

To  be  promoted  there. 
The  heart  that  beats  beneath  that  breast 

Is  William's  well  I  know; 
A  nobler  prize  and  richer  far 

Than  India  could  bestow. 

Yet  surely  this  complimentary  verse  has  a 
commonplace  ring  beside  the  exquisite  pathos 
and  tenderness  of  the  lines  "  To  Mary." 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  this  little 
romance,  Cowper  wrote  thus  to  William 
Unwin — "  You  are  going  to  Bristol.  A  lady, 
not  long  since  our  very  near  neighbour,  is 
probably  there  ;  she  was  there  very  lately. 
If  you  should  chance  to  fall  into  her  company, 
remember,  if  you  please,  that  we  found  the 
connection,  on  some  accounts,  an  inconvenient 
one,  that  we  do  not  wish  to  renew  it,  and 
conduct  yourself  accordingly.  A  character 
with  which  we  spend  all  our  time  should  be 
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made  on  purpose  for  us ;  too  much  or  too 
little  of  any  single  ingredient  spoils  all ;  in  the 
instance  in  question  the  dissimilitude  was  too 
great  not  to  be  felt  continually,  and  con 
sequently  made  our  intercourse  unpleasant. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  a  return  to  Olney." l 

The  poet  cannot  be  said  to  give  way  to 
regret  in  the  matter ;  but  there  is  some  excuse 
to  be  made  for  Lady  Austen,  inasmuch  as  her 
misconception  may  have  arisen  from  the  false 
position  in  which  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
were  placed  towards  each  other,  and  which 
was  irremediable  though  misleading,  resulting 
as  it  did  from  the  fact  that  his  mental  affliction 
had  put  an  end  to  all  idea  of  wedded  bliss.  Lady 
Austen  had  seen  only  the  best  and  brightest 
side  of  the  poet,  and  knew  but  little  of  the 
man  who  had  despair  ever  gnawing  at  his 
heart.  Cowper  was  now  fifty-three — an  age 
when  a  man  does  not  usually  make  any  radical 

1  Long  years  afterwards  Cowper  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh — "All 
intercourse  has  ceased  between  us  and  Lady  Austen.  This 
mystery  will  also  be  accounted  for  when  you  come.  .  .  .  You  will 
give  me  credit  when  I  say  that  the  fault  is  not  with  us." 
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change  in  his  mode  of  life.  Under  happier 
circumstances,  it  is  certain  that,  had  he 
contemplated  marriage,  his  hand  would  have 
been  given  to  the  one  who  had  so  long  reigned 
in  his  heart,  and  Mary  Unwin  would  have 
become  his  wife.  One  cannot  bear  to  think 
that  she  could  ever  have  been  supplanted. 

About  the  time  that  the  brief  but  meteoric 
friendship  with  Lady  Austen  became  a  thing 
of  the  past,  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  branch  of  the  Throck- 
morton  family  who  some  little  time  since  had 
come  to  live  at  Weston  House,  a  family 
mansion  surrounded  by  a  small  park  and 
pleasure  grounds,  situated  near  the  village  of 
Weston  Underwood.  Cowper  gives  some 
account  of  making  their  acquaintance  in  a 
letter  to  William  Unwin.  "You  may  possibly 
remember,"  he  writes,  "  that  at  a  place  called 
Weston,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Olney, 
there  lives  a  family  whose  name  is  Throck- 
morton.  The  present  possessor  of-  the  estate 
is  a  young  man  whom  I  remember  a  boy. 
He  has  a  wife,  who  is  young,  genteel,  and 
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handsome.  They  are  Papists,  but  much  more 
amiable  than  many  Protestants.  We  never 
had  any  intercourse  with  the  family,  though 
ever  since  we  lived  here  we  have  enjoyed  the 
range  of  their  pleasure-grounds,  having  been 
favoured  with  a  key  which  admits  us  into  all. 
When  this  man  succeeded  to  the  estate  on 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  came  to 
settle  at  Weston,  I  sent  him  a  complimentary 
card,  requesting  the  continuance  of  that 
privilege,  having  till  then  enjoyed  it  by  favour 
of  his  mother,  who  on  that  occasion  went  to 
finish  her  days  at  Bath.  You  may  conclude 
that  he  granted  it,  and  for  about  two  years 
nothing  more  passed  between  us.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  received  an  invitation  in  the  civillest 
terms,  in  which  he  told  me  that  the  next  day 
he  should  attempt  to  fill  a  balloon,1  and  if  it 
would  be  any  pleasure  to  me  to  be  present, 
should  be  happy  to  see  me.  Your  mother  and 
I  went.  The  whole  country  were  there,  but 
the  balloon  could  not  be  filled.  The  endeavour 
was,  I  believe,  very  philosophically  made,  but 

1  Balloons  were  then  very  much  the  fashion. 
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such  a  process  depends  for  its  success  upon 
such  niceties  as  make  it  very  precarious.  Our 
reception  was,  however,  flattering  to  a  great 
degree,  insomuch  that  more  notice  seemed  to 
be  taken  of  us  than  we  could  possibly  have 
expected,  indeed  rather  more  than  of  any  of 
his  other  guests.  They  even  seemed  anxious 
to  recommend  themselves  to  our  regards.  We 
drank  chocolate,  and  were  asked  to  dine  but 
were  engaged.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  I  walked  that  way,  and  were 
overtaken  in  a  shower.  I  found  a  tree  that  I 
thought  would  shelter  us  both,  a  large  elm,  in 
a  grove  that  fronts  the  mansion.  Mrs.  T. 
observed  us,  and,  running  towards  us  in  the 
rain,  insisted  on  our  walking  in.  He  was  gone 
out.  We  sat  chatting  with  her  till  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  then  at  her  instance  took  a 
walk  with  her  in  the  garden.  The  garden  is 
almost  their  only  walk,  and  is  certainly  their 
only  retreat  in  which  they  are  not  liable  to 
interruption.  She  offered  us  a  key  of  it  in  a 
manner  that  made  it  impossible  not  to  accept 
it,  and  said  she  would  send  us  one.  A  few 
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days  afterwards,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  we 
walked  that  way  again.  We  saw  them  going 
towards  the  house,  and  exchanged  bows  and 
curtsies  at  a  little  distance,  but  did  not  join 
them.  In  a  few  minutes,  when  we  had  passed 
the  house,  and  had  almost  reached  the  gate 
that  opens  out  of  the  park  into  the  adjoining 
field,  I  heard  the  iron  gate  belonging  to  the 
courtyard  ring,  and  saw  Mr.  T.  advancing 
hastily  towards  us ;  we  made  equal  haste  to 
meet  him ;  he  presented  to  us  the  key,  which 
I  told  him  I  esteemed  a  singular  favour,  and 
after  a  few  such  speeches  as  are  made  on  such 
occasions  we  parted.  This  happened  about  a 
week  ago.  I  concluded  nothing  less  than  that 
all  this  civility  and  attention  was  designed  on 
their  part  as  a  prelude  to  a  nearer  acquaint 
ance  ;  but  here  at  present  the  matter  rests. 
I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  on  an  easy 
footing  there,  to  give  a  morning  call  and 
now  and  then  to  receive  one,  but  nothing 
more ;  for  though  he  is  one  of  the  most  agree 
able  men  I  ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit 
him  in  any  other  way,  neither  our  house, 
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furniture,  servants,  nor  income  being  such  as 
qualify  us  to  make  entertainments."  Then 
the  poet,  who  was  diffident  and  inclined  to  be 
exclusive,  adds — "  Neither  would  I,  on  any 
account,  be  introduced  to  the  neighbouring 
gentry,  which  must  be  the  consequence  of 
our  dining  there,  there  not  being  a  man  in  the 
country  except  himself  with  whom  I  could 
endure  to  associate.  They  are  squires — merely 
such  —  purse-proud,  and  sportsmen.  Mr. 
T.  is  altogether  a  man  of  fashion,  and 
respectable  on  every  account. 

"  I  have  told  you  a  long  story — farewell." 
The  Throckmortons  were  equally  pleased 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin,  for  the  age  of  easy  tolerance  had  not 
yet  set  in,  and  many  were  prejudiced  against 
them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Their  new 
friends  were,  however,  always  kind  and 
sociable,  and  the  poet,  who  was  fond  of 
improvising  playful  appellations  for  his  friends, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  intimate  with 
the  Throckmortons,  used  to  style  them 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frog.  He  and  his  beloved 
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companion  walked  almost  daily  to  Weston;  it 
was  the  path  they  nearly  always  chose.  "  Of 
that,"  he  writes,  "  we  are  never  weary ;  its 
superior  beauties  gained  it  our  preference  at 
the  first,  and  for  many  years  it  has  prevailed 
to  win  us  away  from  all  the  others."  Has  he 
not  described  the  walk  by  a  pathway  across 
the  fields  in  "  The  Task  ?  "— 

Here  Ouse,  slow-winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted. 

It  was  of  Weston,  and  the  view  of  Olney  spire 
in  the  distance,  that  he  wrote — 

Scenes  must  be  beautiful  which,  daily  viewed, 
Please  daily,  and  whose  novelty  survives 
Long  knowledge  and  the  scrutiny  of  years. 
Praise  justly  due  to  those  that  I  describe. 

No  sooner  had  Lady  Austen  vanished  from 
the  scene  than  the  poet  was  able  to  write 
steadily  at  his  poem,  which  could  have  been 
no  Task  to  him.  Indeed,  one  chief  reason  why 
he  was  not  sorry  to  be  released  from  his 
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constant  and  "  cavalier-like  "  attendance  upon 
her  ladyship  was,  that  it  had  interfered  with 
the  flow  of  his  muse,  which  now  went  on  as 
smoothly  as  the  stream  which  he  describes — 

and  overthwart  the  stream 
That,  as  with  molten  glass,  inlays  the  vale, 
The  sloping  land  recedes  into  the  clouds, 
Displaying,  on  its  varied  side,  the  grace 
Of  hedgerow  beauties  numberless,  square  tower, 
Tall  spire,1  from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bells 
Just  undulates  upon  the  listening  ear, 
Groves,  heaths,  and  smoking  villages,  remote. 

He  contrived  to  introduce  a  charming  compli 
ment  to  Mary  Unwin  in  the  first  book  of 
"The  Task"- 

And  witness,  dear  companion  of  my  walks, 
Whose  arm  this  twentieth  winter  I  perceive 
Fast  locked  in  mine,  with  pleasure  such  as  love, 
Confirmed  by  long  experience  of  thy  worth 
And  well-tried  virtues  could  alone  inspire — 
Witness  a  joy  that  thou  hast  doubled  long. 
Thou  knowest  my  praise  of  Nature  most  sincere, 
And  that  my  raptures  are  not  conjured  up 
To  serve  occasions  of  poetic  pomp, 
But  genuine,  and  art  partner  of  them  all. 

1  Of  Olney  Church ;  a  very  beautiful  spire  it  is, 
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How  Mrs.  Unwin's  heart  must  have  glowed 
within  her  when  she  read  this  tender 
acknowledgment  of  her  worth. 

Although  Cowper  did  not  find  blank  verse 
so  easy,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  labour  in  this 
poem ;  and  the  scenes  which  he  describes  so 
accurately  read  as  if  they  had  been  simply 
"  mirrored  on  his  mind."  Take  his  descrip 
tion  of  the  sunshine  on  the  colonnade  of  limes 
in  the  park  at  Weston  Underwood — 

So  sportive  is  the  light 

Shot  through  the  boughs,  it  dances  as  they  dance, 
Shadow  and  sunshine,  intermingling  quick, 
And  darkening,  and  enlightening,  as  the  leaves 
Play  wanton,  every  moment,  every  spot. 

The  undoubted  popularity  of  "  The  Task  " 
when  it  appeared  was  greatly  owing  to  the 
many  pious  reflections  scattered  throughout, 
which  made  the  poem  pleasant  and  profitable 
reading  to  the  religious  world  of  the  day. 
Take  such  a  passage  as  this  in  "The  Garden" — 

All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  its  glory  fades 
Like  the  fair  flower  dishevelled  in  the  wind  ; 
Riches  have  wings,  and  grandeur  is  a  dream, 
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The  man  we  celebrate  must  find  a  tomb, 
And  we  that  worship  him  ignoble  graves. 
Nothing  is  proof  against  the  general  curse 
Of  vanity,  that  seizes  all  below. 

Cowper  was  a  Christian  poet;  and  his 
Christianity  was  no  vague  or  fanciful  aspiration. 
On  the  contrary,  his  religion  was  the  practical 
religion  of  the  Bible,  for  he  loved  the  Word  of 
God.  It  is  true  that  for  years  he  had  no 
enjoyment  of  "  the  peace  which  passeth  under 
standing  ; "  yet  nothing  seemed  to  shake  his 
faith  in  God,  in  humanity,  in  truth  or  eternity. 
So  he  writes— 

The  only  amaranthine  flower  on  earth 

Is  virtue ;  the  only  lasting  treasure,  truth. 

But  what  is  truth  ?     'Twas  Pilate's  question  put 

To  Truth  itself,  that  deigned  him  no  reply. 

And  wherefore  ?     Will  not  God  impart  His  light 

To  them  that  ask  it  ?— Freely.     'Tis  His  joy, 

His  glory,  and  His  nature  to  impart ; 

But  to  the  proud,  uncandid,  insincere, 

Or  negligent  inquirer,  not  a  spark. 

Cowper  was  destined  to  give  admirable 
and  effective  expression  to  the  deep  religious 
feeling  of  an  important  party  of  the  Church ; 
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for  it  was  a  puritanical  age,  and  his  was  about 
the  only  poetry  which  a  rigid  Evangelical  might 
peruse.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in 
his  writings  is  that  which  records  in  pathetic 
language  his  own  sorrowful  experiences — 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since :  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infixed 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  I  was  found  by  One  who  had  himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.     In  His  side  He  bore, 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  healed  and  bade  me  live. 

The  praise  of  seclusion,  and  of  rural  pleasures, 
as  being  favourable  to  piety  and  virtue,  is 
constantly  insisted  upon  in  "The  Task." 
Cowper  had  no  enthusiasm  for  London  life ; 
and  thus  writes  of  our  metropolis  : — 

Ten  righteous  would  have  saved  a  city  once, 
And  thou  hast  many  righteous — Well  for  thee  ! 
That  salt  preserves  thee ;  more  corrupted  else, 
And  therefore  more  obnoxious  at  this  hour, 
Than  Sodom  in  her  day  had  power  to  be, 
For  whom  God  heard  his  Abraham  plead  in  fain. 
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He  was  also  the  poet  of  domestic  life,  and  one 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  that  well-known 
passage  in  the  opening  of  "  The  Winter 
Evening,"  in  which  the  poet  pictures  for  us  a 
scene  which  must  have  so  often  delighted  him 
—the  warm  and  pleasant  parlour  with  the 
close-drawn  curtains — the  bubbling  urn,  and 
tea-cups — the  newspaper  ready  for  perusal,  to 
afford  some  chronicle  of  the  far-off  Babel  with 
its  crowds — 

Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud -hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate  wait  on  each, 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening  in. 

He  also  appeals  to  the  lovers  of  country  and 
home,  of  gardens,  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
wooded  walks,  all  the  simple  attractions  of 
a  bucolic  life — 

.     .     .     .     lanes  in  which  the  primrose  ere  her  time 
Peeps  through  the  moss  that  clothes  the  hawthorn  root. 

He  paints  the  flowers  with  the  brilliant  colours 

x 
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of  an  artist.  Here  are  a  few  lines  from  "  The 
Winter  Walk  at  Noon  "- 

Laburnum  rich 

In  streaming  gold ;  Syringa,  ivory  pure ; 

The  scentless  and  the  scented  Eose. 

Althaea  with  the  purple  eye ;  the  Broom, 
Yellow  and  bright,  as  bullion  unalloyed, 
Her  blossoms. 

He  was  overflowing,  too,  with  love  to  animals, 
and  could  never  bear  to  cause  them  pain.  Has 
he  not  written  ? — 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Though  graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility),  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

The  trace  of  an  observant  eye  is  visible  in 
this  little  vignette  of  rural  life,  taken  from 
the  earlier  pages  of  "The  Winter  Morning 
Walk"— 

The  cattle  mourn  in  corners,  where  the  fence 
Screens  them,  and  seem  half-petrified  to  sleep 
In  unrecumbent  sadness.     There  they  wait 
Their  wonted  fodder ;  not  like  hungering  man, 
Fretful  if  unsupplied ;  but  silent,  meek, 
And  patient  of  the  slow -paced  swain's  delay. 
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One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  "  The 
Task"  is  that  which  tells  of  the  coming  of 
Christ's  Kingdom.  We  can  only  quote 
a  few  lines,  but  the  whole  passage  is 
sublime — 

Come,  then,  and  added  to  Thy  many  crowns, 

Eeceive  yet  one,  the  crown  of  all  the  earth, 

Thou  who  alone  art  worthy !     It  was  Thine 

By  ancient  covenant  ere  Nature's  birth, 

And  Thou  hast  made  it  Thine  by  purchase  since, 

And  overpaid  its  value  with  Thy  blood. 

Thy  saints  proclaim  Thee  King ;  and  in  their  hearts 

Thy  title  is  engraven  with  a  pen 

Dipped  in  the  fountain  of  eternal  love. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  "  The 
Task"  was  begun  at  the  suggestion  of  one 
lady,  and  finished  to  please  another.  The  dis 
ruption  with  Lady  Austen  took  place  some 
little  time  before  the  poem  was  completed ; 
and  the  influence  of  Mary  Unwin  may  be 
clearly  traced  in  many  passages.  Indeed,  he 
contrives  to  insinuate  another  compliment  to 
this  sweetest  of  companions  in  the  closing  lines 
of  the  poem.  When  speaking  of  his  own 
decease,  he  writes — 
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My  share  of  duties  decently  fulfilled, 

May  some  disease,  not  tardy  to  perform 

Its  destined  office,  yet  with  gentle  stroke 

Dismiss  me  weary  to  a  safe  retreat, 

Beneath  the  turf  that  I  have  often  trod. 

It  shall  not  grieve  me  then  that  once,  when  called 

To  dress  a  sofa  with  the  flowers  of  verse, 

I  played  awhile,  obedient  to  the  fair, 

With  that  light  task ;  but  soon  to  please  her  more, 

Whom  flowers  alone  I  knew  would  little  please, 

Let  fall  the  unfinished  wreath,  and  roved  for  fruit ; 

Koved  far,  and  gathered  much:  some  harsh,  'tis  true, 

Picked  from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  reproof, 

But  wholesome,  well  digested;  grateful  some 

To  palates  that  can  taste  immortal  truth, 

Insipid  else,  and  sure  to  be  despised. 

But  all  is  in  His  hand  whose  praise  I  seek. 

"  The  Task  "  is  almost  autobiographical,  for  the 
poet  prattles  on  in  the  most  artless  fashion,  all 
about  himself — his  beloved  companion,  his 
religion,  his  meditations,  his  friends,  his  walks, 
his  pets.  It  has  been  remarked  that  "one 
may  know  what  Olney  scenery  is  like  by  '  The 
Task  '  better  than  by  a  set  of  photographs  ; " 
and  those  who  have  visited  the  Buckingham 
shire  walks  aad  pastures  on  the  banks  of  the 
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Ouse  are  ready  to  endorse  that  opinion. 
"Cowper,"  writes  Benham,  "is  to  Bucking 
hamshire  what  Cuyp  is  to  Holland."  With 
"  The  Task "  there  were  published  several 
shorter  poems,  which  may  well  be  enshrined  in 
the  affections  of  people  who  would  only  read 
the  longer  poem  in  extracts.  "Boadicea," 
"The  Loss  of  the  Royal  George"  "The 
Shrubbery,"  "The  Poplar  Field,"  and  the 
exquisite  lines  "  On  the  receipt  of  my  Mother's 
Picture,"  will  always  hold  a  place  amongst  the 
gems  of  English  lyrics.  Surely  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  happier  manipulation  of 
language  than  is  displayed  in  the  opening 
verses  of  "  The  Poplar  Field  "— 

The  poplars  are  felled — farewell  to  the  shade, 
And  the  whispering  sound  of  the  cool  colonnade ! 
The  winds  play  no  longer  and  sing  in  the  leaves, 
Nor  Ouse  on  his  bosom  their  image  receives. 

A  few  months  since,  the  present  writer  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  summer  house1  to 

1  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Osborne,  who  kindly 
permitted  it  to  be  viewed  by  all  those  assembled  to  celebrate  the 
Cowper  centenary  on  25th  of  April,  1900. 
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which  the  poet  so  often  refers  in  his  letters,  and 
where  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  "  The 
Task"  was  written,  but  where  undoubtedly 
his  translation  of  Homer  was  begun.  A 
simple  structure  of  lath  and  plaster,  with  a 
red  tiled  roof,  it  is  yet  one  of  the  most 
notable  and  interesting  little  buildings  in  all 
England.  It  is  left  very  much  as  it  was  in 
Cowper's  time,  and  has  been  carefully  pre 
served  as  a  precious  relic  of  the  gentle 
poet.  Here  he  wrote  uninterruptedly,  for 
Mary  Unwin  never  disturbed  him  at  his  work, 
although  he  had  the  very  highest  opinion  of 
her  critical  acumen,  and  always  showed  her 
everything  that  he  wrote.  He  once  told 
William  Unwin  that  his  mother  was  a  critic 
by  nature  and  not  by  rule,  and  had  a  percep 
tion  of  what  was  good  and  bad  in  composition 
that  he  had  never  known  deceive  her. 

Southey  has  spoken  of  "The  Task"  as 
"  a  monument  which,  though  not  loftier  than 
the  Pyramids,  will  more  truly  perpetuate  its 
author's  name  than  those  eldest  of  human 
works  have  handed  down  the  history  of  their 
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founders."  He  also  wrote  of  the  descriptive 
parts  of  the  poem  as  bearing  evidence  of  a 
thoughtful  mind  and  a  gentle  spirit,  as  well  as 
an  observant  eye ;  while  the  moral  sentiment 
which  pervaded  them  gave  a  charm  in  which 
descriptive  poetry  is  often  found  wanting. 

In  "  The  Task  "  the  reader  feels  that  he  is 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  poet, 
who  appears  to  chat  to  him ;  and  this  it  is 
which  gives  to  this  fascinating  poem  its 
peculiar  and  irresistible  attraction.  Charles 
Lamb  once  wrote  to  Coleridge  : — "  I  could 
forgive  a  man  for  not  enjoying  Milton,  but  I 
would  not  call  that  man  my  friend  who  should 
be  offended  with  the  '  divine  chit-chat '  of 
Cowper."  "The  Task"  made  Cowper's  poetical 
reputation,  for  it  was  a  supreme  literary 
success.  Friends  now  rallied  round  him,  and 
acquaintances  who  had  stood  aloof  for  years 
were  glad  to  make  themselves  known.  Even 
Thurlow  and  Coleman  were  proud  to 
remember  that  they  had  been  schoolfellows, 
and  the  latter  wrote  to  him  like  a  brother. 
All  the  world  was  eager  to  claim  an  interest 
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in  the  poet,  and  everything  belonging  to  him. 
Olney  awoke  one  day  to  find  itself  famous,  as 
being  the  town  where  he  resided.  Artists 
were  desirous  to  paint  his  portrait ;  and  his 
house,  his  mode  of  life,  his  pets,  and  his 
amusements  all  became  subjects  of  special 
interest.  The  Rev.  Walter  Bagot  was  one  of 
the  many  friends  who  had  sought  him  out. 
Such  is  fame,  that  his  reputation  even  spread 
to  Northampton,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Church 
of  All  Saints  in  that  town  journeyed  to  Olney 
to  call  upon  the  poet,  and  request  him  to 
write  the  mortuary  verses  usually  appended 
to  the  bill  of  mortality  in  that  parish. 
Cowper  is  reported  to  have  remarked  diffi 
dently  that  there  must  surely  be  poets  in 
Northampton  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  even 
named  a  certain  Mr.  Cox,  a  statuary,  who 
was  always  ready  to  supply  verses. 

"Alas!"  replied  the  clerk,  "I  have 
borrowed  from  him,  but  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  so  much  learning  that  the  people  of  our 
town  cannot  understand  him."  The  poet's 
sense  of  humour  was  so  much  tickled  by  the 
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idea  of  this  gentleman's  erudition  that  he 
consented  to  supply  the  verses,  and  did  so  for 
several  years.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in 
one  of  the  later  editions  of  "  The  Task." 

When  Cowper  made  his  will  in  1779  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  he  left  the  very  few 
hundreds  he  possessed  to  Mary  Unwin,  the 
woman  he  loved,  and  to  whom  he  was  most 
indebted  in  the  world.  He  left  any  small  sum 
that  might  be  standing  in  his  name  at  the 
period  of  his  death  to  Joseph  Hill,  who  had 
always  been  his  guide  in  financial  matters,  and 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  style  his  "  kind 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."  When  his 
cousin's  husband,  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  died 
he  left  a  trifling  legacy  to  Cowper,  and  it  must 
have  been  extremely  welcome,  although  the 
poet  naturally  prized  chiefly  the  kindly 
thought  that  suggested  it.  "Poor  Sir 
Thomas,"  he  wrote,  "his  remembrance  of 
me,  after  so  long  a  season  of  separation,  has 
done  me  much  honour." 

The  publication  of  "The  Task"  not  only 
raised   the  bard  of  Olney  to  the  summit  of 
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poetical  reputation,  but  obtained  for  him  a 
blessing  infinitely  dearer  to  his  affectionate 
heart,  as  it  opened  up  a  communication  with 
his  relations,  whom  he  had  always  remembered 
with  fondness.  In  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1785  his  poems  were  circulating  with 
marvellous  rapidity;  and  one  morning  brought 
him,  to  his  great  surprise,  a  letter  franked  by 
his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper.  It  proved  to  be 
from  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  who  had  been 
a  widow  for  some  years,  and  was  full  of 
solicitous  inquiries  as  to  his  health  and  circum 
stances.  He  was  almost  beside  himself  with 
joy  at  the  receipt  of  this  missive,  and  lost  no 
time  in  answering  it.  "  My  dear  cousin,"  he 
wrote,  "it  is  no  new  thing  with  you  to  give 
pleasure.  But  I  will  venture  to  say  that  you 
do  not  often  give  more  than  you  gave  me  this 
morning.  When  I  came  down  to  breakfast, 
and  found  upon  the  table  a  letter  franked  by 
my  uncle,  and  when  opening  that  frank  I 
found  that  it  contained  a  letter  from  you,  I 
said  within  myself — '  This  is  just  as  it  should 
be.  We  are  all  grown  young  again,  and  the 
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days  that  I  thought  I  should  see  no  more  are 
actually  returned/  You  perceive,  therefore, 
that  you  judged  well  when  you  conjectured 
that  a  line  from  you  would  not  be  disagreeable 
to  me.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than,  as  in 
fact  it  proved,  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  for  I 
can  truly  boast  of  an  affection  for  you  that 
neither  years  nor  interrupted  intercourse  have 
at  all  abated.  ...  A  thousand  times  have  I 
recollected  a  thousand  scenes,  in  which  our 
two  selves  have  formed  the  whole  of  the 
drama,  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  at  times, 
too,  when  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  I 
should  ever  hear  from  you  again.  I  have 
walked  with  you  to  Netley  Abbey,  and  have 
scrambled  with  you  over  bridges  in  every 
direction  ;  and  many  other  feats  we  have  per 
formed  together  upon  the  field  of  my  remem 
brance,  and  all  within  these  few  years.  Should 
I  say  within  this  twelvemonth  I  should  not 
transgress  the  truth.  .  .  ." 

He  never  failed  to  take  every  opportunity 
of  paying  a  tribute  to  the  devotion  of  Mrs. 
Unwin,  and  he  goes  on — "  You  say  that  you 
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have  often  heard  of  me  ;  that  puzzles  me.  I 
must  tell  you,  however,  my  cousin,  that  your 
information  has  been  a  little  defective.  That 
I  am  happy  in  my  situation  is  true  ;  I  live,  and 
have  lived  these  twenty  years,  with  Mrs. 
Unwin,  to  whose  affectionate  care  of  me  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  that  time  it  is,  under 
Providence,  owing  that  I  live  at  all.  But  I  do 
not  account  myself  happy  in  having  been  for 
thirteen  of  those  years  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
has  made  all  that  care  and  attention  necessary ; 
an  attention  and  a  care  that  have  injured  her 
health,  and  which,  had  she  not  been  uncom 
monly  supported,  must  have  brought  her  to 
the  grave.  .  .  .  My  dear  cousin,  dejection 
of  spirits,  which  I  suppose  may  have  prevented 
many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author,  made 
me  one.  I  find  constant  employment  neces 
sary,  and,  therefore,  take  care  to  be  constantly 
employed.  Manual  occupations  do  not  engage 
the  mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know  by  experience, 
having  tried  many.  But  composition,  especially 
of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore, 
generally  three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  the 
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evening  I  transcribe.  I  read  also,  but  less 
than  I  write,  for  I  must  have  bodily  exercise, 
and  therefore  never  pass  a  day  without  it. 

"You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this 
summer.  I  answer,  at  Olney.  Should  you 
ask  me  where  I  spent  the  last  seventeen  sum 
mers,  I  should  still  answer,  at  Olney.  Ay, 
and  the  winters  also.  I  have  seldom  left  it, 
and,  except  when  I  attended  my  brother  in 
his  last  illness,  never,  I  believe,  a  fortnight 
together.  Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  I  shall 
not  always  be  thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall 
always  have  great  pleasure  in  answering  you 
when  I  can. — Yours,  my  dear  friend  and 
cousin,  W.  C." 

So  completely  had  the  poet  identified  him 
self  with  Mary  Unwin's  family,  that  not  very 
long  since  he  had  written  to  William  Unwin — "I 
have  had  more  comfort  in  the  connexions  that  I 
have  formed  within  the  last  twenty  years,  than 
in  the  more  numerous  ones  that  I  had  before. 
Memorandum,  the  latter  are  almost  all  Unwins 
or  Unwinisms  ! "  Yet  it  was  a  pure  pleasure 
to  the  poet  to  be  once  more  in  communication 
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with  his  own  family  after  a  silence  which  had 
lasted  nearly  nineteen  years.  His  morbid  ten 
dencies  and  religious  difficulties  appear  to  have 
alienated  Lady  Hesketh's  sympathies,  although 
she  had  always  remembered  him  kindly  ;  and 
his  uncle,  Ashley  Cowper,  and  his  cousin, 
General  Cowper,  had  continued  to  make  him 
an  allowance,  which  had  been  forwarded 
through  some  formal  agency.  But  Lady  Hes 
keth's  letter  was  a  very  different  thing ;  and 
the  poet  was  immensely  cheered  by  this  re 
newal  of  intercourse  with  "  Cousin  Harriet,"  a 
copious  correspondence  resulting.  He  wrote 
to  her,  he  declared,  with  "  a  heart  as  light  as 
a  bird,"  and  poured  forth  his  inmost  confidences 
in  the  pleasantly  artless  fashion  which  was 
peculiarly  his  own.  His  letters  to  Lady  Hes- 
keth  are  charming  reading,  full  of  little  flashes 
of  wit  and  humour  which  sparkle  like  diamonds. 
He  makes  no  special  mention  of  his  cousin 
Theodora  in  his  letters,  but  merely  speaks  of 
his  uncle  as  being  fortunate  in  the  affection  of 
his  three  daughters.  Soon  after  the  intimacy 
with  his  family  was  renewed,  the  poet  received 
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another  communication  from  his  friend 
"  Anonymous,"  for  a  letter  arrived  entreating 
him  not  to  injure  his  health  with  a  too  close 
attendance  upon  Homer,  and  offering  to  make 
him  an  allowance  of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  in  case 
the  profits  accruing  did  not  quite  come  up  to  his 
expectations.  Shortly  after  this  a  small  parcel 
reached  him  containing  a  tortoise-shell  snuff 
box,  with  the  figures  of  his  three  hares  upon 
the  lid,  and  their  names,  Tiny,  Puss,  and  Bess 
below.  Surely  the  tender  memories  of  the 
past  must  have  faded  into  dim  distance,  for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  conjectured  that  the 
tasteful  offering  was  chosen  for  him  by  his 
cousin,  his  faithful  lover,  Theodora.  Yet  the 
gift  was  suggestive  of  a  woman's  tenderness  of 
heart. 

The  gentle  poet,  who  could  not  love  without 
loving  intensely,  is  soon  writing  again  to  his 
dearest  cousin,  assuring  her  that  her  last  affec 
tionate  letter  had  run  in  his  head  ever  since 
he  received  it;  while  he  owns  that  he  sat 
down  to  answer  it  two  days  sooner  than  the 
post  would  serve  him.  "  I  thank  you  for  it," 
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he  writes,  "and  with  a  warmth  for  which  I 
am  sure  you  will  give  me  credit,  though 
I  do  not  spend  many  words  in  describing 
it.  ...  I  am  happy  that  my  poems  have 
pleased  you.  My  volume  has  afforded  me  no 
such  pleasure  at  any  time,  either  while  I  was 
writing  it  or  since  its  publication,  as  I  have 
derived  from  yours  and  my  uncle's  opinion  of 
it.  I  make  certain  allowances  for  partiality, 
and  for  that  peculiar  quickness  of  taste  with 
which  you  both  relish  what  you  like,  and  after 
all  drawbacks  upon  those  accounts  duly  made, 
find  myself  rich  in  the  measure  of  your  appro 
bation  that  still  remains.  But  above  all,  I 
honour  'John  Gilpin/  since  it  was  he  who 
first  encouraged  you  to  write." 

In  her  last  letter  Lady  Hesketh  must  have 
made  some  delicate  inquiry  as  to  the  state 
of  her  kinsman's  finances ;  and  he  evidently 
accepts  her  aid  as  freely  as  it  is  offered,  for  we 
find  him  writing  (9th  November,  1785) — "  My 
benevolent  and  generous  cousin,  when  I  was 
once  asked  if  I  wanted  anything,  and  given 
delicately  to  understand  that  this  inquirer  was 
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ready  to  supply  all  my  occasions,  I  thankfully 
and  civilly,  but  positively  declined  the  favour. 
I  neither  suffer,  nor  have  suffered  any  such 
inconveniences  as  I  had  not  much  rather 
endure  than  come  under  obligations  of  that 
sort  to  a  person  comparatively  with  yourself  a 
stranger  to  me.  But  to  you  I  answer  other 
wise.  To  you  I  reply,  Yes.  Whensoever 
and  whatsoever,  and  in  what  manner  soever 
you  please ;  and  add,  moreover,  that  my 
affection  for  the  giver  is  such  as  will  increase 
to  me  tenfold  the  satisfaction  that  I  shall 
have  in  receiving.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
that  I  should  let  you  a  little  into  the  state  of 
my  finances,  that  you  may  not  suppose  them 
more  narrowly  circumscribed  than  they  are. 
Since  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  lived  at  Olney, 
we  have  had  but  one  purse,  although  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  till  lately,  her  income 
was  nearly  double  mine.  Her  revenues 
indeed  are  now  in  some  measure  reduced,  and 
do  not  much  exceed  my  own ;  the  worst 
consequences  of  this  is  that  we  are  forced  to 
deny  ourselves  some  things  which  hitherto  we 
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have  been  better  able  to  afford,  but  they  are 
such  things  as  neither  life,  nor  the  wellbeing 
of  life,  depend  upon.  My  own  income  has 
been  better  than  it  is,  but  when  it  was  best  it 
would  not  have  enabled  me  to  live,  as  my 
connections  demanded  that  I  should,  had  it  not 
been  combined  with  a  better  than  itself,  at 
least  at  this  end  of  the  kingdom."  This  brief 
explanation  must  have  disclosed  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  fact  that 
her  cousin  and  Mary  Unwin  were  one — one  in 
heart — one  in  life — it  mattered  little  indeed 
that  they  were  one  in  purse.  "Now,  my 
beloved  cousin,"  adds  the  poet,  "you  are  in 
possession  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands. 
Strain  no  points  to  your  own  inconvenience  or 
hurt,  for  there  is  no  need  of  it,  but  indulge 
yourself  in  communicating  (no  matter  what) 
that  you  can  spare  without  missing  it,  since 
by  so  doing  you  will  be  sure  to  add  to  the 
comforts  of  my  life  one  of  the  sweetest  that 
I  can  enjoy  —  a  token  and  proof  of  your 
affection." 

To  this  beloved  cousin  he  confides  the  fact 
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that  he  is  translating  Homer — a  gigantic 
work  which  would,  he  thought,  have  filled  six 
volumes.  "  Now,  my  dear,"  he  writes  play 
fully,  "  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  secret.  It  is 
a  great  secret  that  you  must  not  whisper  even 
to  your  cat ;  no  creature  is  at  this  moment 
apprised  of  it  but  Mrs.  Unwin  and  her  son. 
I  am  making  a  new  translation  of  Homer,  and 
am  on  the  point  of  finishing  the  twenty-first 
book  of  the  Iliad."  He  does  not  love  the 
booksellers,  he  remarks,  well  enough  to  make 
them  a  present  of  his  labours,  so  has  decided 
to  publish  by  subscription,  and  asks  her 
kindly  to  distribute  his  papers  of  proposals 
when  the  time  shall  arrive  for  doing  so.  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  certain  he  should 
know  her  wherever  he  met  her,  and  that  there 
is  not  a  feature  of  her  face  that  he  would  not 
recollect.  "  I  should  say,"  he  writes,  "  that 
is  my  cousin's  nose,  or  those  are  her  lips  and 
her  chin,  and  no  woman  upon  earth  can  claim 
them  but  herself."  "As  for  me,"  he  adds, 
"  I  am  a  very  smart  youth  of  my  years."  He 
is  not  so  much  grown  grey  as  he  is  grown 
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bald ;  but,  with  a  little  of  his  own  hair  and  a 
small  bag  wig,  he  manages  to  make  a  decent 
head-dress.  In  the  postscript  of  this  letter  he 
informs  her  that  he  is  in  debt  to  nobody,  and 
that  he  grows  fat. 

The  poet  was  indeed  revived  by  his  inter 
change  of  letters  with  Lady  Hesketh — 0  rare 
coz,  as  he  styles  her — and  feels,  he  declares,  like 
the  traveller  described  in  Pope's  "  Messiah," 
who,  as  he  passes  through  a  sandy  desert, 
starts  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  sight  of 
a  waterfall.  Some  of  his  gayest  and  most 
charming  letters  were  written  to  this  beloved 
cousin  Harriet,  and  it  soon  became  an 
absorbing  desire  with  him  that  she  should 
visit  his  home.  "  My  dearest  cousin,"  he 
writes,1  "  I  have  been  impatient  to  tell  you 
that  I  am  impatient  to  see  you  again.  Mrs. 
Unwin  partakes  with  me  in  all  my  feelings  upon 
this  subject,  and  longs  also  to  see  you."  His 
joy  knew  no  bounds  when  her  ladyship  at 
length  decided  to  spend  part  of  the  summer 
at  Olney.  "And  now,  my  dear,"  he  writes, 

1  9th  February,  1786. 
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"  let  me  tell  you  once  more  that  your  kindness 
in  promising  us  a  visit  has  charmed  us  both.  I 
shall  see  you  again ;  I  shall  hear  your  voice.  We 
shall  take  walks  together ;  I  will  show  you  my 
prospects — the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse 
and  its  banks,  everything  that  I  have 
described.  I  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  those 
days  not  very  far  distant,  and  I  feel  a  part  of 
it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of  an  inn ! 
Mention  it  not  for  your  life  !  We  have  never 
had  so  many  visitors  but  we  could  easily 
accommodate  them  all,  though  we  have 
received  Unwin,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister, 
and  his  son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not 
let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June,  because  before  that  time  my  green 
house  will  not  be  ready  to  receive  us,  and  it 
is  the  only  pleasant  room  belonging  to  us. 
When  the  plants  go  out  we  go  in.  I  line  it 
with  mats  and  spread  the  floor  with  mats ; 
and  there  you  shall  sit  with  a  bed  of 
mignonette  at  your  side  and  a  hedge  of 
honeysuckle,  roses,  and  jasmine;  and  I  will 
make  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day. 
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Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention  the  country 
will  not  be  in  complete  beauty ;  and  I  will  tell 
you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  entrance. 
Imprimis t  as  soon  as  you  have  entered  the 
vestibule,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of 
you,  you  shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of 
my  making.  It  is  the  box  in  which  have 
been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges 
Puss  at  present ;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  is  worn 
out  with  age,  and  promises  to  die  before  you 
can  see  him.  .  .  .  On  the  left  hand,  at 
the  farther  end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you 
will  find  the  door  of  the  parlour,  into  which  I 
will  conduct  you,  and  where  I  will  introduce 
you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless  we  should  meet 
her  before,  and  where  we  will  be  as  happy  as 
the  day  is  long.  Order  yourself,  my  cousin, 
to  the  '  Swan '  at  Newport,  and  there  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  you  to  Olney. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns,  and  have  asked  him 
whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a  cask  in  which 
Jupiter  keeps  his  wine.  He  swears  that  it  is 
a  cask,  and  that  it  will  never  be  anything 
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better  than  a  cask  to  eternity.  So  if  the  god 
is  content  with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at 
his  taste,  and  be  so  too.  Adieu  !  my  dearest, 
dearest  cousin. — W.  C." 

Lack  of  occupation  appears  to  have 
impelled  Cowper  to  the  gigantic  work  of 
translating  Homer,  which  has  been  styled  the 
"  Polar  expedition  of  literature ; "  yet  he 
evidently  found  it  a  congenial  undertaking. 
Homer,  in  point  of  purity,  was,  he  declared,  a 
blameless  writer,  "  in  all  respects  a  most 
venerable  old  gentleman,  by  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  no  man  can  disgrace  himself." 
He  tells  his  cousin  how  eagerly  he  anticipates 
the  pleasure  of  reading  his  Homer  to  her  and 
to  Mrs.  Unwin.  "  She,"  he  adds,  "  has  been 
my  touchstone  always,  and  without  reference 
to  her  taste  and  judgment  I  have  printed 
nothing." 

Although  Cowper  lived  more  or  less  under 
the  shadow  of  gloom  all  through  his  life,  he 
always  retained  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and 
most  of  his  letters  are  charming  reading,  full 
of  brilliant  sallies  of  wit ;  though  there  are 
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some  which  dwell  on  that  hopeless  delusion 
of  his,  that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  ever 
lastingly.  Yet  in  very  truth  it  has  been 
well  said  of  him — 

He  bore  no  less  a  loving  face  because  so  broken-hearted. 

In  writing  to  Joseph  Hill,  he  remarks — "  We 
are  both  humorists,  and  it  is  well  for  your 
wife,  and  my  Mrs.  Unwin,  that  they  have  alike 
found  out  the  way  to  deal  with  us."  He  once 
complained  to  William  Unwin  that  Mrs. 
Powley  had  no  sense  of  humour.  "  Your  poor 
sister,"  he  said,  "  as  some  people  have  no  ear 
for  music,  so  she  has  none  for  humour.  Mr. 
Powley  is  much  like  herself :  if  she  overlooks 
the  jest,  he  will  never  be  able  to  find  it."  One 
of  Cowper's  most  amusing  letters  was  written 
to  John  Newton,  and  exemplifies  his  power  of 
making  ordinary  incidents  entertaining.  He 
gives  some  description  of  the  punishment  of  a 
thief  in  Olney — the  junior  son  of  one  Molly 
Boswell — who,  being  convicted,  was  ordered 
to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  as  the  custom 
was  in  those  days,  from  the  stonehouse  to  the 
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high  arch  and  back  again.      "He  seemed  to 
show  great  fortitude,"  writes  the  poet  (who 
appears  to  have  been  an  amused  spectator  of 
the  scene),  "  but  it  was  all  an  imposition  upon 
the  public.    The  beadle,  who  performed  it,  had 
filled  his  left  hand  with  red  ochre,  through 
which,  after  every  stroke,  he  drew  the  lash  of 
his  whip,  leaving  the  appearance  of  a  wound 
upon  the  skin,  but  in  reality  not  hurting  him 
at  all.    This  being  perceived  by  Constable  H., 
who  followed  the  beadle,  he  applied  his  cane, 
without  any  such  management  or  precaution, 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  too  merciful  executioner. 
The  scene  immediately  became  more  interest 
ing.     The  beadle  could  by  no  means  be  pre 
vailed  upon  to  strike  hard,  which  provoked  the 
constable  to   strike  harder,   and  this   double 
flogging  continued  till  a  lass  of  Silver-End, 
pitying  the  pitiful  beadle  thus  suffering  under 
the  hands  of  the  pitiless  constable,  joined  the 
procession,   and   placing   herself  immediately 
behind  the  latter,  seized  him  by  his  capillary 
club,  and  pulling  him  backwards  by  the  same, 
slapped  his  face  with  a  most  Amazonian  fury. 
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This  concatenation  of  events  has  taken  up  more 
of  my  paper  than  I  intended  it  should,  but  I 
could  not  forbear  to  inform  you  how  the  beadle 
thrashed  the  thief,  the  constable  the  beadle, 
and  the  lady  the  constable,  and  how  the  thief 
was  the  only  person  concerned  who  suffered 
nothing." 

The  poet's  joy  knew  no  bounds  when  his 
beloved  cousin  Harriet  at  length  intimated 
her  intention,  if  agreeable  to  him,  of  passing 
part  of  the  summer  at  Olney — "  That's  my 
good  cousin,"  he  writes,  "  now  I  love  you ! 
now  I  will  think  of  June  as  you  do,  that  it  is 
the  pleasantest  of  all  months,  unless  you  should 
happen  to  be  here  in  November  too,  and  make 
it  equally  delightful." 

How  fully  their  sympathies  were  identified, 
and  how  entirely  Mary  Unwin  entered  into 
the  poet's  joyous  gratification  at  the  prospect 
of  meeting  his  cousin,  is  apparent  from  many 
little  passages  in  his  letters.  "  Mrs  Unwin," 
he  tells  Lady  Hesketh,  "  never  walks  in  the 
garden  without  looking  at  the  borders  to  con 
sider  which  of  all  the  flowers  will  be  blown  in 
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June.  She  has  my  fear  of  strangers,"  he  adds, 
"  but  she  has  no  fear  of  you.  Au  contraire, 
she,  as  well  as  somebody  else,  most  heartily 
loves,  and  longs  to  see  you.  Adieu,  my 
dear  coz. — Ever  yours."  Mrs.  Unwin  appears 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Hesketh's 
letters  ;  for  Cowper  gives  this  assurance  to  his 
cousin.  "  She,"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Mrs. 
Unwin,  "  is  not  profuse  in  professing,  nor  for 
ward  to  enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  with 
new  faces ;  but  when  her  friendship  is  once 
engaged,  it  may  be  confided  in  even  unto  death. 
She  loves  you  already,  and  how  much  more  will 
she  love  you  before  this  time  twelvemonth! 
I  have  indeed  endeavoured  to  describe  you  to 
her  ;  but  perfectly  as  I  have  you  by  heart,  I 
am  sensible  that  my  picture  cannot  do  you 
justice.  I  never  saw  one  that  did.  Be  you 
what  you  may,  you  are  much  beloved,  and  will 
be  so  at  Olney,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  expects  you 
with  the  pleasure  one  feels  at  the  return  of  a 
long  absent,  dear  relative  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  pleasure  such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her 
warmest  affections."  Speaking,  on  another 
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occasion,  of  the  excessive  pleasure  which  her 
letters  gave  him,  he  remarks — "  It  has  long 
been  an  agreed  point  between  me  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  that  yours  are  the  best  in  the  world." 
In  one  of  his  letters  he  sends  a  message  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  word  for  word, 
and  which  reads  with  a  sort  of  old- 
world  formality  characteristic  of  an  age 
when  people  expressed  themselves  in  a  more 
reticent  fashion  than  they  do  now — "  Tell 
Lady  Hesketh,"  she  said,  "that  I  have  the 
sincerest  complacency  in  the  expectation  of 
her,  and  in  observing  how  all  things  concur 
and  coincide  that  can  bid  fair  to  make  her 
stay  at  Olney  agreeable,  insomuch  that  she 
seems  only  to  wave  her  pen,  and  the  thing  she 
wants  springs  up  in  an  instant."  When  the 
eagerly  expected  guest  wrote,  and  spoke  of 
putting  off  her  visit  until  August,  the  poet 
remonstrated  warmly — "  My  cousin,  I  will  not 
wait  till  August,  neither  can  Mrs.  Unwin  wait 
till  August.  I  insist,  and  she  entreats,  that 
you  come  at  the  time  appointed." 
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Mrs.  Unwin  was  as  enthusiastic  as  even 
Cowper  himself  could  have  wished  on  the 
subject  of  Lady  Hesketh's  visit,  for  she  felt 
convinced  that  her  society  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  one  person  upon  whom  all  her  thoughts 
were  centred.  She  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
looking  out  for  a  furnished  house,  or  furnished 
rooms,  to  accommodate  her  ladyship  and  the 
three  servants  by  whom  she  would  be  accom 
panied.  "  Before  I  have  finished  my  letter," 
wrote  the  impatient  poet  to  his  cousin,  "  Mrs. 
Unwin  will  have  taken  a  view  of  the  house 
concerning  which  you  inquire,  and  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  a  circumstantial  account  of 
it."  Lady  Hesketh  had  evidently  asked 
whether  there  was  any  special  reason  why  he 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  should  remain  at  Olney,  for 
he  writes  :  "  Yes,  had  I  the  wings  that  David 
wished  for,  I  would  surely  stretch  them  to 
their  utmost  extent  that  I  might  reach  any 
place  where  I  should  have  you  to  converse 
with,  perhaps  half  the  year.  But,  alas !  my 
dear,  instead  of  wings  I  have  a  chain  and  a 
collar,  the  history  of  which  Mrs.  Unwin  shall 
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give  you  when  you  come ;  else  would  I  fly, 
and  she  would  fly  also,  with  the  utmost 
alacrity  to  Hadley  or  whithersoever  you 
should  call  us,  for  Olney  has  no  hold  upon  us 
in  particular.  .  .  .  But  there  are  lets  and 
hindrances  which  no  power  of  man  can 
remove,  which  will  make  your  poor  heart 
ache,  my  dear,  when  you  come  to  know  them. 
I  will  not  say  that  they  can  never  be  removed, 
because  I  will  not  set  bounds  to  that  which 
has  no  bounds — the  mercy  of  God." 

He  went  with  Mrs.  Unwin  to  inspect 
some  of  the  rooms  they  had  thought  of  for 
Lady  Hesketh,  and  found  the  parlour  small 
and  neat,  but  the  chamber  better  and  quite 
smart.  The  great  difficulty  was  the  kitchen, 
which  hardly  afforded  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
culinary  art,  having  neither  jack  nor  range. 
In  fact,  it  had  never  been  used  for  anything 
but  a  wash-house.  "People  at  Olney,"  he 
writes,  "  do  not  eat  and  drink  as  they  do  in 
other  places.  I  do  not  mean,  my  dear,  that 
they  quaff  nectar  or  feed  on  ambrosia,  but 
tout  an  contraire.  So  what  must  be  done 
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about  this  abominable  kitchen?"  He  found 
indeed  that  an  arrangement  might  be  made 
for  the  three  servants — Mrs.  Eaton,  Cookie, 
and  Samuel — to  take  their  meals  in  the 
landlady's  parlour,  on  condition  that  they 
should  disperse  when  meals  were  over.  "  But 
whither,  who  can  say  ? "  he  adds,  "  for  that 
they  should  solace  themselves  in  the  said 
kitchen  were  hardly  to  be  expected."  "  While 
I  write  this,"  he  goes  on,  "Mrs.  Unwin  is 
gone  to  attempt  a  treaty  with  the  linen-draper 
over  the  way,  which,  if  she  succeeds,  will  be 
best  of  all,  because  the  rooms  are  better 
and  it  is  just  at  hand.  I  must  halt  till  she 
returns.  She  returns — nothing  done.  She  is 
gone  again  to  another  place.  Once  more 
I  halt.  Again  she  returns  and  opens  the 
parlour  door  with  these  tidings — I  have 
succeeded  beyond  my  utmost  hopes.  I  went 
to  Maurice  Smith's  (he,  you  must  know,  my 
dear,  is  a  Jack-of-all-trades).  I  said,  *  Do  you 
know  if  Mr.  Brightman  could  and  would  let 
lodgings  ready  furnished  to  a  lady  with  three 
servants  ? '  Maurice's  wife  calls  out  (she  .is  a 
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Quaker),    <  Why    dost    thee    not    take    the 
vicarage  ? '     I  replied,  '  There  is  no  furniture/ 
1  Phsaw  ! '    quoth  Maurice's   wife  ;   '  we   will 
furnish  it  for  thee,  and  at  the  lowest  rate ; 
from  a  bed  to  a  platter  we  find  all.1     '  And 
what  do  you  intend  now  ? '  said  I  to   Mrs. 
Unwin.     '  Why  now/  quoth  she,  *  I  am  going 
to  the  curate  to  see  what  he  says/     So  away 
she  goes,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  returns. 
'  Well,  now,  it  is  all  settled ;   Lady  H.  is  to 
have  all  the  vicarage,  except  two  rooms,  at 
the  rate  of  ten  guineas  a  year ;  and  Maurice 
will  furnish  it  for  five  guineas  from  June  to 
November,  inclusive/     So,  my  dear,  you  and 
your   train  are   provided   for  to   my   heart's 
content.     .     .     .     Give  us  our  commission  in 
your  next,  and  all  shall  be  ready  by  the  first 
of  June.     Come,  then,  my  beloved  cousin,  for 
I  am  determined  that,  whatsoever  king  shall 
reign,  you  shall  be    Vicar  of  Olney.     Come 
and  cheer  my  heart.     I  have  left  many  things 
unsaid,   but  shall  note    them   another  time. 
Adieu ! — Ever  yours,  W,  C."     In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Lady  Hesketh,  Cowper  describes  the 
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summer-house,  which  is  so  intimately  associated 
with  his  memory,  as  a  nook  which  he  calls 
his  boudoir ;  a  summer-house  no  bigger  than 
a  sedan  chair,  the  door  of  which  opens  on  to  a 
garden  crowded  withx  pinks,  roses,  and  honey 
suckles.  In  a  letter  written  towards  the  end 
of  May  he  tells  Lady  Hesketh  that  he  has  got 
into  his  summer  abode.  "  I  am  writing,"  he 
says,  "  in  a  bandbox,  situated,  at  least  in  my 
account,  delightfully,  because  it  has  a  window 
in  one  side  that  opens  into  that  orchard  through 
which,  as  I  am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  you  often 
pass,  and  which,  therefore,  I  already  prefer  to  all 
the  orchards  in  the  world."  She  had  evidently 
expressed  a  wish  to  be  told  the  reason  why 
he  sometimes  spoke  of  himself  in  such  a  pecu 
liarly  hopeless  fashion ;  for  he  concludes  his 
letter  with  these  words — "  My  depression  has 
a  cause,  and  if  that  cause  were  to  cease  I 
should  be  as  cheerful  thenceforth,  and  perhaps 
for  ever,  as  any  man  need  be.  But,  as  I  have 
often  said,  Mrs.  Unwin  shall  be  my  expositor. 
Adieu  !  my  beloved  cousin.  God  grant  that 
our  friendship,  which,  while  we  could  see  each 
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other,  never  suffered  a  moment's  interruption, 
and  which  so  long  a  separation  has  not  in  the 
least  abated,  may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour, 
and  be  renewed  in  a  better  world,  there  to  be 
perpetuated  for  ever!  For  you  must  know 
that  I  should  not  love  you  half  so  well  if  I  did 
not  believe  you  would  be  my  friend  to  eternity. 
There  is  not  room  enough  for  friendship  to 
unfold  itself  in  full  bloom  in  such  a  nook  of  life 
as  this.  Therefore  I  am,  and  must,  and  will 
be,  yours  for  ever,  W.  C." 

He  is  writing  to  her  again  a  few  days  later, 
when  he  addresses  her  as — "  Thou  dear,  com 
fortable  cousin,"  declaring  that  her  letters  have 
a  property  peculiarly  their  own,  that  he  can 
expect  them  without  trembling,  and  never  meet 
with  anything  in  them  which  does  not  give  him 
pleasure.  He  tells  her  that  he  has  called  at  the 
Quaker's  to  see  the  furniture  of  her  bed,  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  him.  "It  is,  I 
assure  you,"  he  writes,  "superb,  of  printed 
cotton,  and  the  subject  classical.  Every 
morning  you  will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton 
kneeling  to  Apollo,  and  imploring  his 
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father   to    grant    him    the    conduct    of   his 
chariot  for  a  day.    May  your  sleep  be  as  sound 
as  your  bed  will  be  sumptuous,  and  your  nights 
at  least  will  be  well  provided  for."     He   is 
writing  to  her  in  the  miniature  house  where 
he  fabricates  his  verse  in  summer  time,  and  he 
gives  an  exquisite  picture  of  his  surroundings. 
"  The  grass  under  my  windows  is  all  bespangled 
with  dewdrops,  and  the  birds  are  singing  in  the 
apple  trees,  among  the  blossoms.     Never  poet 
had  a  more  commodious  oratory  in  which  to 
invoke  his  muse."    He  is  so  distressed  that  the 
laburnums,  syringas,  and  guelder  roses  will  all 
be  over  before  she  comes ;  but  there  will  be 
roses,  he  tells  her,  "  and  jasmine,  and  honey 
suckle,  and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.     But  I  want 
you  to  have   a   share  of  everything  that  is 
delightful  here,   and    cannot    bear   that   the 
advance   of  the  season  should  steal   away  a 
single  pleasure  before  you  can  come  to  enjoy 
it.     Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost  all 
the  day  long ;  I  will  venture  to  say  that  even 
you  were  never  so  expected  in  your  life." 
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It  almost  seemed  as  if  the  anticipation  of 
Lady  Hesketh's  benign  presence  infused  fresh 
life  into  the  poet,  for  he  was  far  more  cheerful 
than  his  wont,  and  seemed  able  to  write,  and 
think,  and  speak  of  nothing  but  her  visit.  "  I 
am  now  flushed  with  expectation  of  Lady  Hes- 
keth,"  he  writes  to  Joseph  Hill.  "  We  hope 
to  see  her  next  week.  We  have  found  admir 
able  lodgings  both  for  her  and  her  suite ; " 
while  in  writing  to  Newton  he  compares  him 
self  to  Joseph  in  the  well,  and  says,  "  because 
there  are  no  Midianites  in  the  way  to  deliver 
me,  my  friends  are  coming  down  into  the  well 
to  see  me."  It  is.  the  keenest  disappointment 
to  him  when  the  long-looked-for  visitor  is  unable 
to  set  off  at  the  time  proposed,  on  account  of 
her  coach  not  being  ready.  He  grumbled,  he 
frankly  owns,  until  he  went  to  dinner,  and  at 
intervals  till  he  had  dined  ;  and  with  very  little 
encouragement  he  could  have  cried.  Writing 
of  the  long,  long  silence  that  had  been  between 
them,  he  again  bears  testimony  to  the  compas 
sionate  devotion  of  Mary  Unwin.  Providence, 
he  felt,  had  ordered  all  things,  and  had  chosen 
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his  life  for  him.  "  Have  I  not  reason  to  be 
thankful?  "  he  asks,  "that,  since  He  designed 
me  to  pass  a  part  of  my  life,  and  no  inconsider 
able  one  neither,  in  a  state  of  the  deepest 
melancholy,  He  appointed  me  a  friend  in  Mrs. 
Unwin,  who  should  share  all  my  sorrows  with 
me,  and  watch  over  me  in  my  helpless  condi 
tion  night  and  day  ?  What  and  where  had  I 
been  without  her  ? " 

He  finds  his  only  consolation  for  his  cousin's 
tardy  arrival  in  making  further  arrangements 
for  her  comfort.  The  house,  he  tells  her,  will 
be  as  clean  as  scrubbing  and  dry-rubbing  can 
make  it.  She  is  to  send  Cookie  on,  and  both 
he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  insist  that  she  shall  sleep 
and  breakfast  at  Orchardside,  for  she  will 
find  nothing  that  has  life  at  the  vicarage  but 
the  curate,  who  has  not  much  neither.  Then 
he  must  needs  send  some  one  to  meet  her 
ladyship  ;  an  honest  fellow  who  worked  in  the 
garden  of  the  name  of  Kitchener,  but  known 
as  Kitch  for  brevity.  "  He  is  sober,  and 
trusty  as  the  day,"  writes  the  poet.  "  He  has 
a  smart  blue  coat,  that  when  I  had  worn  it 
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some  years  I  gave  him,  and  he  has  now  worn 
it  some  years  himself.  I  shall  set  him  on 
horseback,  and  order  him  to  the  '  Swan  '  at 
Newport,  there  to  await  your  arrival ;  and  if 
you  should  not  stop  at  that  place,  as  perhaps 
you  may  not,  immediately  to  throw  himself 
into  your  suite,  and  to  officiate  as  your  guide. 
The  first  man,  therefore,  you  shall  see  in  a 
blue  coat  with  white  buttons,  in  the  famous 
town  of  Newport,  cry  Kitch !  He  will  im 
mediately  answer,  My  Lady  !  and  from  that 
moment  you  are  sure  not  to  be  lost." 

Lady  Hesketh  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
June  and  received  something  like  a  public 
welcome,  for  the  church  bells  were  set  ringing 
in  her  honour,  a  compliment  the  ringers  were 
never  known  to  have  paid  to  anyone,  Lord 
Dartmouth  himself  excepted.  The  poet  was 
never  more  pleased  with  the  sound  of  the 
bells  of  Olney  than  when  they  rang  his  cousin 
into  her  new  habitation.  Mrs.  Unwin  met  the 
long-looked-for  visitor  cordially,  but  the  first 
meeting  was  too  much  for  the  sensitive  recluse 
of  Orchardside ;  and  after  so  many  weeks  of 
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joyous  anticipation  he  suffered  a  kind  of 
reaction,  and  was  melancholy  throughout  the 
day,  although  later  on  he  made  amends  for 
this  failure.  His  cousin  would  excuse  him, 
he  said,  for  she  knew  "  that  sable  had  been 
his  suit  for  many  years."  Lady  Hesketh 
must  have  done  the  poet  a  world  of  good  ;  for 
she  was  a  bright,  clear-headed,  sensible  woman, 
gifted  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  humour. 
She  scouted  the  idea  of  his  being  "lost," 
affirming  that  he  was  the  last  person  upon 
whom  a  merciful  God  would  permit  the 
thunder  of  His  wrath  to  descend.  She  talked 
very  plainly  to  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  was 
so  far  impressed  by  her  view  of  the  matter 
that  he  one  day  broke  through  his  extra 
ordinary  rule  of  silence  and  said  grace  at  the 
commencement  of  dinner.  Her  ladyship  had 
nothing  exacting  in  her  nature ;  and  in  this 
she  was  a  great  contrast  to  sister  Anna.  Had 
not  Mr.  Scott  remarked  cynically  in  reference 
to  the  breach  with  Lady  Austen — "  Who  can 
be  surprised  that  two  women  should  be  con 
tinually  in  the  society  of  one  man,  and  quarrel 
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sooner  or  later  with  each  other  ?  "      Yet  "  it 
was  not  long,"  writes  Southey,  "  before  two 
women  were  continually  in  the  society  of  this 
very   man   and   never    quarrelled   with   each 
other.     Nay,  the  three  were  the  very  happiest 
little  trio  imaginable."     Lady  Hesketh  could 
always  adapt  herself  to  her  cousin's  mode  of 
life,  and  did  not  expect  him  to  be  continually 
running   after   her.      She  gives  her  sister  a 
description   of  the   summer-house,  which   he 
called   his  boudoir :    "It  just  holds  a   small 
table  with  a  desk  and  two  chairs,"  she  writes, 
"but  though  there  are  two  chairs,  and   two 
persons  might  be  contained  therein,  it  would 
be  with  a  degree  of  difficulty.    For  this  cause- 
as  I  make  a  point  of  not  disturbing  a  poet  in 
his  retreat — I  go  not  there."      Cowper  was 
enchanted   with    his    cousin,    with   whom   he 
could  indeed  live  on  brotherly  terms  without 
any  fear    of    misapprehension.       To    Joseph 
Hill   he   wrote   to   the   effect    that   his  dear 
cousin's  arrival  had  made  them  happier  than 
they  ever  were  before  at  Olney ;  and  that  her 
society  was  a  cordial  of  which  he  should  feel 
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the  effect,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but  as 
long  as  he  lived ;  while  he  also  wrote  cheer 
fully  to  John  Newton  of  his  cousin's  affectionate 
behaviour  to  Mrs.  Unwin  and  himself,  of  the 
sweetness  of  her  temper,  and  the  sprightliness 
of  her  conversation.  In  a  word,  he  found  her 
charming. 

One  can  imagine  with  what  intense  eager 
ness  Theodora  awaited  at  home  her  sister's 
verdict  with  regard  to  Mary  Unwin — the  lady 
who  had  been  privileged  to  be  her  cousin's 
companion  for  so  many  years.  Lady  Hesketh 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  writing,  and  thus 
describes  Mrs.  Unwin  : — "  She  is  very  far 
from  grave ;  on  the  contrary,  she  is  cheerful 
and  gay,  and  laughs  de  bon  cceur  upon  the 
smallest  provocation.  Amidst  all  the  little 
puritanical  words  which  fall  from  her  de  tenw 
en  terns,  she  seems  to  have  by  nature  a  great 
fund  of  gaiety — great  indeed  must  it  have 
been,  not  to  have  been  totally  overcome  by 
the  close  confinement  in  which  she  has  lived, 
and  the  anxiety  she  must  have  undergone  for 
one  whom  she  certainly  loves  as  well  as  one 
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human  being  can  love  another.  I  will  not  say 
she  idolises  him,  because  that  she  would  think 
wrong,  but  she  certainly  seems  to  possess  the 
truest  regard  and  affection  for  this  excellent 
creature,  and,  as  I  before  said,  has,  in  the  most 
literal  sense  of  those  words,  no  will  or  shadow 
of  inclination  but  what  is  his.  My  account  ot 
Mrs.  Unwin  may  seem,  perhaps,  to  you,  on 
comparing  my  letters,  contradictory ;  but  when 
you  consider  that  I  began  to  write  at  the 
moment,  and  at  the  first  moment  that  I  saw 
her,  you  will  not  wonder.  Her  character 
develops  itself  by  degrees;  and,  though  I 
might  lead  you  to  suppose  her  grave  and 
melancholy,  she  is  not  so  by  any  means.  When 
she  speaks  upon  grave  subjects,  she  does 
express  herself  with  a  puritanical  tone,  and  in 
puritanical  expressions,  but  on  all  other  sub 
jects  she  seems  to  have  a  great  disposition  to 
cheerfulness  and  mirth ;  and,  indeed,  had  she 
not,  she  could  not  have  gone  through  all  she 
has.  I  must  say,  too,  that  she  seems  to  be 
very  well  read  in  the  English  poets,  as  appears 
by  several  little  quotations  which  she  makes 
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from  time  to  time,  and  has  a  true  taste  for  what 
is  excellent  in  that  way.  There  is  something 
truly  affectionate  and  sincere  in  her  manner. 
No  one  can  express  more  heartily  than  she 
does,  her  joy  to  have  me  at  Olney  ;  and  as  this 
must  be  for  his  sake,  it  is  an  additional  proof 
of  her  regard  and  esteem  for  him." 

The  brief  and  bitter  narrative  of  the  crush 
ing  of  the  poet's  hope  of  marriage  with  Mary 
Unwin  had  probably  been  communicated  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  although  she  may  not  have 
repeated  it  to  her  sister.  Both  she  and  Theo 
dora  had  evidently,  but  not  unnaturally,  been 
curious  as  to  the  kind  of  connection  which 
existed  between  their  cousin  and  Mrs.  Unwin. 
Lady  Hesketh  must  have  made  some  allusion 
to  the  matter  in  one  of  her  letters,  for  Cowper 
had  written — "  Your  question — your  natural, 
well-warranted,  and  most  reasonable  question 
— concerning  me  and  Mrs.  Unwin  shall  be 
answered  at  large  when  we  meet.  But  to  Mrs. 
Unwin  I  refer  you  for  that  answer ;  she  is 
most  desirous  to  give  you  a  most  explicit  one. 
I  have  a  history,  my  dear,  belonging  to  me, 
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which  I  am  not  the  proper  person  to  relate. 
You  have  heard  somewhat  of  it — as  much  as  it 
was  possible  to  me  to  write  ;  but  that  somewhat 
bears  a  most  inconsiderable  proportion  to  the 
whole."  The  story  of  Mrs.  Un win's  devotion 
seems  to  have  touched  Lady  Hesketh's  heart, 
and  to  have  thrilled  her  with  surprise  not  un- 
mingled  with  admiration.  "  As  to  her,"  she 
writes  again  to  her  sister,  "  she  does  seem,  in 
real  truth,  to  have  no  will  left  on  earth  but  for 
his  good,  and  literally  no  will  but  his.  How 
she  has  supported  herself  as  she  has  done," 
she  adds,  in  generous  appreciation  of  a  woman's 
worth ;  "  the  constant  attendance,  day  and 
night,  which  she  has  gone  through  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  is  to  me,  I  confess,  incredible ! 
And,  in  justice  to  her,  I  must  say  she  does  it 
all  with  an  ease  that  relieves  you  from  any  idea 
of  its  being  a  state  of  sufferance.  She  speaks 
of  him  in  the  highest  terms,  and,  by  her  aston 
ishing  management,  he  is  never  mentioned  in 
Olney  but  with  the  highest  respect  and 
veneration." 

Cowper    had   already    confided    to    Lady 
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Hesketh  that  the  Throckmortons  had  offered 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  himself  the  refusal  of  a 
house  in  the  village  of  Weston,  rather  more 
than  a  mile  from  Olney,  which  they  were 
desirous  to  let  to  tenants  whose  society  they 
could  enjoy  in  a  neighbourly  fashion.  It  was 
a  pretty  house  in  one  of  the  prettiest  villages 
in  England,  and  the  surroundings  were 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  It  was  on  the 
verge  of  Mr.  Throckmorton's  pleasure  grounds, 
where  the  poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  always 
been  permitted  to  ramble  as  they  chose,  and 
where,  he  told  his  cousin,  she  could  not  soil  her 
slippers  even  in  winter.  He  had  felt  very 
much  the  confinement  at  Olney,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  when,  as  he 
observed,  "  a  gravel  walk  thirty  yards  long 
afforded  but  indifferent  scope  to  the  loco 
motive  faculty  ; "  yet  it  was  all  they  had  had 
for  many  months  of  the  year.  Writing  to 
Lady  Hesketh  shortly  before  her  arrival,  he 
says — "  Our  walks  are,  as  I  told  you,  beautiful, 
but  it  is  a  walk  to  get  at  them  ;  and  though, 
when  you  come,  I  shall  take  you  into  training, 
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as  the  jockeys  say,  and  doubt  not  that  I  shall 
mate  a  nimble  and  good  walker  of  you  in  a 
short  time,  you  would  find,  as  even  I  do  in 
warm  weather,  that  the  preparatory  steps  are 
rather  too  many  in  number.  Weston,  which 
is  our  pleasantest  retreat  of  all,  is  a  mile  off, 
and  there  is  not  in  that  whole  mile  to  be 
found  so  much  shade  as  would  cover  you. 
Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  have  for  many  years 
walked  thither  every  day  in  the  year  when 
the  weather  would  permit,  and,  to  speak  like 
a  poet,  the  limes  and  the  elms  of  Weston  can 
witness  for  us  both  how  often  we  have  sighed 
and  said,  'Oh  that  our  garden  door  opened 
into  this  grove,  or  into  this  wilderness,  for  we 
are  fatigued  before  we  reach  them,  and,  when 
we  have  reached  them,  have  not  time  to  enjoy 
them/  *  Lady  Hesketh  was  thus  prepared  to 
find  that  her  cousin's  residence  at  Olney  was 
not  everything  that  was  desirable,  nor  was 
she  enchanted  when  she  saw  it.  She  was, 
however,  delighted  with  the  house  at  Weston, 
and  in  less  than  a  week  after  her  arrival  she 
had  decided  that  they  must  take  it,  and 
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generously  offered  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  move,  which  would  have  been  too  great 
a  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  poet  and  his 
companion.  She  also  promised  to  provide 
what  new  furniture  would  be  required,  and  to 
fit  up  a  parlour  and  chamber  for  herself,  as 
she  hoped  to  visit  them  every  summer.  "  We 
have  taken  a  house  at  Weston,"  wrote  Cowper 
to  his  friend  Walter  Bagot ;  "  Lady  Hesketh 
is  our  good  angel,  by  whose  aid  we  are 
enabled  to  pass  into  a  better  air  and  a  more 
walkable  country.  The  imprisonment  that 
we  have  suffered  here  for  so  many  winters  has 
hurt  us  both.  That  we  may  suffer  it  no 
longer  she  stoops  to  Olney,  lifts  us  from  our 
swamp,  and  sets  us  down  on  the  elevated 
grounds  of  Weston  Underwood." 

Lady  Hesketh  had  dined  with  the  Throck- 
mortons,  in  company  with  her  cousin  and 
Mrs.  Unwin,  and  knew  what  cultured  and 
charming  people  they  were,  and  what  pleasant 
intercourse  was  in  store  for  the  coming 
tenants.  Writing  to  inform  her  sister 
Theodora  of  the  intended  change,  she  says — 
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"  He  delights  in  the  place  and  likes  the 
inhabitants  much,  and,  as  they  would  greatly 
relieve  the  cruel  solitude  he  lives  in,  I  wish  he 
could,  with  ease  to  himself,  see  as  much  of 
them  as  possible,  for  I  am  sure  a  little  variety 
of  company,  and  a  little  cheerful  society,  is 
necessary  to  him.  Mrs.  Unwin  seems  quite 
to  think  so,  and  expresses  the  greatest  satis 
faction  that  he  has,  within  the  last  year, 
consented  to  mix  a  little  more  with  human 
creatures."  Lady  Hesketh,  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
Cowper  seemed  to  have  passed  their  time 
most  agreeably  together,  to  have  made,  as  the 
poet  expressed  it,  "the  pleasantest  little  trio 
imaginable."  An  inquirer  after  happiness 
might  travel  far,  Cowper  said,  and  not  find  a 
happier  trio  than  met  every  day,  either  in  their 
parlour  or  in  the  parlour  of  the  vicarage.  Mrs. 
Unwin  was  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of 
temper,  pleasing  manners,  and  sprightly  con 
versation  of  Lady  Hesketh,  while  that  lady 
was  no  less  delighted  with  the  amiable  and 
gentle  demeanour,  and  the  genuine  kindliness 
of  disposition  which  characterised  her 
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new  companion.  Her  ladyship  gives  a 
pleasant  little  description  of  their  intercourse 
in  one  of  her  letters  to  her  sister — "  It 
proving  a  wet  evening,"  she  writes,  "  we  had 
no  temptation  to  walk,  but  continued  sitting 
comfortably  round  our  dining-table  without 
stirring  till  after  supper.  Our  friend  delights 
in  a  large  table  and  a  large  chair :  there  are 
two  of  the  latter  comforts  in  my  parlour.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  he  and  I  always  spread 
ourselves  out  in  them,  leaving  poor  Mrs. 
Unwin  to  find  all  the  comfort  she  can  in  a 
smaller  one,  half  as  high  again  as  ours,  and 
considerably  harder  than  marble.  However, 
she  protests  it  is  what  she  likes,  that  she 
prefers  a  high  chair  to  a  low  one,  and  a  hard 
to  a  soft  one,  and  I  hope  she  is  sincere  ; 
indeed,  I  am  persuaded  she  is.  Her  constant 
employment  is  knitting  stockings,  which  she 
does  with  the  finest  needles  I  ever  saw,  and 
very  nice  they  are  (the  stockings  I  mean). 
Our  cousin  has  not  for  many  years  worn  any 
others  than  those  of  her  manufacture.  She 
knits  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted.  She  sits 
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knitting  on  one  side  of  the  table  in  her 
spectacles,  and  he  on  the  other  reading  to  her 
(when  he  is  not  employed  in  writing)  in  his. 
In  winter,  his  morning  studies  are  always 
carried  on  in  a  room  by  himself;  but  as  his 
evenings  are  spent  in  the  winter  in  transcribing, 
he  usually,  I  find,  does  this  vis-a-vis  Mrs. 
Unwin."  Cowper  was  at  this  time  proceeding 
with  his  herculean  labour,  the  translation  of 
Homer ;  and  Lady  Hesketh  would  sometimes 
copy  for  him  as  fast  as  he  translated ;  while 
Mrs.  Unwin  sat  beside  them  tranquil  with 
her  knitting.  Her  ladyship  was  immensely 
amused  at  the  account  of  the  frolics  of  the 
hares  in  the  parlour.  It  was  amazing,  she  told 
her  sister,  how  they  had  ever  found  room  for 
it.  "I  forgot,"  she  adds,  "to  enumerate  a 
squirrel,  which  he  had  at  the  same  time,  and 
which  used  to  play  with  one  of  the  hares 
continually.  One  evening  the  cat,  giving  one 
of  the  hares  a  sound  box  on  the  ear,  the  hare 
ran  after  her,  and  having  caught  her,  punished 
her  by  drumming  on  her  back  with  her  two 
feet,  as  hard  as  drumsticks,  till  the  creature 
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would  have  actually  been  killed  had  not  Mrs. 
Unwin  rescued  her."  Mr.  James  Croft,  who 
edits  these  anecdotes  in  a  little  volume  called 
"  Early  Productions,"  was  a  nephew  of  Lady 
Hesketh.  He  suggests  that  as  Mrs.  Unwin 
saved  pussy  from  the  fury  of  the  hare,  so  Lady 
Hesketh  rescued  her  cousin  from  the  impene 
trable  night  of  his  gloom.  "  When  this  lady 
arrives,"  he  writes,  "this  excellent  creature 
recovers  his  health  and  spirits,  and  is  again 
induced  to  mix  in  society,  which  for  many 
years  he  had  constantly  avoided." 

Alas !  the  happy  change  was  only  to  be  for 
a  time. 

It  was  an  unmitigated  delight  to  Cowper 
to  be  able  to  make  known  to  William  Unwin 
the  impending  change  in  their  place  of  resi 
dence  ;  for  he,  it  appears,  had  never  liked 
Orchardside — "  And  now,"  wrote  Cowper  to 
this  friend  of  many  years'  standing,  "  I  shall 
communicate  intelligence  that  will  give  you 
pleasure.  When  you  first  contemplated  the 
front  of  our  abode  you  were  shocked.  In  your 
eyes  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  prison,  and 
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you  sighed  at  the  thought  that  your  mother 
lived  in  it.  Your  view  of  it  was  not  only 
just  but  prophetic.  ...  A  gaol  delivery 
is  at  hand;  the  bolts  and  bars  are  to  be 
loosed,  and  we  shall  escape.  A  very  differ 
ent  mansion,  both  in  point  of  appearance 
and  accommodation,  expects  us,  and  the  ex 
pense  of  living  in  it  not  greater  than  we  are 
subjected  to  in  this.  .  .  .  The  change  will, 
I  hope,  prove  advantageous  to  your  mother 
and  me  in  all  respects.  Here  we  have  no 
neighbourhood;  there  we  shall  have  most 
agreeable  neighbours  in  the  Throckmortons, 
.  .  .  Here  we  are  confined  from  September 
to  March,  and  sometimes  longer ;  there 
we  shall  be  upon  the  very  verge  of  pleasure 
grounds  in  which  we  can  always  ramble,  and 
shall  not  wade  through  almost  impassable  dirt 
to  get  at  them.  Both  your  mother's  constitu 
tion  and  mine  have  suffered  materially  by  such 
long  and  close  confinement,  and  it  is  high 
time,  unless  we  intend  to  retreat  into  the 
grave,  that  we  should  seek  out  a  more  whole 
some  residence."  He  concludes  his  description 
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of  the  house  with  the  words — "  So  far  is  well ; 
the  rest  is  left  to  Heaven." 

Cowper  had  given  a  laudatory  account  of 
Lady  Hesketh  to  his  friend  Unwin,  dwelling 
much  upon  her  cheerfulness  and  sweet  temper, 
and  the  pleasure  she  took  in  communicating 
pleasure  to  all  around  her.  "  This  disposition 
in  her  is  the  more  comfortable,"  writes  her 
admiring  cousin,  "  because  it  is  not  the  humour 
of  the  day,  a  sudden  flash  of  benevolence  and 
good  spirits,  occasioned  merely  by  a  change  of 
scene ;  but  it  is  her  natural  turn,  and  has 
governed  all  her  conduct  ever  since  I  knew 
her  first.  We  are  consequently  happy  in  her 
society,  and  shall  be  happier  still  to  have  you 
to  partake  with  us  in  our  joy."  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  find  that  the  poet  had  been  closely 
studying  his  cousin's  complexion,  having  had 
his  doubts  as  to  whether  it  was  embellished  in 
any  way,  and  having  also,  as  it  seems,  com 
municated  his  ideas  on  the  subject  to  William 
Unwin ;  for  we  find  him  writing — "I  can  now 
assure  you  that  her  complexion  is  not  at  all 
indebted  to  art,  having  seen  a  hundred  times 
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the  most  convincing  proof  of  its  authenticity, 
her  colour  fading  and  glowing  again  alternately 
as  the  weather,  or  her  own  temperature,  has 
happened  to  affect  it,  while  she  has  been 
sitting  before  me."  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  Mr.  Unwin  had  the  chance  of  judging 
of  Lady  Hesketh's  complexion  for  himself,  as 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Orchardside  and  was  intro 
duced  to  her.  He  was  doubtless  taken  also 
to  see  the  new  home  at  Weston,  to  which  his 
mother  and  her  companion  were  hoping  to 
remove  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  remain 
very  long  at  Orchardside ;  but  there  was  talk 
of  their  all  meeting  next  year.  Little  indeed 
did  his  mother  dream,  when  she  said  good-bye 
to  him,  that  they  would  never  meet  again, 
until  they  meet  in  "  the  land  which  is  very  far 
off." 

"  My  dear  William,"  wrote  the  poet  to  him, 
shortly  after  his  departure,  "  I  scratch  a  very 
few  lines,  just  to  prevent  your  saying — Well, 
I  think  the  poet  might  contrive  to  afford  a 
few  minutes,  notwithstanding  his  Homerican 
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occupation.  I  hope  that  you  have  by  this  time 
completely  recovered  from  the  indisposition 
occasioned  by  your  journey.  The  day  after 
your  departure,  Lady  Hesketh  said — Now  we 
want  Mr.  Unwin.  Her  reason,  at  least  one  of 
her  reasons,  for  saying  so  was  that  we  had 
spent  near  half-an-hour  together  without 
laughing — an  interval  of  gravity  that  does  not 
often  occur  when  you  are  present."  Cowper 
was  full  of  pleasant  anticipations  of  their  life 
at  Weston  Underwood.  "  Mr.  Throckmorton 
gave  me  yesterday  a  morning  call,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  and  was  very  chatty  and  agreeable. 
To-day  we  dine  there.  He  performs  for  us  at 
Weston  with  the  liberality  of  a  gentleman  land 
lord,  and  spares  no  expense  to  make  our  future 
residence  both  smart  and  commodious.  My 
cousin  is  for  her  part  lavish  of  all  manner  of 
good  things,  and  sets  no  bounds  to  her  kindness, 
so  you  are  likely  to  see  us  next  year  at  all 
points  well  accommodated.  .  .  .  Adieu ! 
my  dear  William  ;  Pandarus  and  Diomede  are 
on  fire  to  combat,  breakfast  is  ready,  and  the 
moment  I  have  swallowed  it  I  must  commit 
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them  in  terrible  conflict."  A  few  weeks  later 
he  wrote — "We  are  likely  to  be  very  happy 
in  our  connexion  with  the  Throckmortons. 
His  reserve  and  mine  wear  off,  and  he  talks 
with  great  pleasure  of  the  comfort  that  he  pro 
poses  to  himself  from  our  winter  evening  con 
versations.  His  purpose  seems  to  be  that  we 
should  spend  them  alternately  with  each  other. 
.  .  .  He  could  not  interest  himself  more  in 
my  success  than  he  seems  to  do.  Could  he  get 
the  Pope 1  to  subscribe,  I  should  have  him  ; 
and  should  be  glad  of  him  and  the  whole 
conclave." 

The  poet  had  promised  Unwin  some  verses, 
if  he  would  send  him  a  frank  in  one  of  his 
letters,  and  so  enclosed  the  poem  called  "  The 
Lily  and  the  Kose."  He  also  wrote  a  few 
lines  which  Unwin  wished  to  send  to  a  young 
lady,  a  friend  of  his,  on  her  birthday.  In  the 
letter  which  accompanies  these  lines,  Cowper 
pays  the  highest  tribute  to  Mrs.  Unwin's 
literary  skill  as  a  critic.  "  He  was  not  good,"  he 
said,  "  at  writing  on  a  given  subject ;  "  adding— 

1  To  Homer.     It  was  to  be  published  by  subscription. 
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"  your  mother,  however,  comforts  me  by  her 
approbation,  and  I  steer  myself  in  all  that 
I  produce  by  her  judgment.  If  she  does  not 
understand  me  at  the  first  reading,  I  am  sure 
the  lines  are  obscure,  and  always  alter  them ; 
if  she  laughs,  I  know  it  is  not  without  reason  ; 
and  if  she  says — '  that's  well ;  it  will  do/  I 
have  no  fear  lest  anybody  else  should  find  fault 
with  it.  She  is  my  lord  chamberlain,  who 
licenses  all  I  write." 

John  Newton  had  evidently  written  to  his 
friend  on  the  subject  of  his  leaving  Orchard- 
side,  for  we  find  the  poet  answering  him  almost 
apologetically.  "  You  say  well  that  there  was 
a  time  when  I  was  happy  at  Olney  ;  and  I  am 
now  as  happy  at  Olney  as  I  expect  to  be  any 
where  without  the  presence  of  God.  Change 
of  situation  is  with  me  no  otherwise  an  object 
than  as  both  Mrs.  Unwin's  health  and  mine 
may  happen  to  be  concerned  in  it.  .  .  ." 
Long  confinement  in  the  winter,  he  complains, 
had  hurt  them  both,  and  been  the  occasion  of 
their  maladies ;  for  a  short  gravel  walk,  as 
he  again  observes,  afforded  but  "indifferent 
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scope  to  the  locomotive  faculty."  Referring 
to  his  affliction,  he  writes  pathetically  of  his 
traversing  the  breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  his  longing  to  climb  the  opposite 
shore,  and  to  sing  the  song  of  Moses ;  but  his 
hopes  had,  alas !  been  disappointed.  "  I 
embrace  with  alacrity,"  he  writes,  "every 
alleviation  of  my  case,  and  with  the  more 
alacrity,  because,  whatsoever  proves  a  relief  of 
my  distress,  is  a  cordial  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  whose 
sympathy  with  me  through  the  whole  of  it  has 
been  such  that,  despair  excepted,  her  burthen 
has  been  as  heavy  as  mine."  He  goes  on  to 
say  how  much  Lady  Hesketh  had  done  to 
cheer  them  both,  by  her  affectionate  demeanour 
and  amiability  of  temper.  "  By  her  help,"  he 
writes  (referring  to  her  carriage  which  she  had 
brought  with  her),  "  we  get  change  of  air  and 
of  scene,  though  still  resident  at  Olney ;  and 
by  her  means  have  intercourse  with  some  fami 
lies  in  this  country,  with  whom,  but  for  her, 
we  could  never  have  been  acquainted." 

Lady  Hesketh  made   herself  very  happy 
with    her    cousin   and    Mrs.    Unwin ;    while 
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she  certainly  imported  a  little  accession 
of  gaiety  into  their  lives.  She  always 
encouraged  their  visiting  the  Throckmortons, 
and  the  Wrights  of  Gayhurst,  and  frequently 
drove  them  out  in  her  carriage.  It  was 
such  an  innocent  round  of  pleasure,  that 
it  seems  impossible  anyone  should  have  taken 
exception  to  it ;  but  there  are  always  officious 
persons  who  are  eager  to  assume  the  r61e  of 
censor  ;  and  some  of  these  busy-bodies,  rioting 
that  Sir  Cowper  was  paying  visits,  and  taking 
carriage  drives,  rushed  to  the  conclusion,  as  he 
himself  expresses  it,  that  he  had  become  "  a 
confirmed  pleasure-seeker,  if  not  an  out-and- 
out  debauchee."  One  of  these  foolish  gossips, 
having  occasion  to  visit  the  metropolis,  made 
it  his  business  to  call  on  John  Newton,  and 
represent  the  poet  as  plunging  into  a  vortex 
of  dissipation.  It  appeared  that  that  worthy 
man  was  already  exercised  in  his  mind  lest 
Cowper 's  relations  should  win  him  back  to  the 
world ;  and  on  the  strength  of  the  reports  that 
had  reached  him  he  now  took  the  ill-advised 
step  of  writing  a  warning  and  denunciation, 
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which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Unwin.  This 
letter  is  not  forthcoming ;  but  we  learn  that 
its  recipients  were  deeply  wounded  by  its 
contents.  Its  tone  may  be  gathered  by  a 
communication  despatched  at  this  time  by 
Cowper  to  William  Unwin — "  This  day  three 
weeks,"  he  wrote,  "your  mother  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Newton,  which  she  has  not 
yet  answered,  nor  is  likely  to  answer  hereafter. 
It  gave  us  both  much  concern,  but  her  more 
than  me ;  I  suppose  because  my  mind,  being 
necessarily  occupied  in  my  work,  I  had  not  so 
much  leisure  to  browse  upon  the  wormwood 
that  it  contained.  The  purport  of  it  is  a 
direct  accusation  of  me,  and  of  her  an  accusa 
tion  implied,  that  we  have  both  deviated  into 
forbidden  paths,  and  lead  a  life  unbecoming 
the  Gospel ; — that  many  of  my  friends  in 
London  are  grieved,  and  the  simple  people  of 
Olney  astonished ;  in  short,  that  I  converse 
too  much  with  people  of  the  world,  and  find 
too  much  pleasure  in  doing  so.  He  concludes 
with  putting  your  mother  in  mind  that  there 
is  still  an  intercourse  between  London  and 
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Olney ;  by  which  he  means  to  insinuate  that 
we  cannot  offend  against  the  decorum  that  we 
are  bound  to  observe,  but  the  news  of  it  will 
most  certainly  be  conveyed  to  him.  We  do 
not  at  all  doubt  it; — we  never  knew  a  lie 
hatched  at  Olney  that  waited  long  for  a 
bearer ;  and  though  we  do  not  wonder  to  find 
ourselves  made  the  subjects  of  a  false  accusa 
tion  in  a  place  ever  fruitful  of  such  productions, 
we  do  and  must  wonder  a  little  that  he  should 
listen  to  them  with  so  much  credulity.  -  I  say 
this  because,  if  he  had  heard  only  the  truth,  or 
had  believed  no  more  than  the  truth,  he  would 
not,  I  think,  have  found  either  me  censurable 
or  your  mother.  And-  that  she  should  be 
suspected  of  irregularities  is  the  more  wonderful 
(for  wonderful  it  would  be  at  anyrate),  because 
she  sent  him  not  long  before  a  letter  conceived 
in  such  strains  of  piety  and  spirituality  as 
ought  to  have  convinced  him  that  she  at  least 
was  no  wanderer." 

After  expressing  some  wonderment  for 
what  deeds  they  were  thus  criminally 
arraigned,  he  maintains  that  their  mode  of 
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life  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  had  been 
for  the  last  thirteen  years,  with  the  exception 
that  they  now  visited  the  Throckmortons  and 
the  family  at  Gayhurst,  and  that  they  had 
taken  airings  with  his  cousin  in  her  carriage. 
He  also  admits  that  he  had  sometimes  taken 
a  walk  with  Lady  Hesketh  on  Sunday 
evenings,  but  that  this  Mrs.  Unwin  had 
never  done.  He  added,  with  the  calmness  of 
one  whose  conscience  is  clear,  that  if  pro 
cedures  so  inoffensive  gave  offence,  offence 
must  needs  be  given. 

"As  to  my  poor  cousin,"  he  concludes, 
"  the  only  crime  that  she  is  guilty  of  against 
the  people  of  Olney  is  that  she  has  fed  the 
hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  and  administered 
comfort  to  the  sick  ;  except  indeed  that,  by  her 
great  kindness,  she  has  given  us  a  little  lift  in 
point  of  condition  and  circumstances,  and  has 
thereby  excited  envy  in  some  who  have  not 
the  knack  of  rejoicing  in  the  prosperity  of 
others ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  root  of  the 
matter."  He  adds  that  he  would  not  have 
troubled  Mr.  Unwin  with  this  lengthy 
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explanation  had  not  Mr.  Newton  talked  of 
applying  to  him  for  information.  "  You  are 
now,"  he  says,  "qualified  to  inform  him,  as 
minutely  as  we  ourselves  could,  of  all  our 
enormities!  Adieu!" 

When  Hugh  Miller  visited  Olney,  many 
years  ago  now,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
guided  to  the  various  places  of  interest  con 
nected  with  the  poet  by  an  old  woman  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  been  put  to 
school  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  was  much  about 
the  house  at  Weston  Underwood.  Her  gossip 
was  delightful.  "  The  good  squire,  Cowper ! " 
she  said ;  "  well  did  she  remember  him,  in  his 
white  cap  and  his  suit  of  green  turned  up  with 
black."  The  ancient  dame  also  bore  pleasing 
testimony  to  Lady  Hesketh's  tenderness  of 
heart.  "  She  knew  the  Lady  Hesketh  too," 
she  said.  "A  kindly  lady  was  the  Lady 
Hesketh ;  there  are  few  such  ladies  nowadays. 
She  used  to  put  coppers  into  her  little  velvet 
bag  every  time  she  went  out,  to  make  the  chil 
dren  she  met  happy ;  and  both  she  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  were  remarkably  kind  to  the  poor." 
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Newton's  letter  appears  to  have  rankled  in 
Cowper's  mind  ;  not  that  he  exhibited  a  trace 
of  resentment,  his  temper  was  too  sweet  and 
his  opinion  of  his  own  merits  too  humble  for 
that.  For  himself  it  mattered  nothing;  but 
one  can  hardly  wonder  that  he  was  distressed 
at  the  imputation  cast  upon  the  character  of 
one  who  had  been  everything  to  him  for  so 
many  years — one,  too,  who  was  so  pious  and 
almost  angelic  in  her  nature  as  Mary  Unwin. 
He  would  not  allow  her  to  have  the  pain  of 
answering  Mr.  Newton's  letter,  but  did  so 
himself,  writing 'with  a  calmness  and  dignity 
of  style  which  were  most  creditable.  "  He 
accepted  the  censure,"  he  wrote,  "  as  an 
evidence  of  regard,  and  so  would  not  allow  it 
to  interfere  with  the  cordiality  of  their  friend 
ship."  But  he  could  not  resist  making  a  few 
reflections  on  the  backbiting  tendencies  of 
Olney  tongues,  while  he  went  on  to  state 
impartially  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  "  Poor 
people,"  he  wrote  sensibly,  "are  never  well 
employed,  even  when  they  judge  one  another ; 
but  when  they  undertake  to  scan  the  motives 
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and  estimate  the  behaviour  of  those  whom 
Providence  has  exalted  a  little  above  them, 
they  are  utterly  out  of  their  province  and 
their  depth.  They  often  see  us  get  into  Lady 
Hesketh's  carriage,  and  rather  uncharitably 
suppose  that  it  always  carries  into  a  scene  of 
dissipation,  which,  in  fact,  it  never  does.  We 
visit,  indeed,  at  Mr.  Throckmorton's  and  at 
Gayhurst — rarely,  however,  at  Gayhurst,  on 
account  of  the  greater  distance ;  more  fre 
quently,  though  not  very  frequently,  at 
Weston,  both  because  it  is  nearer,  and  because 
our  business  in  the  house  that  is  making 
ready  for  us  often  calls  us  that  way.  The  rest 
of  our  journeys  are  to  Beaujeat  turnpike  and 
back  again ;  or  perhaps  to  the  cabinetmaker's 
at  Newport.  As  Othello  says — 

The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent — no  more." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  they  had  formed  these 
connections  under  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
and  that  if  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  had  not 
yet  been  served  by  them  it  might  be  at  some 
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future  day.  "  In  the  meantime,"  he  adds,  "  I 
speak  a  strict  truth,  and  as  in  the  sight  of 
God,  when  I  say  that  we  are  neither  of  us  at 
all  more  addicted  to  gadding  than  heretofore. 
We  both  naturally  love  seclusion  from  com 
pany,  and  never  go  into  it  without  putting  a 
force  upon  our  disposition ;  at  the  same  time 
I  will  confess,  and  you  will  easily  conceive, 
that  the  melancholy  incident  to  such  close 
confinement  as  we  have  so  long  endured  finds 
itself  a  little  relieved  by  such  amusements  as 
a  society  so  innocent  affords.  You  may  look 
round  the  Christian  world  and  find  few,  I 
believe,  of  our  station  who  have  so  little  inter 
course  as  we  with  the  world  that  is  not 
Christian.  .  .  .  You  may  be  assured 
that,  notwithstanding  all  rumours  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  exactly  what  we  were  when 
you  saw  us  last — I  miserable  on  account  of 
God's  departure  from  me,  which  I  believe  to 
be  final,  and  she  seeking  His  return  to  me  in 
the  path  of  duty,  and  by  continual  prayer.— 
Yours,  my  dear  friend,  W.  C." 

John  Newton  was  a  good  and  conscientious 
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man,  and  a  faithful  minister,  and  had  doubt 
less  felt  justified  in  writing  as  he  did  ;  but  we 
think  he  must  have  suffered  some  pangs  of 
self-reproach  when  he  found  that  he  had  so 
greatly  misjudged  his  friends.  Not  many 
weeks  after  this  Lady  Hesketh  left  Olney, 
and  her  carriage,  of  course,  went  with  her,  so 
that  no  more  drives  could  be  taken.  Before 
she  left  everything  at  the  Lodge  was  in 
readiness,  and  the  very  day  after  her  departure 
the  poet  and  Mrs.  Unwin  took  possession  of 
their  new  home.  He  wrote  rather  sadly  to 
Newton  on  leaving  Olney — "  I  had  once  been 
happy  there,"  he  said,  thinking  probably  of  the 
time  when  he  had  peace  with  God,  and  of  the 
hopes  that  he  had  cherished  with  regard  to 
Mary  Unwin ;  "  and  could  not  without  tears 
in  my  eyes  bid  adieu  to  a  place  where  God 
had  so  often  found  me.  The  change,  however, 
has  been  entirely  a  providential  one  ;  for,  much 
as  I  wished  it,  I  never  uttered  that  wish, 
except  to  Mrs.  Unwin." 

For  a  short  time  the  poet  seemed  to  take 
an  almost  childish  delight  in  his  new  home; 
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and  the  first  few  letters  dated  from  the  Lodge 
at  Weston  are  cheerful.  He  writes  to  Lady 
Hesketh  on  his  birthday  in  the  playful  and 
affectionate  style  which  renders  his  letters  such 
delightful  reading.  He  must  employ  at  least 
part  of  it  in  writing  to  her,  that  it  may  not  be 
wholly  destitute  of  festivity.  He  has  nothing 
but  praise  for  the  new  house,  and  is  longing 
for  her  to  share  the  comfort  of  it.  "  The  neat 
ness  and  snugness  of  our  abode,"  he  writes, 
26th  November,  1786,  "compensate  all  the 
dreariness  of  the  season  ;  and  whether  the  days 
are  wet  or  dry,  our  house  at  least  is  always 
warm  and  commodious.  Oh  for  you,  my  cousin, 
to  partake  these  comforts  with  us!  I  will  not 
begin  already  to  tease  you  upon  that  subject, 
but  Mrs.  Unwin  remembers  to  have  heard 
from  your  own  lips  that  you  hate  London  in 
the  spring.  Perhaps,  therefore,  by  that  time 
you  may  be  glad  to  escape  from  a  scene  which 
will  be  every  day  growing  more  disagreeable, 
that  you  may  enjoy  the  comforts  of  the  Lodge." 
He  goes  on  to  descant  upon  the  comfortable 
appearance  of  the  house  when  furnished. 
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"The  parlour,"  he  writes,  "is  even  elegant. 
When  I  say  that  the  parlour  is  elegant,  I  do 
not  mean  to  insinuate  that  the  study  is  not  so. 
It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent,  and  a  much  better 
study  than  I  deserve  if  I  do  not  produce  in  it 
an  incomparable  translation  of  Homer.  I  think 
every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  con 
gratulate  myself  on  having  obtained,  before  I 
am  quite  superannuated,  what  he  seems  not  to 
have  hoped  for  sooner — 

And  may  at  length  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage." 

He  laughingly  adds,  that  when  poets  talk 
of  "hermitages,  and  such  like  things,  they 
mean  a  house  with  six  sashes  in  front,  two 
comfortable  parlours,  a  smart  staircase,  and 
three  bed  chambers  of  convenient  dimensions ; 
in  short,  exactly  such  a  house  as  this."  When 
writing  to  inform  Joseph  Hill  that  they  were 
settled  in  their  new  abode,  the  poet  says — 
"  It  is  a  change  as  great  as  (to  compare  metro 
politan  things  with  rural)  from  St.  Giles  to 
Grosvenor  Square.  Our  house  is  in  all 
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respects  commodious,  and  in  some  degree 
elegant ;  and  I  cannot  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  that  which  we  have  left  than  by  telling  you 
the  present  candidates  for  it  are  a  publican 
and  a  shoemaker."  In  writing  again  to  Lady 
Hesketh  he  tells  her  that  his  old  house  at 
Olney  is  not  yet  tenanted,  although  there  are 
candidates  for  it.  "  They  are  two,"  he  writes, 
"  who  would  divide  the  building  between  them  ; 
a  shoemaker  and  the  alemonger  at  the  '  Horse 
and  Groom.'  The  carpenter  in  the  meantime 
has  assured  Mr.  Smith,  the  landlord,  that 
unless  it  be  well  propped,  and  speedily,  it  will 
infallibly  fall."  "  Thank  you,  my  dear,"  he 
adds,  "  for  saving  our  poor  noddles  from  such 
imminent  danger." 

Mrs.  Unwin  and  Cowper  had  been  indulg 
ing  in  the  pleasant  anticipation  of  one  day 
welcoming  William  Unwin,  with  his  wife  and 
children,  to  Weston  Underwood ;  and  they 
little  imagined  that  he,  of  all  people,  would 
not  live  to  visit  them  in  their  pleasant  retreat. 
They  had  not  settled  many  weeks  in  the 
new  home  before  a  heartrending  calamity 
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befell  them  in  the  death  of  this  good  man,  who 
sickened  and  died  of  typhoid  fever  at  Win 
chester,  while  taking  a  tour  in  Hampshire  with 
Henry  Thornton.  The  only  son  of  his  mother 
— and  a  son  that  she  had  always  had  cause  to 
be  proud  of — her  desolation  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme ;  yet  she  met  the  sorrow  in  her 
habitual  spirit  of  resignation  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  with  far  more  composure  than  her 
companion.  "  It  is  well  for  his  mother,"  wrote 
Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "that  she  has 
spent  her  life  in  the  practice  of  an  habitual 
acquiescence  in  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
else  I  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  been 
heavier,  after  all  that  she  has  suffered  upon 
another  account,  than  she  could  have  borne. 
She  derives,  as  she  well  may,  great  consola 
tion  from  the  thought  that  he  lived  the  life, 
and  died  the  death  of  a  Christian.  The  con 
sequence  is,  if  possible,  more  unavoidable  than 
the  most  mathematical  conclusion,  that  there 
fore  he  is  happy.  So  farewell,  my  friend 
Unwin !  The  first  man  for  whom  I  conceived 
a  friendship  after  my  removal  from  St.  Albans, 
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and  for  whom  I  cannot  but  still  continue  to 
feel  a  friendship,  though  I  shall  see  thee  with 
these  eyes  no  more."  Mr.  Unwin  was  laid  to 
rest  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  Cowper  was 
requested  to  write  his  epitaph.  "  He  had  gone 
to  his  grave,"  the  poet  wrote  to  Joseph  Hill, 
"though  young,  as  fit  for  it  as  age  itself 
could  have  made  him  ;  and  leaving  still  this 
consolation  to  his  surviving  friends,  that  he 
was  desirable  in  this  world  chiefly  because  he 
was  so  well  prepared  for  a  better." 

Mr.  Bull  rode  over  from  Newport  Pagnell 
to  condole  with  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
found  them  better  than  he  had  expected.  The 
poet  kept  up  for  a  while,  and  we  have  two  or 
three  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  written  at  this 
time,  and  conceived  in  a  tolerably  cheerful 
strain.  In  one  of  these  he  thanks  her  for  a 
lamp  that  she  had  sent  him,  of  which  he  could 
not  make  himself  master,  but  was  compelled  to 
call  his  man  William  to  his  assistance.  "  Now 
there  are  certain  things  which  great  geniuses 
miss,"  he  writes  in  his  pleasant  vein  of  humour, 
"and  which  men  born  without  any  understanding 
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at  all  hit  immediately.  In  justification  of 
the  truth  of  this  remark,  William,  who  is  a 
lump  of  dough — who  never  can  be  more  dead 
than  he  is  till  he  has  been  buried  a  month, 
explained  it  to  me  in  a  moment ;  accordingly, 
we  have  used  it  twice,  to  my  great  satisfaction." 
At  the  close  of  this  letter  he  refers  to  the 
depression  that  he  had  been  suffering.  "  The 
cloud  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  my  cousin,"  he 
writes,  "has  passed  away,  or  perhaps  the 
skirts  of  it  may  still  hang  over  me.  I  feel 
myself,  however,  tolerably  brisk,  and  tell  you 
so  because  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 
The  grinners  at  '  John  Gilpin '  little  dream 
what  the  author  suffers  sometimes.  How  I 
hated  myself  yesterday  for  having  wrote  it ! 
May  God  bless  thee,  my  dear.  Adieu  ! — Ever 
yours,  W.  C."  He  appears  to  have  found  his 
chief,  nay,  his  only  consolation,  during  the 
sorrowful  month  which  followed  William 
Unwin's  demise,  in  writing  rather  frequently 
to  Lady  Hesketh.  She  delighted  in  hearing 
others  praise  her  beloved  poet  cousin,  and  took 
immense  pleasure  in  retailing  such  praises. 
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"  The  dew  of  your  intelligence  has  refreshed 
my  poetical  laurels,"  so  we  find  him  writing  on 
21st  December.  "  A  little  praise  now  and  then 
is  very  good  for  your  hard-working  poet,  who 
is  apt  to  grow  languid  and  perhaps  careless 
without  it."  Praise,  he  declares,  is  like  money ; 
the  more  you  get,  the  more  you  watch  over 
and  preserve  it.  In  his  next  letter,  written  a 
few  days  later,  he  tells  his  dearest  coz  that  he 
chooses  that  his  Sundays,  like  the  Sundays  of 
other  people,  shall  be  distinguished  by  some 
thing  .that  shall  make  him  look  forward  to 
them  with  agreeable  expectation,  and  there 
fore  begs  that  her  letters  may  always  arrive  on 
that  day.  The  posts  were  apt  to  be  uncertain 
in  those  times ;  but  no  doubt  Lady  Hesketh  did 
her  utmost  to  accede  to  his  request.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  little  interchange  of 
gifts  at  this  season  of  peace  and  goodwill,  for 
we  find  Cowper  writing — "  You  neither  must 
nor  shall  deny  us  the  pleasure  of  sending  to 
you  such  small  matters  as  we  do.  As  to  the 
partridges,  you  may  recollect,  possibly,  when  I 
remind  you  of  it,  that  I  never  eat  them,  and 
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Mrs.  Unwin  rejoiced  in  receiving  them  only 
because  she  could  pack  them  away  to  you ; 
therefore  never  lay  us  under  any  embargoes  of 
this  kind,  for  I  tell  you  beforehand  we  are 
both  incorrigible.  ...  I  love  you  at  my 
heart,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  we  must 
say  thank  you,  and  send  you  a  peppercorn 
when  we  can."  He  concludes  this  letter  with 
the  words — "  I  am,  my  dearest,  your  most 
Gingerbread  Giles,  etc.,  WM.  COWPER." 

The  death  of  William  Unwin — the  friend 
of  so  many  years'  standing — ultimately  proved 
too  great  a  shock  to  the  poet's  sensibility, 
although  for  a  time  he  struggled  against  his 
morbid  tendencies.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
January,  1787,  he  was  suffering  from  a  kind 
of  nervous  fever,  and  was  terribly  depressed. 
He  called  one  day  at  his  old  house  at  Olney, 
and  wrote  shortly  afterwards  to  John  Newton 
— "  Deserted  of  its  inhabitants,"  he  said,  "  it 
seemed  as  if  it  could  never  be  dwelt  in  for 
ever.  The  coldness  of  it,  the  dreariness,  and 
the  dirt,  made  me  think  it  no  unapt  resem 
blance  of  a  soul  that  God  has  forsaken."  So 
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weary  was  he  by  day,  and  so  sleepless  by 
night,  that  he  was  compelled  most  unwillingly 
to  put  aside  his  beloved  work  of  translation. 
"  Homer's  battles,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
"cannot  be  fought  by  a  man  who  does  not 
sleep  well,  and  who  has  not  some  little  degree 
of  animation  in  the  daytime."  His  cousin 
was  always  anxious  that  he  should  be  in  the 
air  as  much  as  possible,  believing  that  it 
might  strengthen  his  nerves.  "  I  walk  con 
stantly,"  he  tells  her,  "that  is  to  say,  Mrs. 
Unwin  and  I  together,  for  at  these  times  I 
keep  her  continually  employed,  and  never 
suffer  her  to  be  absent  from  me  many  minutes. 
She  gives  me  all  her  time  and  all  her  atten 
tion,  and  forgets  that  there  is  another  object 
in  the  world."  Shortly  after  this  the  fever 
left  him,  but  his  distressing  malady  returned 
upon  him  in  full  force  ;  and  so  entirely  did  he 
succumb  to  it  that  he  one  day  actually  hanged 
himself  in  his  own  bedroom,  but  fortunately 
Mrs.  Unwin  came  in  and  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  cut  him  down.  There  is  now  a  blank 
in  his  correspondence  of  six  months,  during 
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which  time  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
pen  in  hand.  Very  few  particulars  are  known 
of  this  illness,  except  such  as  he  himself 
related  in  his  letters  after  his  recovery.  He 
had  been  taken  ill  about  the  end  of  January, 
and  the  following  October  he  wrote  to  John 
Newton  and  made  an  extraordinary  statement. 
"After  a  long  but  necessary  interruption  of 
our  correspondence,"  he  writes,  "  I  return  to 
it  again,  in  one  respect  indeed  better  qualified 
for  it  than  before,  I  mean  by  a  belief  of  your 
identity,  which  for  thirteen  years  I  did  not 
believe."  He  makes  tender  mention  of  the 
compassionate  guardian  of  his  desolate  hours. 
"  Mrs.  Unwin,"  he  writes,  "  whose  poor  bark 
is  still  held  together,  though  shattered  by 
being  tossed  and  agitated  so  long  at  the  side 
of  mine,  does  not  forget  yours  and  Mrs. 
Newton's  kindness  on  this  last  occasion." 
These  true  friends  had  kindly  offered  to  assist 
Mrs.  Unwin  in  her  melancholy  task  of 
keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the  poor  maniac, 
but  knowing  his  dislike  to  any  other  person's 
presence  than  her  own,  she  declined,  lest  the 
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sight  of  another  should  aggravate  the  disease. 
"My  indisposition  could  not  be  of  a  worse 
kind,"  he  told  Newton.  "  The  sight  of  any 
face,  except  Mrs.  Unwin's,  was  to  me  an 
insupportable  grievance,  and  when  it  has 
happened  that  by  forcing  himself  into  my 
hiding-place  some  friend  has  found  me  out,  he 
has  had  no  great  cause  to  exult  in  his  success, 
as  Mr.  Bull  can  tell  you.  Even  your  company 
would  have  been  no  relief  to  me;  the  company 
of  my  father  or  my  brother,  could  they  have 
returned  from  the  dead  to  visit  me,  would 
have  been  none  to  me."  From  this  terrible 
malady  he  emerged  quite  suddenly,  so  much 
so  that  even  Mrs.  Unwin  was  taken  by 
surprise,  not  having  seen  any  reason  to  expect 
such  a  happy  deliverance. 

Shortly  before  he  was  taken  ill  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Rose  had 
come  to  call  upon  him,  who  was  travelling 
from  London  to  Glasgow,  having  just  left  the 
University  there.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
most  eager  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
poet,  but  the  ostensible  reason  for  his  calling 
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was  to  convey  to  him  the  thanks  of  the 
Scotch  professors  for  the  two  volumes  of  his 
poems.  Thinking  to  please  Lady  Hesketh, 
her  cousin  related  the  circumstance.  "Your 
spirits  being  good,"  he  wrote,  "  you  will 
derive  more  pleasure  from  this  incident  than 
I  can  at  present,  therefore  I  send  it."  The 
very  first  letter  that  he  wrote  after  his  illness 
was  to  Samuel  Rose,  and  is  dated  24th  July. 
"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  written  this  six 
months,"  he  says,  "  and  nothing  but  the 
constraint  of  obligation  could  induce  me  to 
write  now.  I  cannot  be  so  wanting  to  myself 
as  not  to  endeavour,  at  least,  to  thank  you 
both  for  the  visits  with  which  you  have 
favoured  me,  and  the  poems  that  you  sent  me. 
In  my  present  state  of  mind  I  taste  nothing, 
nevertheless  I  read,  partly  from  habit  and 
partly  because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I  am 
capable  of."  The  book  that  had  been  sent  to 
him  was  a  volume  of  Burns'  poems,  which  he 
speaks  of  as  a  very  extraordinary  production. 
Yet  in  a  subsequent  letter  he  regrets  that 
ignorance  of  the  Scottish  language  prevents 
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the  poet  from  being  appreciated  in  England. 
"I  despair,"  he  writes,  "of  an  Englishman 
who  will  take  the  pains  that  I  have  taken  to 
understand  him.  I  lent  him  to  a  very  sensible 
neighbour  of  mine,  but  his  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all,  and  before  he  had  half  read  him 
through  he  was  quite  ramfeezled."  Mr.  Rose 
was  only  twenty  years  of  age,  a  mere  boy,  yet 
there  was  something  very  pleasing  in  his 
manners  and  appearance.  Cowper  took  to 
him  at  once,  and  seemed  to  feel  that  they 
would  be  friends,  though  he  could  not  forbear 
wishing  that  Rose  was  a  little  older  and  he 
himself  a  little  younger.  They  grew  very 
intimate,  however,  in  spite  of  the  difference  in 
their  age,  and  in  after  years  the  poet  stood 
godfather  to  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  children,  who 
was  christened  William  Cowper. 

The  correspondence  with  Lady  Hesketh, 
which  had  been  resigned  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  was 
now  renewed,  and  the  poet  gradually  regained 
a  little  of  his  playful  humour.  It  cost  him 
something  to  write  to  her  he  said,  but  it 
would  have  cost  him  more  to  keep  silent. 
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"  My  intercourse  with  my  neighbours  being 
renewed,"  he  wrote,  "  I  can  no  longer  seem  to 
forget  how  many  reasons  there  are  why  you 
especially  should  not  be  neglected — no  neigh 
bour  indeed,  but  the  kindest  of  my  friends,  and 
ere  long  I  hope  an  inmate."  He  is  glad  to  be 
able  to  relieve  this  beloved  cousin's  anxiety  on 
his  account,  and  tells  her  that  his  health  and 
spirits  are  improving,  that  he  walks  a  good 
deal  in  the  park  and  wilderness,  and  is  able  to 
read,  but  cannot  write  much  at  present.  The 
Throckmortons,  he  tells  her,  are  as  kind  as 
ever,  treating  them  more  like  old  friends  than 
friends  of  recent  standing.  "  Mr.  Throck- 
morton,"  he  writes,  "  having  long  since  put  me 
in  possession  of  all  his  ground,  has  now  given 
me  possession  of  his  library  :  an  acquisition  of 
great  value  to  me,  who  never  have  been  able 
to  live  without  books  since  I  first  knew  my 
letters,  and  who  have  no  books  of  my  own." 
He  is  eagerly  anticipating  a  second  visit  from 
this  dearest  cousin.  "Write  to  me,"  he 
entreats,  "  and  tell  us  when  we  may  expect  to 
see  you.  We  were  disappointed  that  we  had 
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no  letter  from  you  this  morning.  I  write  but 
little,  because  writing  is  become  new  to  me ; 
but  I  shall  come  on  by  degrees.  Mrs.  Unwin 
begs  to  be  affectionately  remembered  to  you. 
She  is  in  tolerable  health,  which  is  the  chief 
comfort  here  that  I  have  to  boast  of."  "  We 
are  busied  in  preparing  for  the  reception  of 
Lady  Hesketh,  whom  we  expect  here  shortly," 
he  had  written  to  John  Newton.  "  We  have 
beds  to  put  up,  and  furniture  for  beds  to 
make;  and  workmen,  and  scouring,  and  bustle." 
Lady  Hesketh  was  not  able  to  pay  her  expected 
visit  quite  so  soon  as  she  had  intended,  on 
account  of  her  father's  health,  which  was  failing 
rapidly.  "  My  dearest  coz,"  writes  the  poet 
to  her,  "  come  when  thou  canst  come,  secure 
of  being  always  welcome  !  All  that  is  here  is 
thine,  together  with  the  hearts  of  those  who 
dwell  here."  He  is  only  sorry,  he  tells  her, 
that  her  journey  is  postponed  on  account  of 
her  father's  infirmity ;  but  reckons  it  a  happy 
thing  that  his  uncle,  at  least,  is  not  old  before 
his  time.  "  Trouble  and  anguish,"  he  writes 
sorrowfully,  "  do  that  for  me,  which  only 
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longevity  does  for  others.  A  few  months 
since,"  he  adds,  "  I  was  older  than  your  father 
is  now,  and  though  I  have  lately  recovered,  as 
Falstaff  says,  some  smatch  of  my  youth,  I  have 
but  little  confidence,  in  truth  none,  in  so 
flattering  a  change,  but  expect,  when  I  least 
expect  it,  to  wither  again."  "The  past,"  he 
mournfully  adds,  "  is  a  pledge  for  the  future." 
Four  days  afterwards  he  is  writing  to  this 
dearest  cousin  again.  "I  venture  to  write," 
he  tells  her,  "  though  in  compassion  for  my 
pate  you  advised  me  for  the  present  to 
abstain."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  jarrings 
which  made  his  skull  feel  like  a  broken  egg 
shell  have  disappeared.  She  is  evidently  still 
hoping  to  visit  them  before  very  long,  for  he 
writes — "You  have  made  us  both  happy  by 
giving  us  a  nearer  prospect  of  your  arrival. 
But  Mrs.  Unwin  says  you  must  not  fix  an 
early  day  for  your  departure,  nor  talk  of 
staying  only  two  or  three  weeks,  because  it 
will  be  a  thorn  that  she  shall  lean  upon  all  the 
time  that  you  are  here ;  and  so  say  I."  In 
his  next  letter  he  tells  her  that  he  is  making  a 
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gravel  walk  for  winter  use,  under  a  sheltered 
hedge  in  the  orchard,  and  that  it  shall  be 
furnished  with  a  seat  for  her  accommodation. 
"  If  you  do  but  like  it,"  he  says,  "  I  shall  be 
satisfied."  "  You  are  very  much  wished  for," 
he  concludes,  "  by  our  friends  at  the  Hall — 
how  much  by  me  I  will  not  tell  you  till  the 
second  week  in  October."  Rich  and  poor 
alike,  he  tells  her  in  another  letter,  are  rejoic 
ing  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  her ;  to  say 
nothing  of  themselves,  who  could  not  be 
described  as  either.  Mrs.  Unwin,  he  adds, 
bids  me  present  her  love  to  you  in  the  most 
affectionate  terms,  and  says — "Pray  tell  Lady 
Hesketh  that  all  our  feather  beds  are  used 
in  turn."  "Oh,  that  you  were  here  this 
beautiful  day ! "  he  writes  at  the  end  of 
September.  "It  is  too  fine  by  half  to  be 
spent  in  London.  I  have  a  perpetual  din  in 
my  head,  and  though  I  am  not  deaf,  hear 
nothing  aright,  neither  my  own  voice  nor  that 
of  others.  I  am  under  a  tub,  from  which  tub 
accept  my  best  love." 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh  at 
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this  period  he  mentions  a  Mr.  Teedon,  the 
schoolmaster  at  Olney,  who  afterwards  obtained 
such  an  extraordinary  influence  over  him,  by 
pretending  to  have  visions  concerning  his 
future — "  Poor  Teedon,"  he  writes,  "  whom  I 
daresay  you  remember,  has  never  missed  call 
ing  here  once,  and  generally  twice  a  week  since 
January  last.  The  poor  man  has  gratitude,  if 
he  has  not  wit.  I  blame  myself  often  for  find 
ing  him  tiresome,  but  cannot  help  it."  On 
another  occasion  he  tells  how  that  Teedon  has 
been  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  has  taken 
pleasure  in  stuffing  him.  In  November  he  is 
still  expecting  her  ladyship,  Mr.  Ashley 
Cowper  being  now  better.  "  My  uncle,"  he 
says,  "  who  so  kindly  spared  you  before,  will 
spare  you  again.  He  knows  that  a  little  frisk 
in  country  air  will  be  serviceable  to  you  ;  and 
even  to  my  welfare,  which  is  not  a  little  con 
cerned  in  the  matter,  I  am  persuaded  he  is 
not  indifferent."  He  entreats  her  not  to  be 
seduced  from  her  purpose  by  friends  who 
would  be  eager  to  keep  her  near  them,  although 
he  owns  they  only  did  what  he  would  do  in 
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their  predicament.  Lady  Hesketh  was  most 
kind  in  undertaking  commissions  for  them, 
which  they  found  a  great  convenience.  At  the 
close  of  this  letter  he  acknowledges  a  dress 
recently  bought  for  Mrs.  Unwin — "  Many 
thanks,  my  dear  cousin,"  he  writes,  "  both  on 
Mrs.  Un win's  part  and  mine,  for  the  gown  you 
have  purchased  for  her.  She  is  even  now 
proud  of  it,  and  will  be  prouder  still  when  she 
shall  put  it  on.  Our  best  love  and  best  wishes 
are  always  with  you." 

The  poet's  essentially  playful  nature  is 
displayed  in  his  description  of  the  simplest 
things,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
qualities  of  his  mind.  Take,  for  instance,  this 
charming  account  of  a  new  pet,  written  for  the 
benefit  of  Lady  Hesketh  : — "  I  have  a  kitten, 
my  dear,"  he  says,  "  the  drollest  of  all 
creatures  that  ever  wore  a  cat's  skin.  Her 
gambols  are  not  to  be  described,  and  would  be 
incredible  if  they  could.  In  point  of  size  she 
is  likely  to  be  a  kitten  always,  being  extremely 
small  of  her  age;  but  time,  I  suppose,  that 
spoils  everything,  will  make  her  also  a  cat. 
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You  will  see  her,  I  hope,  before  that  melancholy 
period  shall  arrive  ;  for  no  wisdom  that  she 
may  gain  by  experience  and  reflection  here 
after  will  compensate  the  loss  of  her  present 
hilarity.  She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell 
suit,  and  I  know  that  you  will  delight  in  her." 
He  has  also  a  dog,  he  tells  his  cousin,  which 
has  had  all  the  hair  singed  off  its  back  through 
lying  too  near  the  fire  in  the  chimney-corner 
of  a  farmhouse,  and  nothing  is  left  of  his  tail 
but  the  gristle.  "  Allowing  for  this,"  writes 
his  master,  "  he  is  really  handsome  ;  and  when 
Nature  shall  have  furnished  him  with  a  new 
coat — a  gift  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
ragged  condition  of  his  old  one,  it  is  hoped 
she  will  not  long  delay — he  will  be  unrivalled 
in  personal  endowments."  A  specimen  of 
Cowper's  nonsense  may  be  given,  as  showing 
how  gracefully  he  could  trifle,  in  a  letter 1  of 
his  purporting  to  be  written  by  an  owl  to  a 
bird  of  paradise.  "  The  nights,"  observes  the 
sapient  bird,  "being  short  at  this  time  of  year, 
my  epistle  will  probably  be  so  too ;  and  it 

1  Written  in  the  old  days  for  "  The  Connoisseur." 
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strains  my  eyes  not  a  little  to  write  when  it  is 
not  as  dark  as  pitch.  I  am  likewise  much  dis 
tressed  for  ink,  the  blackberry  juice  which  I 
had  bottled  up  having  been  all  exhausted.  I 
am  forced  to  dip  my  beak  in  the  blood  of  a 
mouse,  which  I  have  just  caught ;  and  it  is  so 
very  savoury,  that  I  think  in  my  heart  I 
swallow  more  than  I  expend  in  writing.  We 
have  had  a  miserable  season,  and  my  ivy  bush 
is  sadly  out  of  repair.  ...  I  send  you 
some  of  the  largest  berries  the  bush  has  pro 
duced,  for  your  children  to  play  with."  A 
neighbouring  physician,  who  is  a  goat  of  great 
experience,  has  attended  him,  he  declares,  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  pip.  "  I  have  shed  almost 
every  feather  in  my  tail,  and  must  not  hope  for 
a  new  pair  of  breeches  till  next  spring ;  so  shall 
think  myself  happy  if  I  escape  the  chin-cough, 
which  is  generally  very  rife  in  moulting  season. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  etc." 

It  was  only  in  his  happiest  hours  that 
Cowper  could  write — "  It  is  a  noble  thing  to 
be  a  poet,  it  makes  all  the  world  so  lively. 
A  volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle  that  puts  the 
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universe  in  motion."  His  keen  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  was  greatly  tickled  by  something 
Mr.  Bagot  had  said  in  one  of  his  letters,  and 
he  writes  : — "  The  awkward  situation  in  which 
you  found  yourself  on  receiving  a  visit  from  an 
authoress,  whose  works,  though  presented  to 
you  long  before,  you  had  never  read,  made  me 
laugh,  and  it  was  no  sin  against  my  friendship 
for  you,  to  do  so.  It  was  a  ridiculous  distress ; 
I  can  laugh  at  it  even  now.  I  hope  she  cate 
chised  you  well.  How  did  you  extricate  your 
self?  Now  laugh  at  me.  The  clerk  of  the 
parish  of  All  Saints,  in  the  town  of  Northamp 
ton,  having  occasion  for  a  poet,  has  appointed 
me  to  the  office.  The  bellman  comes  next, 
and  then,  I  think,  though  even  borne  upon 
your  swan's  quill,  I  can  soar  no  higher." 

He  has  been  so  full  of  hope  and  joyous 
expectation  in  planning  his  cousin's  visit,  that 
it  takes  him  some  little  time  to  realise  that  she 
is  not  to  arrive  at  Weston  now  before  Christ 
mas.  "  There  is  a  combination,"  he  says,  "  of 
Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons  against  it,  and 
they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  submit."  She 
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had  sent  Mrs.  Unwin  a  gown  as  a  present,  and 
must  have  desired  to  send  him  a  coat,  for  he 
writes—"  I  thank  you  for  the  snip  of  cloth, 
commonly  called  a  pattern.  At  present  I  have 
two  coats  and  one  back.  If  at  any  time  here 
after  I  should  find  myself  possessed  of  fewer 
coats  or  more  backs,  it  will  be  of  use  to  me." 
Speaking  of  what  are  apt  to  become  mere 
matters  of  form,  he  writes  to  his  cousin — "  I 
do  not  always  say,  give  my  love  to  my  uncle, 
because  he  knows  that  I  always  love  him.  I 
do  not  always  present  Mrs.  Unwin's  love  to 
you,  partly  for  the  same  reason."  They,  that 
happy  little  trio,  loved  each  other  so  much 
and  so  sincerely,  that  there  was  little  need  for 
protestations  of  affection  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  impeachment  and  trial  of  Warren 
Hastings  was  the  great  sensation  of  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1788,  and  Cowper  begs 
Lady  Hesketh,  even  at  the  risk  of  being- 
crowded  and  incommoded  for  a  few  hours,  to 
be  present  at  the  trial  of  a  man  who  had  been 
greater  and  more  feared  than  the  Great 
Mogul  himself.  Personally  the  poet  could  only 
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hope  that  Hastings  might  be  acquitted,  for  they 
had  been  schoolfellows  together,  and  he  had 
always,  he  said,  had  a  particular  value  for  him. 
The  Christmas  of  1787  might  have  been  a 
very  melancholy  one  for  Cowper,  for  just 
before  that  season  of  peace  set  in,  Mrs.  Unwin 
providentially  escaped  death  by  burning. 
"  This  morning,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
24th  December,  1787,  "had  very  near  been  a 
tragical  one  to  me  beyond  all  that  had  ever 
risen  upon  me."  It  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Unwin  had  lighted  her  own  fire,  as  usual,  and 
had  left  her  candle  burning  on  the  hearth 
while  she  knelt  at  her  devotions.  A  few 
minutes  after  doing  this  it  occurred  to  her 
that  it  was  not  very  safe  to  leave  the  candle 
so  close,  as  it  might  possibly  set  fire  to  her 
clothes,  and  she  therefore  rose  to  put  it  out, 
being  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
already  on  fire  at  that  moment.  Presently 
the  smoke  in  the  room  became  very  thick  and 
unpleasant,  making  her  eyes  water,  so  she 
went  to  the  fire  and  stooped  down  to  push  the 
billets  into  a  different  position,  the  room  at 
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this  time  being  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
Suddenly  she  looked  down  and  perceived  that 
not  only  her  bedgown  but  her  petticoat  was 
on  fire.  Fortunately  she  had  the  presence  of 
mind  to  gather  them  up  and  plunge  them  into 
a  basin  of  water.  "By  this  means,"  wrote  the 
poet,  "  the  general  conflagration  of  her  person, 
which  must  probably  have  ensued  in  a 
few  moments,  was  effectually  prevented." 
"  Danger,"  he  wrote  to  his  cousin,  "  can  never 
be  at  a  distance  from  creatures  who  dwell  in 
houses  of  clay.  Therefore,"  he  adds,  "take 
care  of  thyself,  and  may  a  more  vigilant  than 
thou  care  for  thee."  In  relating  the  circum 
stances  to  Mr.  Newton,  he  stated  that  the 
hole  burnt  in  Mrs.  Un  win's  clothes  was  as 
large  as  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which  he  was 
writing.  "  It  is  not,"  he  said,  "  possible, 
perhaps,  that  so  tragical  a  death  should  over 
take  a  person  actually  engaged  in  prayer,  for 
her  escape  seems  almost  a  miracle.  Her 
presence  of  mind,  by  which  she  was  enabled, 
without  calling  for  help,  or  waiting  for  it,  to 
gather  up  her  clothes  and  plunge  them, 
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burning  as  they  were,  in  water,  seems  as 
wonderful  a  part  of  the  occurrence  as  any." 
His  whole  heart  went  forth  in  thanksgiving 
to  God  for  having  spared  him  the  heaviest 
affliction  he  could  have  suffered.  "  I  have  one 
comfort,  and  only  one,"  he  wrote  to  John 
Newton  some  years  afterwards ;  "  bereft  of 
that  I  should  have  nothing  left  to  lean  on,  for 
my  spiritual  props  have  long  since  been  struck 
from  under  me." 

The  visit  from  Lady  Hesketh — to  which 
the  pair  at  Weston  Lodge  had  been  looking 
forward  for  so  long,  with  all  the  anxiety 
consequent  in  lives  so  quiet  that  the  arrival  of 
a  friend  is  a  great  event  in  them — was  delayed 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  whose  health  had 
been  gradually  declining.  Ashley  Cowper 
passed  away  during  the  May  of  1788,  having 
lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 
Nothing  could  be  more  beautifully  expressed 
than  Cowper's  letter  of  condolence,  or  rather 
consolation,  to  his  cousin.  "  I  often  think," 
he  wrote,  "what  a  joyful  interview  there  has  been 
between  him  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
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who  went  before  him.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  my  dear,  that  they  are  the  happy 
ones,  and  that  we  shall  never  be  such  our 
selves  till  we  have  joined  the  party.  ...  A 
few  steps  more  through  a  vain,  foolish  world, 
and  this  happiness  will  be  yours."  "  But  be 
not  hasty,  my  dear,"  he  adds  affectionately, 
"  to  accomplish  this  journey  !  For  of  all  that 
live  thou  art  one  whom  I  can  least  spare  :  for 
thou  also  art  one  who  shall  not  leave  thy 
equal  behind  thee." 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  Lady 
Hesketh  was  able  to  pay  her  long-promised 
visit  to  her  cousin,  this  time  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  a  house  which  she  had  done  so 
much  to  embellish.  Cowper  had  amused  him 
self  by  writing  a  poem  called  "Benefactions," 
in  which  he  enumerated  the  various  things  she 
had  given  him. 

These  items  endear  my  abode, 

Disposing  me  oft  to  reflect 
By  whom  they  were  kindly  bestowed, 

Whom  here  I  impatient  expect. 

At  length  his  impatience  was  checked  by  her 
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presence,  and  she  received  the  most  cordial  of 
welcomes.  "If  you  find  any  blots,"  he  says  in 
writing  to  John  Newton  some  days  after  her 
arrival,  "  you  must  pardon  them  in  considera 
tion  of  the  cause.  Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  are  both  talking  as  if  they  desired  to 
make  themselves  amends  for  the  silence  they 
are  enjoined  while  I  sit  translating  Homer. 
Mrs.  Unwin  is  preparing  the  breakfast,  and 
not  having  seen  each  other  since  they  parted 
to  go  to  bed,  they  have  consequently  a  deal  to 
communicate." 

Mr.  Samuel  Rose  had  occasionally  visited 
the  poet  at  Weston,  having  conceived  an 
immense  admiration  for  his  poetical  gifts.  He 
was  always  assured  of  a  welcome  by  Cowper 
and  Mrs.  Unwin.  "As  to  her,"  wrote  the 
former,  "  she  is  one  of  the  sincerest  of  the 
human  race ;  and  if  she  receives  you  with  an 
appearance  of  pleasure,  it  is  because  she  feels 
it.  Her  behaviour  on  such  occasions  is  with 
her  an  affair  of  conscience,  and  she  dare  no 
more  look  a  falsehood  than  utter  one."  Mr. 
Rose  was  staying  at  Weston  for  a  time  during 
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Lady  Hesketh's  visit,  and  gives  an  interesting 
account  in  one  of  his  letters  of  the  charming 
life  which  they  led.  He  designates  the  Lodge 
at  Weston  as  "the  house  of  quiet  happiness 
and  undisturbed  comfort,"  where  he  met  with 
perfect  enjoyment;  and,  indeed,  if  only  the 
master  of  the  house  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  spirits,  it  was  the  home 
of  comfort  and  innocent  gaiety.  Mr.  Rose 
describes  Lady  Hesketh  as  an  agreeable, 
good-tempered,  sensible  woman,  so  well 
bred  as  to  make  others  happy  in  her 
society.  There  was  no  constraint  in  this 
pleasant  little  coterie,  for  no  one  there 
could  have  been  willing  to  inspire  it.  He 
describes  what  he  terms  "  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  their  lives,"  and  gives  an  account  of  one  day 
as  being  descriptive  of  the  rest.  "  We  rise  at 
whatever  hour  we  choose,"  he  writes,  "  break 
fast  at  half  after  nine,  take  about  an  hour 
to  satisfy  the  sentiment,  not  the  appetite ;  for 
we  talk — good  heavens,  how  we  talk  ! — and 
enjoy  ourselves  most  wonderfully.  Then  we 
separate,  and  dispose  of  ourselves  as  our 
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different  inclinations  point :  Mr.  Cowper  to 
Homer,  Mr.  R.  to  transcribing  what  is  already 
translated,  Lady  Hesketh  to  work  and  to 
books  alternately  ;  and  Mrs.  Unwin — who,  in 
everything  but  her  face,  is  like  a  kind  angel 
sent  from  heaven  to  guard  the  health  of  our 
poet — is  busy  in  domestic  concerns.  At  one, 
our  labours  finished,  the  poet  and  I  walk  for 
two  hours.  I  then  drink  most  plentiful 
draughts  of  instruction  which  flow  from  his 
lips :  instruction  so  sweet,  and  goodness  so 
exquisite,  that  one  loves  it  for  its  flavour." 
After  the  gentlemen  returned  from  their 
walk  they  dressed  for  dinner,  and  again 
assembled  around  the  hospitable  board, 
with  smiling  countenances,  to  partake  of 
that  elegant  repast.  They  conversed  till 
tea-time,  when  an  entertaining  volume  was 
produced  and  read  aloud,  with  which  they 
were  amused  until  supper  was  announced. 
They  retired  to  rest  before  twelve,  we 
are  told,  "to  enable  them  to  rise  again 
to  the  same  round  of  innocent,  virtuous 
enjoyment."  Somewhere  about  this  time  the 
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poet  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Mrs. 
King,  the  wife  of  the  rector  of  Pertenhall  in 
Bedfordshire,  who  introduced  herself  in  writ 
ing  to  him  as  a  friend  of  his  brother  John. 
Her  letter  seems  to  have  appealed  to  his  feel 
ings,  for  he  always  remembered  his  brother 
with  affection ;  and  he  replied  to  it  very 
fully,  though  in  rather  a  melancholy  strain, 
signing  himself,  even  in  this  first  letter, 
"  yours  affectionately."  "  She  is  evidently 
a  Christian,"  he  wrote  to  John  Newton ; 
"  I  would  she  had  you  for  a  correspondent 
rather  than  me.  One  letter  from  you 
would  do  her  more  good  than  a  ream  of 
mine."  He  evidently  delighted  in  her 
letters  though,  for  he  corresponded  with 
her  rather  frequently,  relating  most  of 
the  quiet  events  of  his  life.  He  tells  her, 
of  course,  of  his  cousin's  visit.  "  Lady 
Hesketh  is  with  us  now,"  he  writes, 
"  making  a  cheerful  winter  for  us  at 
Weston.  The  acquaintance  of  a  new  friend, 
and,  at  a  late  date,  the  recovery  of  the 
friend  of  our  youth,  are  two  of  the 
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chief     comforts      of     which      this      life      is 
susceptible." 

At  this  period  the  poet  was  probably  happier 
than  he  had  been  for  many  years.     He  was 
as  much  beloved  as  ever  by  Mrs.  Unwin,  who 
tended  him  with  an  assiduity  that  was  almost 
unequalled.     Lady  Hesketh  was  like  a  sister 
to  him.     Her  spirits  were  infectious,  and  she 
contrived  to  impart  to  him  something  of  the 
brightness   of  her   own   sunny   nature.     His 
bodily  health  was  better,  too,  than  it  had  been 
for  years,  he  having  derived  much  benefit  from 
the  daily  use  of  soluble  tartar,  which  he  had 
taken  now  for  some  time.    He  delighted  in  his 
comfortable  abode  at  Weston,  a  home  to  which 
he  might  be  proud  to  welcome  his  friends.     In 
these  days,  too,  so  many  gathered  round  him ; 
for  old  friends  came  forward  to  greet  him,  and 
new  ones  were  made.     He  began,  too,  to  taste 
some  of  the  pleasures  of  being  a  popular  author. 
He  was  informed  that  Odes  were  being  pub 
lished  in  his  honour ;  and  the  post  constantly 
brought   him   letters   of    a   highly   flattering 
nature,  notably  one  from  a  lady  apostrophising 
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him  as  "  the  best  of  men."  One  arrived,  too, 
from  a  Welsh  attorney,  which  tickled  him 
greatly,  enclosing  some  verses  to  be  revised, 
and  modestly  asking — 

Say  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail, 
Pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake  the  gale  ? 

It  is  believed  to  be  this  same  Welsh  gentle 
man  who,  later  on,  also  had  the  audacity  to 
beg  Cowper  to  procure  for  him  the  post  of 
Laureate;  his  principal  qualification  being  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  family.  One  of  the  most 
amusing  incidents  connected  with  Cowper's 
literary  reputation  occurred  in  his  own  neigh 
bourhood  ;  for,  having  occasion  to  send  his 
servant  Sam  to  the  "George"  at  Woburn,  the 
master  of  the  inn,  on  discovering  whose  servant 
he  was,  declined  to  take  payment  for  his 
breakfast.  "Who  says  that  fame  is  only 
breath  ?  "  asks  the  poet.  "  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  good  ale  and  cold  beef  into  the  bargain/' 
No  wonder  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend — "  If 
you  find  me  a  little  vain  hereafter,  you  must 
excuse  it,  in  consideration  of  these  powerful 
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incentives."  He  began,  he  said,  to  perceive, 
"  that  if  a  man  will  be  an  author,  he  must  live 
neither  to  himself  nor  to  his  friends  so  much 
as  to  others."  His  friend  Rose  delights  him 
by  telling  him  that  "  The  Task  "  is  read  by 
sixty  different  people  at  The  Hague ;  and  he 
is  still  more  delighted  to  inform  Lady  Hesketh 
that  a  book  has  just  appeared  called — "  The 
account  of  five  hundred  celebrated  authors  now 
living,"  and  that  he  is  one  of  them.  "  To  my 
honour  be  it  spoken,"  he  says,  "  the  chronicler 
of  us  five  hundred  prodigies  bestows  on  me, 
for  aught  I  know,  more  commendations  than 
on  any  other  of  my  confraternity." 

A  few  months  after  Mr.  Rose's  pleasant 
visit,  and  while  Lady  Hesketh  was  still  with 
him,  Cowper  received  a  distinct  shock  to  his 
nerves  through  an  accident  to  Mrs.  Unwin, 
who  slipped  on  the  gravel  walk  during  a  frost, 
and  injured  herself  by  bruising  her  hip  rather 
severely.  For  some  few  weeks  she  was  com 
pletely  crippled  and  confined  to  her  room. 
She  never  entirely  recovered  her  former 
strength,  or  was  able  to  walk  with  the  same 
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ease.  In  spite  of  his  anxiety  about  his  beloved 
Mary,  the  poet  still  wrote  cheerfully  both  to 
Lady  Hesketh  and  Mrs.  King.  "  We  are  as 
quiet,"  he  told  his  dearest  coz,  "  as  dormice  in 
a  hollow  tree."  "  Mrs.  Unwin  now  begins  to 
recover,"  he  says  in  writing  to  Mrs.  King, 
"  after  having  been  as  helpless  as  a  child  for  a 
whole  fortnight ;  but  so  slowly  at  present 
that  her  amendment  is  even  now  almost  im 
perceptible."  She  was  certainly  recovering,  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh,  but  not  fast  enough 
to  satisfy  him.  "She  now  moves  from 
chamber  to  chamber,"  he  says,  "  without  help 
of  wheels,  but  not  without  help  of  a  staff  on 
one  side  and  a  human  prop  on  the  other.  In 
another  week  I  hope  she  will  be  able  to 
descend  the  staircase,  but  it  will  probably  be 
long  ere  she  will  move  unsupported."  He 
has  been  receiving  one  or  two  visitors,  and 
feels  they  have  been  too  much  for  him.  "  It 
would  be  an  easy  thing  to  kill  me,"  he  remarks, 
"  by  putting  me  into  a  chaise,  and  commanding 
me  to  talk  as  I  go.  It  is  astonishing  how 
exhausted  I  feel  myself  after  rumbling  and 
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chattering  incessantly  for  three  hours."  In 
his  next  letter  he  tells  his  cousin  regretfully 
that,  much  as  he  has  mourned  for  the  loss  of 
her,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  her  so,  and  begs 
her  to  burn  his  letters,  as  they  deserve.  Know 
ing  how  delighted  she  always  was  to  hear  of 
any  compliment  being  paid  to  him,  he  tells  her 
that  his  friend,  Mr.  Greatheed,  has  been  to  see 
him  and  brought  a  miniature  of  his  wife  done 
by  Englefeldt,  and  that  he  had  expressed  an 
earnest  wish  to  have  his,  Cowper's  portrait, 
taken  by  the  same  artist,  if  he  would  consent 
to  the  arrangement.  "  I  answered,"  writes 
the  poet,  "  that  I  could  not  possibly  refuse  a 
request  that  did  me  so  much  honour.  I  shall 
not,  therefore,  at  last  die  without  leaving  some 
thing  behind  me  in  my  own  likeness.  I  felt 
myself,  however,  pleased  with  Mr.  Greatheed's 
request,  not  because  I  am  fool  enough  to  think 
a  phiz  like  mine  worthy  to  be  perpetuated, 
but  because  it  seemed  to  bespeak  him  more 
warmly  affected  towards  me  than  I  suspected." 
His  affectionate  heart  was  greatly  cheered 
by  every  token  of  improvement  in  Mrs. 
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Un win's  condition.  "The  tenth  of  this 
month"  (February) — he  wrote  to  Lady 
Hesketh — "was  what  we  call  here  a  High- 
Buck-Holiday.  On  this  day  Mrs.  Unwin 
descended,  for  the  first  time  since  her  fall,  into 
the  study.  We  have  twice  taken  walks  into 
the  orchard,  limpingly  indeed,  with  much 
labour,  and  some  pain  ;  but  much,  I  believe,  to 
her  benefit.  She  bids  me  give  you  many 
thanks,  on  her  part,  for  all  your  inquiries  and 
kind  mention  of  her."  "  You  cannot,"  he  adds 
in  a  postscript,  "regret  your  late  tranquil 
mornings  and  evenings  here  more  than  we 
regret  that  you  do  not  still  enjoy  them.  But 
le  bons  terns  viendra."  "  You  must  not  yet, 
my  dear,"  he  writes  ten  days  later,  "  felicitate 
me  on  the  double  recovery  of  the  King  and 
Mrs.  Unwin  too.  I  rather  think  it  probable 
that  the  King  will  be  able  to  rule  us  before 
she  will  be  able  to  walk.  She  boasts,  indeed, 
that  she  is  as  active  as  old  Farmer  Archer, 
but  she  will  find  few  hardy  enough  to  bet  on 
her  head  were  a  trial  to  take  place  between 
them."  Indeed,  poor  Mrs.  Unwin  continued 
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to  be,  what  he  aptly  terms,  a  stick-propped 
walker  for  some  weeks.  She  appears  to  have 
aged  rapidly  from  this  time  ;  for  her  strength 
had  been  greatly  undermined  by  the  shock  to 
her  nerves  from  the  death  of  her  only  son, 
followed  so  closely  by  the  keen  and  terrible 
anxiety  consequent  on  her  unwearied  attend 
ance  upon  her  beloved  but  stricken  companion. 
The  two  united  had  been  too  much  for  her 
failing  strength. 

In  a  letter  to  his  cousin,  Cowper  enjoins 
her,  when  she  sees  Mr.  Rose,  to  assure  him 
that  he  is  beloved  by  friends  at  Weston 
although  he  does  not  write  to  him.  "  It  is  to 
be  hoped,"  he  remarks,  "  that  none  of  my  cor 
respondents  will  measure  my  regard  for  them 
by  the  frequency  or  rather  seldomcy  of  my 
epistles."  "  My  dear,"  he  goes  on  to  remind 
her,  "  April  is  come,  and  May  cannot  be  very 
far  off.  In  May,  as  you  know,  we  are  to  see 
you  here.  Remember  this.  For  it  is  true, 
and  doubtless  you  already  know  it,  that  we  are 
never  so  comfortable  as  when  you  are  with  us. 
Mrs.  Unwin  heartily  subscribes  to  this,  and 
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sends  you  her  best  remembrances.  She  is  still 
lame,  but  in  a  way  of  amendment,  that  is  to 
say,  mending  very  slowly."  At  this  time  he 
makes  some  mention  of  a  young  girl  of  the 
name  of  Hannah  Williams,  whom  he  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  had  adopted  with  a  view  to  her  becom 
ing  a  personal  attendant  on  the  lady.  Hannah, 
in  days  to  come,  became  that  undesirable 
possession — a  white  elephant,  and  gave  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  ;  but  at  present  the  poet  writes 
— "  She  is  truly  a  good  girl,  and  in  no  part  of 
her  behaviour  blameable."  She  is  employed, 
he  tells  Lady  Hesketh,  in  making  some  black 
lace  for  a  cloak  in  the  day  time,  and  working 
at  her  needle  in  the  evening.  She  also  made 
herself  useful  by  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  a 
corner  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  room,  to  assist  her 
when  she  needed  help.  "  Though  sometimes 
called  from  her  pallet  twice  or  thrice  in  a 
night,"  he  declares,  "she  has  risen  always 
with  an  affectionate  readiness  that  no 
artifice  can  imitate."  He  begs  Lady  Hesketh 
to  purchase  for  Mrs.  Unwin  a  summer  cloak 
untrimmed,  as  Hannah  is  making  the  lace 
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for  it.  By  the  23rd  of  June  he  is  hoping 
that  he  will  not  have  to  epistolise  his  dearest 
cousin  any  more,  as  the  day  is  now  fixed  for 
her  arrival.  "Woe  be  to  any,"  he  writes, 
"  male  or  female,  who  shall  ever  interfere  to 
hinder  it !  "  Mr.  Rose  was  also  expected  some 
time  in  August,  which  would  make  their  party 
complete.  When  the  day  was  at  length  fixed 
for  his  visit,  he  was  entreated,  if  he  knew  of 
any  book  that  would  make  pleasant  evening 
reading,  to  bring  it  with  him.  Cowper  was 
just  then  reading  "  Mrs.  Piozzi's  Travels " 
aloud,  but  would  soon  have  finished  them.  "  It 
is  the  fashion,  I  understand,"  he  writes,  "to 
condemn  them.  But  we  who  make  books  our 
selves  are  more  merciful  to  book-makers.  I 
would  that  every  fastidious  judge  of  authors 
were  himself  obliged  to  write  ;  there  goes  more 
to  the  composition  of  a  volume  than  any  critics 
imagine." 

In  a  letter  to  John  Newton,  written  at  the 
end  of  December,  1789,  nearly  twelve  months 
after  Mrs.  Unwin  had  met  with  her  accident, 
Cowper  writes  —  "Mrs.  Unwin's  case  is  at 
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present  my  only  subject  of  uneasiness  that  is 
not  immediately  personal.  She  has  almost 
constant  headaches,  almost  a  constant  pain  in 
her  side  which  nobody  understands,  and  her 
lameness  within  the  last  half  year  is  very 
little  amended  ;  but  her  spirits  are  good, 
because  supported  by  comforts  which  depend 
not  on  the  state  of  the  body,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  with  all  these  pains  her  looks  are 
at  all  altered  since  we  had  the  happiness  to 
see  you  here,  unless,  perhaps,  they  are  altered 
a  little  for  the  better."  In  a  letter  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  written  about  ten  days  later,  he  says 
— "  As  to  ourselves,  we  are  much  in  stain  quo, 
except  that  Mrs.  Unwin  has  a  slight  nervous 
fever,  accompanied  with  headaches,  which  she 
had  not  when  you  were  here.  She  drinks 
lemonade,  and  finds  it  her  best  remedy."  This 
letter  concludes  with  a  little  touch  of  playful 
ness  in  the  mention  of  his  favourite  dog— 

"Received  from  my  master,  on  account  current  with 
Lady  Hesketh,  the  sum  of  one  kiss  on  my  forehead. 
Witness  my  paw,  BEAU,  +  his  mark." 

A  doctor  had  been  called  in  for  the  invalid, 
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but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  do 
very  much  for  her.  "  Mrs.  Unwin  has  made 
known  her  whole  case  to  Mr.  Gregson,"  wrote 
Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  whose  opinion  of 
it  has  been  very  consolatory  to  me ;  he  says, 
indeed,  it  is  a  case  perfectly  out  of  the  reach  of 
all  physical  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  not  at  all 
dangerous.  Constant  pain  is  a  sad  grievance, 
whatever  part  is  affected,  and  she  is  hardly 
ever  free  from  an  aching  head,  as  well  as  an 
uneasy  side ;  but  patience  is  an  anodyne  of 
God's  own  preparation,  and  of  that  He  gives 
her  largely." 

The  early  part  of  the  year  1790  brought  him 
increased  friendships  and  increased  correspon 
dence,  by  his  resuming  intercourse  with  his 
mother's  family,  the  Donnes,  with  whom  he 
had  been  intimate  as  a  youth,  but  whom  he 
had  lost  sight  of  for  nearly  thirty  years  ;  and 
so  entirely,  that  he  hardly  knew  whether 
certain  members  of  the  family  were  living  or 
dead.  He  was  enabled  to  refresh  his  memory 
with  regard  to  them  by  the  advent  of  a  young 
cousin  called  John  Johnson,  a  grandson  of 
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Roger  Donne,  his  mother's  brother,  who  came 
to  Weston  bringing  with  him  a  poem,  on  which 
he  desired  Cowper's  opinion.  He  was  a  young 
Cambridge  under-graduate — "a  sweet,  shy 
youth  ; "  and  the  poet's  heart  went  out  to  him 
at  once.  He  easily  pardoned  the  innocent  ruse 
with  which  the  youth  sought  to  pass  off  the 
poem  as  being  written  by  "  a  friend "  who 
desired  criticism.  Doubtless  Cowper  regretted 
being  unable  to  pronounce  a  very  favourable 
opinion,  but  he  took  the  opportunity  of  tender 
ing  some  sound  advice.  He  begged  him  to 
remember  that  perspicuity  was  always  more 
than  half  the  battle,  and  the  want  of  it  must 
ruin  any  poem.  "A  meaning  that  does  not 
stare  you  in  the  face  is  as  bad  as  no  meaning," 
he  wrote,  in  words  that  poets  might  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart,  "  because  nobody  would  take  the 
pains  to  poke  for  it."  Having  paid  his  visit 
to  Weston,  young  Johnson  went  on  to  London, 
taking  with  him  pages  of  Homer  to  transcribe, 
and  an  introduction  to  Lady  Hesketh,  by 
whom  he  was  cordially  welcomed.  "  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,"  Cowper  wrote  to  her, 
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"that  you  are  so  much  pleased  with  him, 
because  I  was  much  pleased  with  him  myself. 
There  is  a  simplicity  in  his  character  that 
charms  me,  and  the  more  because  it  is  so  great 
a  rarity." 

This  renewal  of  intercourse  with  his 
mother's  family  procured  for  him  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  of  his  life ;  for  his  cousin, 
Mrs.  Bodham,  wrote  to  him  and  sent  him  his 
mother's  picture1 ; — young  Johnson  having 
intimated  to  her  that  the  poet  dwelt  much  on 
the  memory  of  his  mother,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  most  welcome  gift.  He  was  indeed 
enraptured  with  the  sight  of  it.  "I  had 
rather  possess  it,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
"  than  the  richest  jewel  in  the  British  crown, 
for  I  loved  her  with  an  affection  that  her 
death,  fifty-two  years  since,  has  not  in  the 
least  abated."  To  Mrs.  Bodham  herself  he 
wrote  a  most  charming  letter.  "  My  dearest 
Rose,  whom  I  thought  withered  and  fallen 
from  the  stalk,  but  whom  I  find  still  alive : 
nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 

1  A  portrait  in  oils  by  Heins. 
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to  know  it,  and  to  learn  it  from  yourself. 
Every  creature  that  bears  any  affinity  to  my 
mother  is  dear  to  me,  and  you,  the  daughter 
of  her  brother,  are  but  one  remove  distant 
from  her.  I  love  you  therefore,  and  love  you 
much,  both  for  her  sake  and  for  your  own. 
The  world  could  not  have  furnished  you  with 
a  present  so  acceptable  to  me  as  the  picture 
which  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me.  ...  I 
kissed  it,  and  hung  it  where  it  is  the  last 
object  that  I  see  at  night,  and,  of  course,  the 
first  on  which  I  open  my  eyes  in  the  morning." 
There  was  in  him,  he  told  his  cousin,  more  of 
the  Donne  than  of  the  Cowper ;  and  he  felt 
the  bond  of  nature  drawing  him  vehemently 
to  her  side.  Not  knowing  that  he  was  such  a 
recluse,  she  sent  him  an  invitation  to  visit  her 
in  Norfolk ;  but  she  might  as  well,  as  he 
expressed  it,  have  invited  the  house  in  which 
he  dwelt.  He  wrote  to  her,  however,  most 
cordially.  Her  kindness,  he  said,  was  "worthy 
of  the  Rose  who  used  to  sit  upon  his  knee,  he 
would  not  say  how  many  years  ago  ;  "  and  he 
begged  that  she  and  Mr.  Bodham  would  visit 
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him  at  Weston,  where  he  would  receive  her  as 
a  sister,  and  where  Mrs.  Unwin,  for  his  sake, 
was  prepared  to  do  the  same. 

The  poem  which  Cowper  wrote  on  receiving 
his  mother's  picture  is  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  our  language.  "  It  is 
a  poem,"  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  King,  "  which,  one 
excepted,  I  had  more  pleasure  in  writing  than 
any  that  I  ever  wrote.  That  one1  was 
addressed  to  a  lady  whom  I  expect  in  a  few 
minutes  to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  who 
has  supplied  to  me  the  place  of  my  own 
mother  these  six-and-twenty  years."  It 
certainly  appears  extraordinary  that  he  could 
write  thus  of  a  woman  to  whom,  though 
twenty  years  earlier,  he  had  once  been  engaged 
to  be  married — one,  too,  who  was  only  a  few 
years  older  than  himself,  and  whom  he  so 
often  calls  by  her  Christian  name.  It  may  be 
partly  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  pro 
bability  that  during  the  course  of  these  years 
their  relations  had  once  again  changed  towards 
each  other.  In  accepting  the  task  of  guardian 

1  He  refers  to  the  poem—"  Mary,  I  want  a  lyre  with  other  strings." 

Q 
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to  one  whose  mind  was  more  or  less  affected 
by  that  worst  kind  of  madness,  an  almost 
incurable  melancholy,  Mrs.  Unwin  had  doubt 
less  often  had  to  exert  the  authority  of  a 
parent,  rather  than  yield  the  complacency 
which  might  be  expected  from  one  who  stood 
more  in  the  relation  of  a  wife. 

The  poet  was  determined  not  to  lose  sight 
of  his  young  kinsman,  for  he  had  taken  to  him 
from  the  very  first.  "  I  have  much  wished  to 
hear  from  you,"  he  remarks,  "  and  though  you 
are  welcome  to  write  to  Mrs.  Unwin  as  often 
as  you  please,  I  wish  myself  to  be  numbered 
among  your  correspondents.  I  shall  find  time 
to  answer  you,  doubt  it  not !  Be  as  busy  as 
we  may,  we  can  always  find  time  to  do  what  is 
agreeable.  By  the  way,  had  you  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Unwin'?  I  am  witness  that  she  addressed 
one  to  you  before  you  went  into  Norfolk  ;  but 
your  mathematico-poetical  head  forgot  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  it."  The  one 
thing  that  he  could  never  pardon  was  any 
want  of  attention  to  his  beloved  Mary. 
"  Beware  of  killing  yourself  with  problems," 
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he  concludes,  "  for  if  you  do,  you  will  never 
live  to  be  another  Sir  Isaac.  Mrs.  Unwinds 
affectionate  remembrance  attend  you ;  Lady 
Hesketh  is  much  disposed  to  love  you ; 
perhaps  most  who  know  you  have  some  little 
tendency  that  way." 

"You  do  well  to  perfect  yourself  on  the 
violin/'  he  admonished  him  in  another  letter. 
"  Only  beware  that  an  amusement  so  very  be 
witching  as  music,  especially  when  we  produce 
it  ourselves,  do  not  steal  from  you  ALL  those 
hours  that  should  be  given  to  study.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Unwin  has  never  been  well  since  you  saw 
her.  You  are  not  passionately  fond  of  letter 
writing,  I  perceive,  who  have  dropped  a  lady; 
but  you  will  be  a  loser  by  the  bargain,  for  one 
letter  of  hers,  in  point  of  real  utility  and 
sterling  value,  is  worth  twenty  of  mine,  and 
you  will  never  have  another  from  her  till  you 
have  earned  it."  It  was  the  kindly  and  gentle- 
tempered  Johnny  of  Norfolk  who  offered  to 
journey  to  London,  and  place  the  much- 
prized  Homer  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher, 
for  the  poet  could  hardly  have  entrusted  it  to 
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a  stage-coachman.  He  had  found  the  Preface 
an  affair  of  so  much  delicacy  that  he  had,  he 
told  Lady  Hesketh,  as  many  opinions  about 
it  as  there  were  whims  in  a  weather-cock.  He 
was  delighted  to  get  it  off  his  hands,  and  most 
grateful  to  his  young  cousin  for  offering  to 
convey  it  to  town.  "  I  found,"  he  said, 
writing  to  Mr.  Bodham,  "that  I  should  mortify 
him  by  a  refusal.  He  is  gone,  therefore,  with 
a  box  full  of  poetry,  of  which,  I  think,  nobody 
will  plunder  him.  He  has  only  to  say  what  it 
is,  and  there  is  no  commodity,  I  think,  a  free 
booter  would  covet  less." 

There  was  always  an  abundance  of  mud  in 
the  Buckinghamshire  lanes  during  the  winter 
months,  and  Cowper,  who  was  a  great  walker, 
found  it  interfere  very  much  with  his  comfort. 
"  Why  is  the  winter  like  a  backbiter  ? "  is  a 
riddle  he  propounds  to  Dr.  Bagot;  the 
answer  being — "  Because  Solomon  says  that  a 
backbiter  separates  between  chief  friends,  and 
so  does  the  winter.  To  this  dirty  season  it  is 
owing  that  I  see  nothing  of  the  valuable 
Chesters,  whom,  indeed,  I  see  less  at  all 
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times  than  serves  at  all  to  content  me." 
"The  winter  has  been  mild,"  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Rose  in  the  early  part  of  1790 ; 
"but  our  winters  are  in  general  such,  that 
when  a  friend  leaves  us  in  the  beginning 
of  that  season,  I  always  feel  in  my  heart  a 
perhaps,  importing  that  we  have  possibly  met 
for  the  last  time,  and  that  the  robins  may 
whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  us  before  the 
return  of  summer."  He  had  sent  Mr.  Rose 
a  most  charming  letter  when  that  gentleman 
became  engaged  to  be  married,  assuring  him  of 
Mrs.  Unwin's  and  his  own  sincere  congratula 
tions,  and  concluding  with  the  words — "  You 
will  not,  I  hope,  forget  your  way  to  Weston  in 
consequence  of  your  marrying,  where  you  and 
yours  will  be  always  welcome ; "  then,  when  he 
at  length  hears  that  the  marriage  has  taken 
place,  after  wishing  them  happiness,  he  writes 
— "May  that  happiness  be  durable  as  your 
lives."  He  was  most  eager  to  welcome  his 
young  cousins  to  Weston,  for  John  Johnson 
had  a  sister  as  charming  as  himself.  "  I  am 
delighted,"  wrote  the  poet,  "that  you  have 
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engaged  your  sister  to  visit  us ;  for  I  say  to 
myself,  if  John  be  amiable,  what  must 
Catherine  be  ?  For  we  males,  be  we  as  angelic 
as  we  may,  are  always  surpassed  by  the  ladies." 
He  also  wrote  to  Mrs.  Bodham  to  beg  her  and 
her  husband  to  fix  a  time  for  their  visit. 
"Mrs.  Unwin,"  he  says,  "bids  me  offer  you 
her  best  love.  She  is  never  well,  but  always 
patient  and  always  cheerful,  and  feels  before 
hand  that  she  shall  be  loth  to  part  with  you." 
Mrs.  Unwin,  who  knew  by  sorrowful  experi 
ence  how  greatly  the  poet  needed  occupation 
to  keep  his  mind  from  relapsing  into  melan 
choly,  was  most  thankful  when  she  learned 
that  he  had  consented  to  edit  Milton.  "I 
have  had  many  anxious  thoughts,"  she  wrote 
to  one  of  his  Norfolk  cousins,  Mrs.  Ball,  "  as 
to  how  he  would  spend  the  advancing  winter. 
.  .  .  After  a  warm  and  strong  solicitation, 
he  has  been  prevailed  upon  to  stand  forth  as 
an  editor  of  the  most  splendid  and  magnificent 
edition  of  Milton  that  ever  was  offered  to  the 
public.  This  work  will  take  your  cousin,  upon 
his  own  computation,  about  two  years." 
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It  appeared  to  be  a  desirable  occupation,  yet 
not  long  after  Cowper  had  undertaken  it  he 
seemed  full  of  regrets.  One  part  of  his  labour 
was  to  translate  Milton's  Latin  and  Italian 
poems,  and  anything  in  the  way  of  versifying 
was  congenial  to  him  ;  but  he  detested  the  part 
of  commentator  and  critic,  if,  indeed,  he  were 
competent  for  it.  "  How  often,"  he  said,  "  do 
I  wish  in  the  course  of  the  day  that  I  could 
be  employed  once  more  in  poetry,  and  how 
often,  of  course,  that  this  Miltonian  trap  had 
never  caught  me ! "  Indeed,  it  was  under 
happier  circumstances  that  he  had  undertaken 
to  accomplish  this  gigantic  work,  for  when  his 
agreement  was  made  with  the  publisher,  Mrs. 
Unwin,  although  suffering  herself,  was  still 
able  to  make  her  usual  arrangements  for  his 
comfort,  and  take  her  place  as  mistress  of  his 
household.  At  the  close  of  her  letter  to  Mrs. 
Bodham  on  the  subject  of  his  editing  Milton, 
she  had  said — "Another  capital  pleasure  we 
are  now  rejoicing  in.  Dear  Lady  Hesketh 
arrived  at  Weston  this  very  day  se'nnight, 
accompanied  with  her  ever-attendant  train,  fine 
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sense,  good  temper,  affectionate  cordiality,  and 
an  ever-pleasing  vivacity."  "  It  was  the  last 
visit,"  writes  Southey,  "in  which  she  either 
found  or  communicated  cheerfulness  at  Weston 
Lodge."  Not  many  weeks  after  her  ladyship's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Unwin,  who  had  so  long  been  out 
of  health,  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of 
vertigo,  and  would  have  fallen,  had  not  Cowper, 
to  whom  she  called  for  assistance,  been  just  in 
time  to  save  her.  In  addition  to  the  giddiness, 
there  were  other  alarming  symptoms,  and  she 
had  to  keep  her  bed  for  many  days,  and  her 
room  for  many  weeks.  Mr.  Rose  had  been 
expected  to  spend  Christmas  with  them,  but 
of  course  had  to  be  put  off.  "  She  has  been 
my  faithful  and  affectionate  nurse  for  many 
years,"  wrote  the  poet  to  his  friend,  "  and  con 
sequently  has  a  claim  on  all  my  attentions. 
She  has  them,  and  will  have  them,  so  long  as 
she  wants  them,  which  will  probably  be,  at  the 
least,  a  considerable  time  to  come.  I  feel  the 
shock,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  every  nerve. 
God  grant  there  be  no  repetition  of  it! 
Another  such  a  shock  upon  her  would,  I  think, 
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overset  me  completely  ;  but  at  present  I  hold 
up  bravely."  At  first,  indeed,  he  was  supported 
in  this  domestic  affliction  by  friends ;  but  at 
length  Lady  Hesketh  had  to  leave  him,  and 
about  the  same  time  the  Throckmortons,  now 
Sir  John  and  My  Lady  (he  having  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy),  went  to  take  possession  of 
their  family  estate  in  Berkshire.  The  poet 
felt  their  loss,  for  more  friendly  attentions  he 
could  never  have  received  at  any  hands.  He 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  were  now  reduced  to  their 
"  dual  state,"  as  he  termed  it.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  no  longer  desirable  that  they  should  be 
in  that  state,  though  he  would  fain  still  have 
thought  so.  "  There  were  those  in  the  world," 
he  would  say,  "  whom  he  loved  and  was  happy 
to  see ; "  but,  he  added  touchingly,  "  we  are 
happy  likewise  in  each  other,  and  able  to  pass 
our  time  comfortably  without  them,  as  com 
fortably  at  least  as  Mrs.  Unwin's  frequent  in 
disposition,  and  my  no  less  frequent  troubles  of 
mind,  will  permit."  "  When  he  was  much  dis 
tressed,"  he  said,  "  he  found  that  any  company 
but  hers  distressed  him  more  ;  although  there 
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had  been  times  when,  in  the  midst  of  general 
conversation,  he  had  seemed  to  recover  some 
thing  of  the  elasticity  of  his  mind." 

The  work  of  editing  Milton  progressed  more 
or  less  slowly ;  but  to  that  work  our  poet  was 
indebted  for  one  of  the  pleasantest  friendships 
of  his  later  life.  Hayley,  a  poet  of  much 
inferior  merit,  had  also  been  commissioned  to 
write  a  life  of  Milton,  and  some  paragraphs  in 
the  newspapers  announcing  the  fact  represented 
the  two  poets  as  being  antagonistic  to  each 
other.  As  they  were  both  of  them  singularly 
free  from  any  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  paragraph 
had  the  desirable  effect  of  introducing  them  to 
each  other ;  for  Hayley  wrote  a  sonnet,  in 
Cowper's  honour,  in  which  he  asserted  that  he 
shared  with  him  a  passion  for  Milton's  "  zeal 
for  truth,  and  scorn  of  venal  blame,"  and  con 
cluding  with  the  words — 

But  thou  hast  rarer  gifts ;  to  thee  belong 
His  harp  of  highest  tone,  his  sanctity  of  song. 

At  the  same  time  he  sent  the  poet  a  letter,  in 
which  he  wrote — "To  you,  my  dear  sir,  I  have 
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a  grateful  attachment,  for  the  infinite  delight 
which  your  writings  have  afforded  me ;  and  if, 
in  the  course  of  your  work,  I  have  any 
opportunity  to  serve  or  oblige  you,  I  shall 
seize  it  with  that  friendly  spirit  which  has 
impelled  me  to  assure  you,  both  in  prose  and 
rhyme,  that  I  am  your  very  cordial  admirer, 
W.  HAYLEY." 

"P.S. — I  wrote  the  enclosed  sonnet  on  being 
told  that  our  names  had  been  idly  printed 
together  in  a  newspaper  as  hostile  competitors. 
Pray  forgive  its  poetical  defects  for  its  affec 
tionate  sincerity." 

Cowper  immediately  answered  the  letter, 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  care  of  his  publisher 
and  delayed  for  many  weeks,  by  observing 
that  it  was  not  likely  they  could  clash  much, 
as  a  life  of  Milton  was  no  part  of  his  bargain. 
"  We  will  cope  with  each  other  in  nothing," 
he  wrote,  "  but  that  affection  which  you  avow 
for  me,  unworthy  of  it  as  I  am,  and  which 
your  character  and  writings,  and  especially 
your  kind  letter,  have  begotten  in  my  heart 
for  you."  Having  begun  a  correspondence, 
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they  now  wrote  frequently  to  each  other.  "  I 
account  him,"  said  the  poet,  "the  chief  acquisi 
tion  that  my  own  verse  has  ever  procured  me." 
Hayley  was  at  length  entreated  to  visit  this 
unknown  friend  at  Weston,  and  May  was  the 
month  arranged  for  him  to  come,  when  Cowper 
wrote — "  It  gives  me  the  sincerest  pleasure 
that  I  may  hope  to  see  you  at  Weston ;  for,  as 
to  any  migrations  of  mine,  they  must,  I  fear, 
notwithstanding  the  joy  I  should  feel  in  being 
a  guest  of  yours,  be  still  considered  in  the 
light  of  impossibilities.  Come,  then,  my 
friend,  and  be  as  welcome  (as  the  country 
people  say  here)  as  the  flowers  in  May  ! "  In 
a  former  letter  he  had  written — "  God  grant 
that  this  friendship  of  ours  may  be  a  comfort 
to  us  all  the  rest  of  our  days,  in  a  world  where 
true  friendships  are  rarities,  and  especially 
where,  suddenly  formed,  they  are  apt  soon  to 
terminate  !  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  a  dis 
position  of  heart  toward  you  that  I  never  felt 
for  one  whom  I  had  never  seen  ;  and  that  shall 
prove  itself,  I  trust,  in  the  event  a  propitious 
omen."  Much  as  he  longed,  however,  to 
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welcome  his  new  friend  to  Weston,  Cowper, 
who  suffered  from  a  constitutional  shyness, 
almost  dreaded  his  arrival.  "  I  will  endeavour, 
when  Hayley  comes,"  he  wrote  to  Lady 
Hesketh,  "to  greet  him  with  a  countenance 
that  shall  not  stiffen  him  into  freestone,  but 
cannot  be  answerable  for  my  success.  It  will 
depend  in  some  measure  on  the  countenance 
that  he  presents  himself;  for  whether  I  will  or 
not,  I  am  always  a  physiognomist,  and  if  I 
dislike  a  man's  looks,  am  sure  to  assume  such 
as  he  will  find  equally  disagreeable.  But  I 
hope  better  things  from  my  friend  Hayley. 
It  seldom  happens  that  a  person  so  amiable  in 
his  disposition  is  very  Gorgonian  in  his  aspect." 
Hayley  came  and  was  found  to  be  not  the 
least  formidable,  but  all  that  was  charming  and 
agreeable.  "  Everybody  has  fallen  in  love 
with  him,"  wrote  the  poet;  "  wherever  he  goes 
everybody  must."  They  had  formed,  he  had 
every  hope,  a  friendship  that  might  prove 
enduring.  Hayley,  on  his  part,  appears  to 
have  been  delighted  with  everything.  He 
found  the  poet  one  of  the  most  interesting 
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creatures  in  the  world,  while  he  was  equally 
charmed  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  "amuse  of  seventy," 
as  he  styles  her,  whom  his  friend  evidently 
idolised.  He  gives  some  description  of  his 
visit  to  these  new-found  friends  in  a  letter  to 
Romney,  the  painter — "  My  host,  though  now 
in  his  sixty-first  year,"  he  wrote,  "appeared  as 
happily  exempt  from  all  the  infirmities  of 
advanced  life  as  friendship  could  wish  him  to 
be ;  and  his  more  elderly  companion  not 
materially  oppressed  by  age.  .  .  .  Their 
reception  of  me  was  kindness  itself.  I  was 
enchanted  to  find  that  the  manners  and  con 
versation  of  Cowper  resembled  his  poetry, 
charming  by  unaffected  elegance,  and  the 
graces  of  a  benevolent  spirit.  I  looked  with 
affectionate  veneration  and  pleasure  on  the 
lady  who  had  devoted  her  life  and  fortune  to 
the  service  of  this  tender  and  sublime  genius." 
In  his  life  of  the  poet,  Hayley  dwells  much 
upon  the  pathetically  tender  love  which 
existed  between  these  two,  who  had  been  so 
much  to  each  other,  and  whose  names  must 
be  always  inextricably  associated.  "  The 
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attachment  of  Cowper  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  the  Mary 
of  the  poet,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  unparalleled. 
Their  domestic  union,  though  not  sanctified  by 
the  common  forms  of  life,  was  supported  with 
perfect  innocence,  and  endeared  to  them  both 
by  their  having  struggled  together  through  a 
series  of  sorrow.  A  spectator,  who  had  con 
templated  the  uncommon  tenderness  of  their 
attention  to  the  wants  and  infirmities  of  each 
other  in  the  decline  of  life,  might  have  said  of 
their  singular  attachment— 

L' Amour  n'a  rien  de  si  tendre 
Ni  1'Amitie  de  si  doux. 

.  .  .  Their  constant  but  unaffected  propensity 
to  impress  on  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  new 
friend  the  deep  sense  which  they  incessantly 
felt  of  their  mutual  obligations  to  each  other, 
afforded  me,"  he  observes,  "  very  singular 
gratification.'7  Hay  ley  almost  adored  his 
brother  bard.  "  He  was  our  idol,"  he  said  to 
some  one  who  admired  Cowper 's  portrait  in 
after  years.  He  describes  him  as  being  of 
middle  stature,  rather  strong  than  delicate  in 
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the  form  of  his  limbs  ;  the  colour  of  his  hair 
was  light  brown,  that  of  his  eyes  a  bluish 
grey,  and  his  complexion  ruddy.  He  was 
usually  attired  in  a  green  coat  turned  up 
with  black,  and  buff  waistcoat  and  breeches. 
"  Green l  and  buff  are  colours  in  which  I  am 
more  often  seen  than  in  any  other,"  Cowper 
said  himself;  "  and  are  become  almost  as 
natural  to  me  as  to  a  parrot."  His  love  for 
these  colours  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  the  colours  of 
the  Hesketh  Archery  Club  in  the  merry  days 
of  his  youth.  A  portrait  by  Davis  of  Mary 
Unwin  is  also  extant,  taken  before  she  was 
thirty.  It  depicts  a  sweet,  serene  countenance, 
with  just  a  touch  of  that  little  prim  puritanical 
expression  which  Lady  Hesketh  seems  to  have 
detected. 

One  day,  not  long  after  Hayley's  arrival 
at  Weston,  the  poets  had  been  walking  to 
gether,  and  were  returning  from  their  ramble, 
when  they  were  met  by  Cowper's  friend, 

1  Olney  was  picturesquely  decorated  in  buff  and  green  at  the 
centenary. 
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Mr.  Greatheed,  an  accomplished  minister,  who, 
in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  broke  to  him 
the  news  that  Mrs.  Unwin  had  had  another  para 
lytic  seizure.  It  appeared  that  it  had  affected 
her  eyes,  almost  totally  impeded  her  speech,  and 
caused  her  to  lose  the  use  of  her  right  hand 
and  arm.  Hayley  describes  Cowper's  anguish, 
how  he  hastened  to  the  sufferer,  and  then 
returned  to  him  with  a  wild  expression  of 
sorrow  on  his  countenance.  The  poet  of 
Eartham,  however,  took  everything  into  his 
own  hands,  and  proved  himself  a  faithful  friend 
in  the  crisis — a  very  angel  of  consolation  to 
Cowper.  He  had  a  not  inconsiderable  know 
ledge  of  medicine,  and  he  kindly  undertook  to 
write  a  resume  of  the  attack  for  his  friend  Dr. 
Austin,  who  took  the  utmost  interest  in  the 
case,  and  prescribed  a  proper  course  of  medi 
cine.  He  (Hayley)  was  also  skilled  in  the 
practice  of  electricity,  and  after  some  inquiries, 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  an  electrical  machine 
in  the  village,  which  he  was  able  to  apply  with 
some  measure  of  success  to  the  injured  limbs, 
when  the  patient  seemed  to  recover  a  little 

a 
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strength.  Cowper  was  so  delighted  with  the 
progress  made  by  his  Mary,  that  he  wrote  a 
sonnet  in  honour  of  Dr.  Austin,  the  closing 
lines  of  which  bore  reference  to  the  recovery  of 
his  beloved  companion — 

Yet,  if  extensive  fame,  and  sure  to  live, 
Were  in  the  power  of  verse  like  mine  to  give, 
I  would  not  recompense  his  act  with  less, 
Who,  giving  Mary  health,  heals  my  distress. 

He  naturally  made  Lady  Hesketh  aware  of  his 
anxiety.  "My  friend,  my  Mary,"  he  wrote, 
"  has  again  been  attacked  by  the  same  disorder 
that  threatened  me  last  year  with  the  loss  of 
her,  and  of  which  you  were  yourself  a  witness. 
.  .  .  She  was  seized  while  Hayley  and  I 
were  walking,  and  Mr.  Greatheed,  who  called 
while  we  were  out,  was  with  her."  "  It 
happened,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  man  most  quali 
fied  to  assist  and  comfort  me  was  here  ;  you 
have  already  guessed  that  I  mean  Hayley." 
"  Mrs.  Unwin,"  he  wrote  a  day  or  two  later, 
"  daily  recovers  a  little  strength,  and  a  little 
power  of  utterance."  His  cousin  had  kindly 
written  to  ofler  to  go  to  him,  but  he  declines, 
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"  I  am  willing  to  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  we 
shall  once  again  be  a  happy  trio  at  Weston ; " 
but  he  adds — "unless  necessity  dictates  a 
journey  of  charity,  I  wish  all  yours  to  be  made 
for  pleasure.  Farewell." 

Before  Hay  ley  left  Weston  he  had  obtained 
from  Cowper  a  promise  to  visit  him  as  soon  as 
Mrs.  Unwin  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  journey,  as  it  was  thought  that  the  change 
might  be  beneficial  to  her  health.  He  had 
made  for  himself  a  perfect  "paradise"  at 
Eartham,  between  Chichester  and  Arundel  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  he  was  eagerly  ready 
to  welcome  these  beloved  and  honoured  guests. 
Cowper's  letters  to  his  friend  at  this  period  are 
pathetic  in  the  extreme,  and  form  a  kind  of 
journal  of  the  slow  but  fairly  steady  progress 
made  by  the  patient,  whom  he  watched  with 
the  Argus  eyes  of  love.  "  I  rose  this  morn 
ing,"  he  writes,  "  as  I  usually  do,  with  a  mind 
all  in  sables.  In  this  mood  I  presented  my 
self  at  Mary's  bedside,  whom  I  found,  though 
after  many  hours  lying  awake,  yet  cheerful, 
and  not  to  be  affected  by  my  desponding 
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humour.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  us  both  that, 
poor  feeble  thing  that  she  is,  she  has  a  most 
invincible  courage,  and  a  trust  in  God's  good 
ness  that  nothing  shakes.  She  is  now  in  the 
study,  and  is  certainly  in  some  degree  better 
than  she  was  yesterday ;  but  how  to  measure 
that  little  I  know  not,  except  by  saying  that  it 
is  just  perceptible.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
seen  my  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  because  I  know  it 
will  be  a  comfort  to  you  to  have  seen  your  suc 
cessor.  He  arrived,  to  my  great  joy,  yester 
day,  and  not  having  bound  himself  to  any 
particular  time  of  going,  will,  I  hope,  stay  long 
with  us.  ...  I  am  now  going  to  walk 
with  him,  much  cheered  since  I  began  writing 
to  you,  and  by  Mary's  looks  and  good  spirits." 
The  poet  said  of  himself  at  this  time  that 
he  lived  only  to  write  letters;  and  these  letters 
denote  plainly  the  one  absorbing  anxiety  in  his 
mind  was  for  his  beloved  Mary's  recovery. 
"  Since  I  wrote  last,"  he  tells  Lady  Hesketh, 
"  Mrs.  Unwin  has  been  continually  improving 
in  strength,  but  at  so  gradual  a  rate  that  I 
can  only  mark  it  by  saying  that  she  moves 
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about  every  day  with  less  support  than  the 

former.     On  the  whole,  I  believe  she  goes  on 

as  well  as  could  be  expected,  though  not  quite 

well  enough  to  satisfy  me.     And  Dr.  Austin, 

speaking  from  the  report  I  have  made  of  her, 

says   he  has   no   doubt  of   her   restoration." 

During  the  last  two  months,  he  tells  his  cousin, 

he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  dream,  so  many 

events,   good    and    evil,   have    happened    to 

disturb  his  usually  quiet  existence.     Eeferring 

to  these  events,  he  writes — "I  received  within 

my  doors  a  man,  but  lately  an  entire  stranger, 

and  who  now  loves  me  as  his  brother,  and 

forgets  himself  to  serve  me.     Mrs.  Unwin  has 

been  seized  with  an  illness,  that  for  many  days 

threatened  to  deprive  me  of  her,  and  to  cast  a 

gloom,  an  impenetrable  one,  on  all  niy  future 

prospects.     She  is  now  granted  to  me  again. 

A  few  days  since  I  should   have  thought  the 

moon  might  have  descended  into  my  purse  as 

likely  as  any  emolument,1  and  now  it  seems 

not  impossible.     I  have  to  add,  in  conclusion, 

the  arrival  of  my  Johnny,  just  when  I  wanted 

1  There  was  some  talk  of  procuring  for  him  a  pension. 
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him  most.     He  came  to  dinner  on  Saturday, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  keep  him  long." 

He  had  given  Hayley  an  introduction  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  of  which  he  availed  himself 
when  in  town  ;  and  now  he  writes — "  Hayley 
tells  me  you  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  I 
should  love  him  more  than  I  love  you,  and 
bids  me  say,  that  should  I  do  so,  you  in 
revenge  must  love  him  more  than  I  do. 
However,  I  know  you  will  love  me,  because 
you  have  such  a  habit  of  doing  it,  that  you 
cannot  help  it.  Adieu !  my  knuckles  ache 
with  letter  writing. — With  my  poor  patient's 
affectionate  remembrances,  and  Johnny's,  I  am 
ever  thine." 

The  poet  was  full  of  rejoicing  when  he 
had  a  better  account  to  give  to  his  friend. 
"Yesterday  was  a  noble  day  with  us,"  he 
writes  to  Hayley,  5th  June,  1792 — "speech 
almost  perfect — eyes  open  almost  the  whole 
day,  without  any  effort  to  keep  them  so — and 
the  step  wonderfully  improved.  But  the  night 
has  been  almost  a  sleepless  one.  I  found 
her,  accordingly,  a  little  out  of  spirits  this 
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morning,  but  still  insisting  on  it  that  she  is 
better.  Indeed,  she  always  tells  me  so,  and 
will  probably  die  with  those  very  words  upon 
her  lips.  They  will  be  true  then  at  least,  for 
then  she  will  be  best  of  all."  Alluding  to 
Hayley's  zealous  kindness  on  his  behalf,  he 
adds — "  I  shall  always  account  myself  better 
provided  for  than  I  deserve,  with  such  a  friend 
at  my  back  as  you.  Let  it  please  God  to 
continue  to  me  my  William  and  Mary,  and  I 
will  be  more  reasonable  than  to  grumble. 

"  I  rose  this  morning  wrapped  round  with 
a  cloud  of  melancholy  and  with  a  heart  full  of 
fears,  but  if  I  see  Mary's  amendment  a  little 
advanced  when  she  rises  I  shall  be  better." 

"  I  have  not  said  a  syllable  yet  about  my 
Mary,"  he  writes  a  fortnight  later — "a  sure 
sign  that  she  goes  on  well.  Be  it  known  to 
you  that  we  have  these  four  days  discarded 
our  sedan  with  two  elbows.  Here  is  no  more 
carrying  or  being  carried ;  but  she  walks 
upstairs  boldly,  with  one  hand  upon  the 
balustrade  and  the  other  under  my  arm,  and 
in  like  manner  she  comes  down  in  a  morning. 
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Still  I  confess  she  is  feeble,  and  misses  much 
of  her  former  strength."  He  goes  on  to 
regret  that  the  weather  is  so  much  against 
her,  it  being  anything  but  a  warm  June,  and 
he  devoutly  wishes  that  Dr.  Darwin's  scheme 
of  giving  rudders  and  sails  to  the  ice  islands 
could  be  carried  out,  that  they  might  sail 
away  before  they  spoilt  our  summer  for  us. 
"We  are  both  of  your  mind,"  he  adds, 
"  respecting  the  journey  to  Eartham,  and 
think  that  July,  if  by  that  time  she  has 
strength  for  the  journey,  will  be  better  than 
August.  We  shall  have  more  long  days 
before  us,  and  them  we  shall  want  as  much  for 
our  return  as  for  our  going  forth.  This,  how 
ever,  must  be  left  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  If 
our  visit  to  you  be  according  to  His  will  He 
will  smooth  our  way  before  us,  and  appoint 
the  time  of  it ;  and  thus  I  speak,  not  because  I 
wish  to  seem  a  saint  in  your  eyes,  but  because 
iny  poor  Mary  actually  is  one,  and  would  not 
set  her  foot  over  the  threshold  unless  she  had, 
or  thought  she  had,  God's  free  permission. 
With  that  she  would  go  through  floods  and 
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fire,  though  without  it  she  would  be  afraid  of 
everything — afraid  even  to  visit  you,  dearly 
as  she  loves,  and  much  as  she  wants  to  see 
you." 

Hayley  was  evidently  getting  impatient  to 
welcome  his  friends,  having  such  entire  con 
fidence  in  the  restorative  powers  of  the  Sussex 
air.  "Well,  then,"  writes  Cowper  a  week 
later,  "let  us  talk  about  this  journey  to 
Eartham.  You  wish  me  to  settle  the  time  of 
it,  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  be  able  to 
do  so,  living  in  hope  meanwhile  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  it  soon.  But  some  little  time 
must  necessarily  intervene.7' 

It  is  manifest  to  what  an  extremity  of 
weakness  Mrs.  Unwin  had  been  reduced  that 
he  wishes,  he  says,  to  wait  until  his  Mary  can 
walk  alone,  cut  her  own  food,  and  feed  herself. 
They  must  also  make  some  trial  of  the  state 
of  her  head,  how  far  it  may  be  able  to  bear 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  "  I  grieve,"  he 
concludes,  "that  we  are  thus  circumstanced, 
and  that  we  cannot  gratify  ourselves  in  a 
delightful  and  innocent  project  without  all 
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these  precautions,  but  when  we  have  leaf-gold 
to  handle  we  must  do  it  tenderly."  "  Poor 
Mary  proceeds  in  her  amendment  still,"  he 
wrote  on  another  occasion,  "  and  improves,  I 
think,  even  at  a  swifter  rate  than  when  you 
left  her."  Then  later  in  the  day  he  adds— 
"  Returned  from  my  walk  blown  to  tatters ; 
found  two  dear  things  in  the  study — your 
letter  and  my  Mary!  She  is  bravely  well, 
and  your  beloved  epistle  does  us  much  good." 
His  close  attendance  upon  this  adored  invalid 
interfered  a  good  deal  with  his  work  in  con 
nection  with  Milton.  "  I  know  not  how  you 
proceed  in  your  '  Life  of  Milton/  "  he  remarked 
to  Hayley;  adding,  "I  have  literally  done 
nothing  since  I  saw  you.  Nothing,  I  mean, 
in  the  writing  way,  though  a  good  deal  in 
another ;  that  is  to  say,  in  attending  my  poor 
Mary,  and  endeavouring  to  nurse  her  up  for  a 
journey  to  Eartham.  In  this  I  have  hitherto 
succeeded  tdlerably  well,  and  had  rather  carry 
this  point  completely  than  be  the  most  famous 
editor  of  Milton  that  the  world  has  ever  seen 
or  will  see." 
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His  mind  was  diverted  at  this  time  by 
having  his  portrait  painted  by  Abbot,  a 
painter  who  was  brought  by  Johnny  of  Nor 
folk  to  Weston  for  that  purpose.  "  He  is  a 
sober,  quiet  man,"  wrote  Cowper  to  Hayley, 
"  which,  considering  that  I  must  have  him  at 
least  a  week  longer  for  an  inmate,  is  a  great 
comfort  to  me. 

Abbot  is  painting  me  so  true, 
That  (trust  me)  you  would  stare, 

And  hardly  know,  at  the  first  view, 
If  I  were  here  or  there." 

How  do  you  imagine  I  have  been  occupied 
these  last  ten  days  ?  he  asks  his  friend  William 
Bull.  "  In  sitting — not  on  cockatrice  eggs, 
nor  yet  to  gratify  a  mere  idle  humour,  nor 
because  I  was  too  sick  to  move ;  but  because 
my  cousin  Johnson  has  an  aunt  who  has  a 
longing  desire  for  my  picture,  and  because  he 
would,  therefore,  bring  a  painter  from  London 
to  draw  it."  Abbot's  portrait  of  Cowper  was 
a  great  success,  and  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
the  most  pleasing  that  was  ever  painted  of 
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him.  He  is  delighted  to  tell  Hayley  how 
Sam's  boy  bowed  to  it,  and  the  dog  Beau 
walked  up  to  it  wagging  his  tail  as  he  went, 
thus  acknowledging  the  likeness  to  his  master. 
It  was  to  be  hung  for  a  time  in  Abbot's  studio, 
and  afterwards  sent  into  Norfolk,  where  it  was 
to  be  "  suspended  for  ever." 

Possibly  it  was  the  poet's  experience  of  his 
Mary's  strong  yet  patient  nature  which  made 
him  assert  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  King,  that 
women  had  ten  times  more  fortitude  than  men. 
"  Why  is  it,"  he  asks,  "  since  the  first  offender 
on  earth  was  a  woman,  that  the  women  are, 
nevertheless,  in  all  the  most  important  points, 
superior  to  the  men  ? " 

On  13th  July  he  is  again  writing  Hayley 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  invalid — 
"  The  progress  of  the  old  nurse  in  Terence," 
he  writes,  "  is  very  much  like  the  progress  of 
my  poor  patient  in  the  road  of  recovery.  I 
cannot,  indeed,  say  that  she  moves  but 
advances  not,  for  advances  are  certainly  made, 
but  the  progress  of  a  week  is  hardly  perceptible. 
I  know  not,  therefore,  at  present,  what  to  say 
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about  this  long-postponed  journey."  He  adds 
that  the  utmost  he  can  promise  is,  that  as  soon 
as  they  feel  themselves  at  liberty  they  will  fly 
to  Eartham. 

Mr.  Throckmorton  had  been  succeeded  at 
the  Hall  by  his  brother  George  Courtenay, 
who  had  married  a  most  amiable  and  accom 
plished  young  lady,  a  Miss  Catherine  Staple- 
ton,  the  Catharina  of  the  poet's  letters.  He 
had  called  upon  them  at  the  Hall  soon  after 
their  arrival,  when  George  flew  into  the  court 
to  meet  him,  and  Catharina  sprang  into  his 
arms.  "I  have  been  but  once  within  the  Hall 
door,"  he  tells  Hay  ley,  "  since  the  Courtenays 
came  home,  much  as  I  have  been  pressed  to 
dine  there,  and  have  hardly  escaped  giving  a 
little  offence  by  declining  it ;  but  though  I 
should  offend  the  whole  world  by  my  obstinacy 
in  this  instance,  I  would  not  leave  my  poor 
Mary  alone.  Johnny  serves  me  as  a  repre 
sentative,  and  him  I  send  without  scruple." 

He  wishes  Hayley  could  come  to  stay  with 
them  again  at  Weston,  that  they  might  journey 
to  Eartham  merrily  together,  but  adds,  "  I 
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retract  this  as  being  unreasonable/'  "My 
Mary  sends  you  her  best  love,"  he  tells  him. 
"  She  can  walk  now,  leaning  on  my  arm  only, 
and  her  speech  is  certainly  much  improved. 
.  .  .  Adieu !  Love  me,  and  be  sure  of  a 
return." 

By  the  22nd  of  July  the  visit  is  arranged, 
and  they  are  to  start  in  a  fortnight's  time,  but 
their  rate  of  proceeding  must  depend,  he  says, 
on  Mary's  ability  to  bear  it — "Our  mode  of 
travelling,"  he  writes,  "  will  occupy  three  days 
unavoidably,  for  we  shall  come  in  a  coach. 
Abbot  finishes  my  picture  to-morrow ;  on 
Wednesday  he  returns  to  town,  and  is  com 
missioned  to  order  one  down  for  us,  with  four 
steeds  to  draw  it. 

Hollow,  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
That  cannot  go  but  forty  miles  a  day. 

We  shall  reach  St.  Albans,  I  suppose,  the 
first  day ;  say  where  we  must  finish  our  second 
day's  journey,  and  at  what  inn  we  may  best 
repose.  As  to  the  end  of  the  third  day,  we 
know  where  that  will  find  us,  namely,  in  the 
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arms,   and   under  the   roof   of   our    beloved 
Hayley." 

Many  a  time  did  his  heart  fail  him  before 
he  commenced  that  journey,  but  he  wrote  to 
Hayley  that  prayer  had  opened  to  him  a 
passage  at  last,  in  spite  of  his  being  haunted 
by  spiritual  hounds  in  the  night  season.  He 
was,  he  assured  Lady  Hesketh,  sincerely 
desirous  of  going,  "although,"  he  said,  "a 
thousand  lions,  monsters,  and  giants  are  in  the 
way;  but  perhaps,"  he  adds,  "they  will  all 
vanish,  if  I  have  the  courage  to  face  them." 
His  relative  General  Cowper,  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Carwardine,  had  both  expressed  a  wish  to 
meet  him  somewhere  on  the  way,  and  he 
wishes  a  route  to  be  sent  to  him,  as  he  is 
perfectly  ignorant  of  the  country,  but  believes 
that  their  first  stopping  place  will  be  St.  Albans. 
He  laughs,  he  says,  when  he  thinks  what  an 
important  thing  it  was  for  him  to  travel. 
"  Other  men,"  he  writes,  "  steal  away  from 
their  homes  silently  and  make  no  disturbance ; 
but  when  I  move,  houses  are  turned  upside 
down,  maids  are  turned  out  of  their  beds,  all 
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the  counties  through  which  I  pass  appear  to 
be  in  an  uproar.  How  strange  does  all  this 
seem  to  a  man  who  has  seen  no  busfcle,  and 
made  none,  for  twenty  years  together."  There 
was  one  more  desponding  letter  to  Hayley 
before  he  set  out,  which  commences  with  the 
following  lines : — 

Through  floods  and  flames,  to  your  retreat 

I  win  my  desp'rate  way, 
And  when  we  meet,  if  e'er  we  meet, 

Will  echo  your  huzza ! 

He  is  still  battling  with  his  fears,  as  might  be 
seen  by  the  word  desp'rate  in  the  second  line, 
and  the  important  if  in  the  third.  Then  after 
a  while  his  mood  changes,  and  he  writes  with 
some  degree  of  gaiety — "  So  much  for  fears 
and  distresses.  Soon,  I  hope,  they  shall  all 
have  a  joyful  termination,  and  I,  my  Mary,  my 
Johnny,  and  my  dog,  be  skipping  with  delight 
at  Eartham."  He  asked  to  be  permitted  to 
bring  his  young  cousin  with  him,  although  he 
fears  their  number  will  be  overwhelming. 
"  My  Johnny  of  Norfolk,"  he  writes,  "  happy 
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in  the  thought  of  accompanying  us,  would  be 
broken-hearted  to  be  left  behind."  He  con 
cludes  his  last  letter  with  the  words  — 
"  Adieu!  my  dear,  dear  Hayley;  God  give 
us  a  happy  meeting.  Mary  sends  her  love. 
She  is  in  pretty  good  plight  this  morning, 
having  slept  well,  and,  for  her  part,  has  no 
fear  at  all  about  the  journey." 

The  coach  with  four  steeds  had  been  duly 
despatched  to  Weston,  and  on  the  1st  of 
August  they  set  forth  on  this  daring  pilgrim 
age,  Mrs.  Unwin,  Cowper,  Johnny  of  Norfolk, 
and  Beau,  the  faithful  Sam  being  in  attendance. 
On  the  whole  the  journey  was  quite  a  success, 
although  the  poet,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  a 
flat  country,  owns  to  some  terrors  that  he  felt 
at  passing  over  the  tremendous  height  of  the 
Sussex  hills  by  moonlight.  He  wrote  to  his 
favourite  Catharina  that,  except  for  the 
excessive  heat  and  dust,  the  journey  was 
extremely  pleasant.  Mr.  Rose  met  them  at 
Barnet,  where  they  passed  the  first  night. 
General  Cowper  dined  with  them  at  Kingston  ; 
and  at  Ripley,  where  they  slept  the  second 
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night,  they  found  a  quiet  inn  that  housed, 
as  it  happened,  no  company  that  night  but 
themselves.  The  third  night  they  reached 
Eartham,  where  their  welcome  was  "the 
kindest  that  it  was  possible  for  friendship 
and  hospitality  to  contrive."  "  Mrs.  Unwin," 
he  writes,  "on  whose  account  I  had  a 
thousand  fears  before  we  set  out,  suffered 
as  little  from  fatigue  as  myself,  and  begins, 
I  hope,  to  feel  some  beneficial  effects  from 
the  air  of  Eartham,  and  the  exercise  that 
she  takes  in  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pleasure  grounds  in  the  world."  These 
grounds  occupied  three  sides  of  a  hill,  which 
in  Buckinghamshire  might  have  passed  for 
a  mountain,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
sea  for  many  miles,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
the  distance.  Hayley's  son  Tom,  and  a  com 
panion  of  his,  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Sockett, 
endeared  themselves  greatly  to  Cowper  by 
their  affectionate  attentions  to  Mrs.  Unwin. 
She  used  to  call  them  her  pair  of  young 
griffins,  because  they  were  ready  every  day  to 
draw  her  round  the  hill  in  a  four-wheeled 
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garden  chair,  the  poet  or  Johnny  of  Norfolk 
sometimes  pushing  behind. 

This  visit  was  a  remarkable  incident  in 
Cowper's  life,  and  was  the  means  of  making 
him  known  to  several  celebrated  people. 
Romney,  the  artist,  had  been  asked  to  meet 
him,  and  he  was  to  sit,  at  Hayley's  request,  for 
his  portrait  in  crayons.  Here,  too,  he  found 
Charlotte  Smith,  the  novelist,  who  was  just 
then  writing  the  "  Old  Manor  House,"  por 
tions  of  which  she  read  aloud  to  them.  James 
Hurdis,  with  whom  the  poet  had  corresponded 
for  some  time,  was  also  one  of  the  party.  He 
was  mourning  the  loss  of  a  favourite  sister, 
and  was,  as  Cowper  observed,  broken-hearted. 
It  distressed  the  poet  greatly,  for  he  felt  that  a 
certain  event  might  reduce  him  in  a  short 
time  to  the  same  heart-broken  condition. 
Hurdis  reminded  him  of  his  friend,  William 
Unwin.  "  You  would  admire  him  much,"  he 
wrote  to  Lady  Hesketh.  "He  is  gentle  in 
his  manners  and  delicate  in  his  person,  re 
sembling  our  poor  friend  Unwin,  both  in  face 
and  figure,  more  than  anyone  I  have  ever 
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seen.  But  he  has  not — at  least,  he  has  not  at 
present — his  vivacity." 

It  was  the  greatest  support  and  comfort 
that  Cowper  could  have  to  perceive  that  his 
Mary  was  deriving  benefit  from  the  change. 
"Mrs.  Unwin,"  he  tells  his  cousin,  "is 
evidently  the  better  for  her  jaunt,  though  by 
no  means  as  she  was  before  this  last  attack, 
still  wanting  help  when  she  would  rise  from  her 
seat,  and  a  support  in  walking ;  but  she  is  able 
to  use  more  exercise  than  she  could  at  home, 
and  moves  with  rather  a  less  tottering  step. 
God  knows  what  He  designs  for  me  ;  but  when 
I  see  those  who  are  dearer  to  me  than  myself 
distempered  and  enfeebled,  and  myself  as  strong 
as  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  I  tremble  for  the 
solitude  in  which  a  few  years  may  place  me." 

"Romney,"  he  adds,  "has  drawn  me  in 
crayons,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  all  here,  with 
his  best  hand,  and  with  the  most  exact  resem 
blance  possible." 

He  writes  to  Lady  Hesketh  again  a  fort 
night  later ;  but  the  writing  even  of  a  letter 
seems  something  of  an  effort  to  him.  "  I  am 
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so  unaccountably  local,"  he  says,  "  in  the  use 
of  my  pen,  that,  like  the  man  in  the  fable, 
who  could  leap  nowhere  but  at  Rhodes,  I 
seem  incapable  of  writing  at  all  except  at 
Weston.  This  is,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
a  delightful  place.  More  beautiful  scenery  I 
have  never  beheld,  nor  expect  to  behold ;  but 
the  charms  of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have 
not  in  the  least  alienated  my  affections  from 
Weston.  The  genius  of  that  place  suits  me 
better ;  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in 
which  a  disposition  like  mine  feels  itself 
peculiarly  gratified ;  whereas  here  I  see  from 
every  window  woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like 
mountains — a  wildness,  in  short,  that  rather 
increases  my  natural  melancholy,  and  which, 
were  it  not  for  the  agreeables  I  find  within, 
would  soon  convince  me  that  mere  change  of 
place  can  avail  me  little.  ...  I  hope  to 
re-conduct  Mrs.  Unwin  to  the  Lodge  with  her 
health  considerably  mended ;  but  it  is  in  the 
article  of  speech  chiefly,  and  in  her  powers  of 
walking,  that  she  is  sensible  of  much  improve 
ment.  Her  sight  and  her  hand  still  fail  her, 
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so  that  she  can  neither  read  nor  work;  mortify 
ing  circumstances  both  to  her,  who  is  never 
willingly  idle."  He  had  himself  derived  much 
benefit  from  the  rest  and  change  to  Eartham. 
"My  spirits  are  about  as  good  as  you  have 
ever  seen  them,"  he  writes,  "  and  if  increase 
of  appetite  and  a  double  portion  of  sleep  be 
advantageous,  such  are  the  advantages  that  I 
have  received  from  this  migration.  As  to 
that  gloominess  of  mind  which  I  have  had 
this  twenty  years,  it  cleaves  to  me  even  here ; 
and  could  I  be  translated  to  Paradise,  unless 
I  left  my  body  behind  me,  would  cleave  to  me 
even  there  also.  It  is  my  companion  for  life, 
and  nothing  will  ever  divorce  us." 

On  17th  September  they  bade  adieu  to 
Eartham.  Cowper  felt  much  the  parting 
from  Hayley,  and  was  in  so  sorrowful  a  frame 
of  mind  that  his  "  troubles  gushed  from  his 
eyes,"  and  after  experiencing  that  relief  he  felt 
better.  On  the  last  day  of  their  journey  they 
breakfasted  with  Mr.  Rose,  and  he  rode  with 
them  as  far  as  St.  Albans.  After  he  left 
them  they  met  with  no  misadventure,  but 
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they  did  not  reach  home  by  daylight.  In  the 
dark,  and  in  a  storm  at  eight  at  night,  they 
found  themselves  at  their  own  back  door. 
"Mrs.  Unwin  was  very  near  slipping  out  of 
the  chair  in  which  she  was  taken  from  the 
chaise,  but  at  last  was  landed  safe.  We  all 
have  had  a  good  night,"  he  wrote  to  Hayley, 
"  and  are  all  well  this  morning." 

For  a  time  Mrs.  Unwin  appeared  better 
for  the  change,  and  hope  of  her  permanent 
recovery  began  to  spring  up  in  Cowper's 
breast.  So  he  writes  to  Hayley — "My 
Mary  continues,  I  hope,  to  mend  a  little ; " 
while  nearly  a  month  later  he  thus  concludes 
a  letter  to  his  friend — "  I  am  just  sent  for  up 
to  Mary,  dear  Mary !  Adieu.  She  is  as  well 
as  when  I  left  you.  I  would  I  could  say 
better." 

Having  returned  home  after  his  pleasant 
sojourn  at  Eartham,  Cowper  had  hoped  to 
be  able  to  take  up  his  pen  again,  and  accom 
plish  something  towards  his  work  of  editing 
Milton.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  sat 
down  to  write  than  a  kind  of  nervousness 
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overtook  him  and  dejection  of  spirits,  which 
prevented    him    from    engaging    in    literary 
pursuits.     "  My  spirits  are  not  good  enough," 
he  wrote  to  Samuel  Teedon,  the  poor,  con 
ceited,  half-crazed  man  he  had  taken  as  his 
spiritual  adviser.     "  How  should  they  be  so, 
when  I  never  wake  without  words  that  are  a 
poignard  in  my  bosom,  and  the  pain  of  which 
I  feel  all  the  day,  Mrs.  Unwin's  approaching 
and   sudden   death   the   constant    subject    of 
them !     I  feel  myself,  in  short,  the  most  un- 
pitied,  the  most  unprotected,  and  the   most 
unacknowledged  outcast  of  the  human  race." 
Lady  Hesketh  was,  unfortunately,  prevented 
from  visiting  at  the  Lodge  this  autumn,  or 
she  might  have  put  an  end  to  those  Teedon 
confidences ;  but  she  was  out  of  health,  and 
advised  to  go  to  Bath  to  drink  the  waters. 
The   poet   used   to   say   of    himself — "  I   am 
cheerful  upon  paper  sometimes  when   I   am 
absolutely  the  most  dejected  of  all  creatures ; " 
and  he  now  wrote  playfully  to  his  cousin— 
"  You  know  not  what  you  lose  by  being  absent 
from  Weston  at  this  moment.     We  have  just 
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received  from  Johnny  a  cask  of  the  best 
Holland  gin,  and  in  a  few  days  I  shall  receive 
from  Charlotte  Smith  a  present  of  her  novel, 
not  yet  published,  entitled  the  '  Old  Manor 
House/  in  three  vols.  How  happy  wouldst 
thou  find  thyself  in  the  enjoyment  of  both 
these  articles  at  once."  Had  Lady  Hesketh 
realised  how  greatly  she  was  needed  she  would 
probably  have  put  every  other  consideration 
aside  in  order  to  go  to  Weston.  She  was 
aware  that  Mrs.  Unwin  was  no  longer  able  to 
take  her  place  at  the  head  of  the  household, 
and  she  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  they  were 
being  imposed  upon  by  their  servants ;  yet 
when  she  hinted  something  of  this  kind  to  her 
cousin  he  would  not  admit  that  it  was  the 
case.  "  Who  is  it,  does  she  suppose,  who  eats 
him  up  alive?  In  fact,"  he  writes,  "I  am 
eaten  up  by  nothing  but  an  enormous  taxation, 
which  has  doubled  the  price  of  everything 
within  my  memory."  His  cousin  might  easily 
have  been  misled  by  his  letters,  which  were 
frequently  enlivened  by  little  bursts  of  his 
former  playfulness.  He  writes  to  express  a 
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wish  that  the  waters  of  Bath  may  establish 
her  health,  that  she  may  become  what  she 
used  to  be  called  at  an  early  age,  "an  old 
wench,  indeed."  He  informs  her,  too,  that  he 
has  heard  nothing  from  his  friend,  Joseph 
Hill,  for  some  time,  and  is  inclined  to  think 
that  he  must  be  "heinously  offended."  "Be 
ing  in  want  of  money,"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  to 
him  yesterday,  and  a  letter  which  ought  to  pro 
duce  a  friendly  answer  ;  but  whether  it  will  or 
not  is  an  affair  at  present  of  great  uncertainty. 
Walter  Bagot  is  offended  too,  and  wonders 
that  I  would  have  any  connection  with  so  bad 
a  man  as  the  author  of  the  '  Essay  on  Old 
Maids '  must  necessarily  be.  Poor  man !  he 
has  five  sisters,  I  think,  in  that  predicament, 
which  makes  his  resentment  rather  excusable. 
Joseph,  by  the  way,  has  two,  and  perhaps  may 
be  proportionately  influenced  by  that  considera 
tion.  Should  that  be  the  case,  I  have  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  wish  them  all  good  husbands, 
since  the  reconciliation  of  my  two  friends  seems 
closely  connected  with  that  contingency." 
For  a  time  Mrs.  Unwin  must  certainly  have 
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rallied,  for  he  writes  of  their  walking  together, 
crossing  a  brook,  and  observing  from  the  foot 
bridge  a  number  of  minnows  which,  with  their 
heads  in  the  centre,  and  their  tails  diverging, 
had  something  the  appearance  of  a  flower. 
There  was  another  walk  two  months  later,  when 
she  was  more  feeble,  and  taking  exercise  in  the 
orchard  on  a  more  limited  scale,  supported  by 
Cowper  on  one  side  and  Sam  on  the  other,  when 
they  suddenly  came  across  a  sun-dial  which  had 
been  sent  as  a  surprise  by  the  kind-hearted 
Johnny.  The  poet  was  still  able  to  amuse 
himself  by  making  alterations  in  his  garden, 
being  busy  in  winding  a  walk  all  round  the 
orchard,  and  in  planning  a  summer-house,  which 
he  begs  Sam  to  build  him  rude  and  rough  like 
one  of  those  at  Eartham.  He  describes  the 
result  in  a  letter  to  Hayley  : — "  Yes,  sir,"  says 
Sam,  "  and  straightway,  laying  his  own  noddle 
and  the  carpenter's  noddle  together,  has  built 
me  a  thing  fit  for  Stow  Gardens.  Is  not  this 
vexatious  ?  I  threaten  to  inscribe  it  thus  : — 

Beware  of  building !  I  intended 

Rough  logs  and  thatch,  and  thus  it  ended. 
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But  uiy  Mary  says  I  shall  break  Sam's  heart 
and  the  carpenter's  too,  and  will  not  consent 
to  it."  His  inscription  for  the  "spic-and- 
span  "  alcove,  as  he  styles  it,  bears  reference 
to  the  years  he  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  passed 
together — 

This  cabin,  Mary,  in  my  sight  appears, 
Built  as  it  has  been  in  our  waning  years, 
A  rest  afforded  to  our  weary  feet, 
Preliminary  to — the  last  retreat. 

Mrs.  Unwin  was  still  able  to  listen  to  the 
Iliad  which  he  read  aloud  to  her  every 
evening ;  and  was  well  enough,  too,  to  welcome 
Mr.  Rose,  who  came  to  stay  at  Weston, 
bringing  with  him  Lawrence  the  painter. 
"Yet  once  more,"  wrote  Cowper  to  Hayley, 
"is  my  patience  to  be  exercised,  and  once 
more  I  am  made  to  wish  that  my  face  had 
been  movable,  to  put  on  and  take  off  at 
pleasure,  so  as  to  be  portable  in  a  bandbox, 
and  sent  to  the  artist." 

"  Apropos  of  the  Rose  ! "  Cowper  wrote  to 
Lady  Hesketh,  "his  wife,  in  her  political 
notions,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  yourself— 
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loyal  in  the  extreme."  "  The  Eose,"  he  adds, 
"  is  himself  a  Whig,  and  I  am  a  Whig,  and 
you,  my  dear,"  so  he  rallies  her,  "  are  a  Tory, 
and  all  the  Tories  nowadays  call  the  Whigs 
Republicans.  How  the  deuce  you  came  to  be 
a  Tory  is  best  known  to  yourself;  you  have 
to  answer  for  this  novelty  to  the  shades  of 
your  ancestors,  who  were  always  Whigs  ever 
since  we  had  any."  Shortly  after  Mr.  Rose 
left,  Hayley  arrived,  and  found  the  poet,  he 
said,  as  well  as  a  very  feeling  mortal  can  be, 
who  is  watching  with  affectionate  care  a  life 
inexpressibly  valuable  to  him,  and  suspended 
by  a  thread  so  singularly  worn  that  its  dura 
tion  is  wonderful.  Cowper  was  unusually 
cheerful  during  Hayley's  visit,  and  they  found 
pleasure  and  relief  in  congenial  occupations. 
"  When  two  poets  meet,"  he  writes  to  Mrs. 
Courtenay,  "  there  are  fine  doings,  I  can  assure 
you.  My  Homer  finds  work  for  Hayley,  and 
his  life  of  Milton  work  for  me.  Poor  Mrs. 
Unwin,  in  the  meantime,  sits  quiet  in  her 
corner,  occasionally  laughing  at  us  both,  and 
not  seldom  interrupting  us  with  some  question 
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or  remark,  for  which  she  is  constantly 
rewarded  by  us  with  a  'Hush,  hold  your 
peace!'  Bless  yourself,  my  dear  Catherine, 
that  you  are  not  connected  with  a  poet, 
especially  that  you  have  not  two  to  deal  with. 
Ladies  who  have  may  be  bidden  indeed  to  hold 
their  peace,  but  very  little  peace  have  they." 

He  would  not  willingly  cast  a  cloud  upon 
Catharina's  young  life,  and  he  always  contrived 
to  write  cheerfully  to  her,  even  though  Mrs. 
Unwin  was  growing  so  enfeebled  that,  loving 
her  as  he  did,  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
continual  apprehension — "  I  live  under  the 
point  of  a  sword,"  he  said  of  himself,  "  a  sword 
suspended  by  a  hair." 

Hayley  had  sought  to  cheer  and  interest 
his  friend  at  Weston  with  the  suggestion  that 
they  should  write  a  poem  in  collaboration  ;  but 
Cowper  replied  by  saying,  what  was  only  too 
true,  that  his  Mary's  infirm  condition  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  engage  in  such  a  work, 
and  the  "  castle  in  the  air,"  as  he  termed  it, 
never  became  anything  more  substantial. 
"No!"  he  wrote,  "I  shall  never  do,  nor 
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attempt  anything  of  consequence  more,  unless 
my  poor  Mary  get  better."  Indeed,  the 
shadows  were  gradually  deepening  upon  the 
life  of  the  poet ;  and  the  strength  of  his  attach 
ment  to  Mary  Unwin  was  about  to  be  tested 
to  the  uttermost.  Their  situations  were 
henceforth  to  be  reversed ;  she  was  now  the 
helpless  and  captious  invalid,  while  he  was  the 
untiring  attendant  and  nurse.  "She  had 
devoted  herself  to  him,"  writes  Southey,  "  at 
the  cost  of  her  health,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
was  repaid  by  his  devoting  himself  to  her  at  a 
greater  sacrifice."  From  the  time  that  she 
had  taken  him  under  her  care,  as  long  as  her 
mind  was  unimpaired,  she  had  no  will  but  his, 
no  "  shadow  of  inclination  "  but  for  his  good, 
or  for  whatever  might  minister  to  his  comfort. 
"  But  now,"  writes  his  biographer,  "  as  her 
reasonable  faculties  decayed,  her  character 
underwent,  in  this  respect,  a  total  change,  and 
she  exacted  constant  attendance  from  him, 
without  the  slightest  consideration  for  his 
health  or  state  of  mind,  or  any  regard  to  the 
injurious  effect  which  was  perceptibly  produced. 
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Poor  creatures  that  we  are,  even  the  strength 
of  religious  principle  fails  us  if  reason  fails." 

Although  Cowper  had  said  that  he  could 
not  write,  he  composed  about  this  time  the 
most  pathetic  of  his  poems,-  and  one  which  has 
probably  been  read  by  thousands  who  have 
never  cared  to  peruse  a  single  page  of  "The 
Task."  We  refer  to  the  lines—"  To  Mary," 
of  which  Hay  ley  has  remarked,  "that  no 
language  on  earth  can  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
verse  more  exquisitely  tender."  One  thinks 
how  lovingly  the  poet  touched  those  nerveless 
hands  which  yet,  being  gently  pressed,  t(  press 
gently  his,"  and  how  carefully  he  sustained 
the  failing  limbs,  which  necessitated  that 
every  step  she  took  should  be  "  upheld  by 
two."  We  quote  the  poem  entire,  feeling 
that  no  story  of  the  attachment  of  Cowper 
and  Mary  Unwin  could  possibly  be  complete 
without  it. 


The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 
Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast  :  — 
Ah,  would  that  this  might  be  the  last, 

My  Mary! 
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Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 
I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow : — 
'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  needles  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore, 
Now  rest  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  Mary! 

For  though  thou  gladly  would'st  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Thy  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

My  Mary! 

But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part, 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  magic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 
Like  language  uttered  in  a  dream : 
Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  golden  gleams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary! 
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For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline, 
Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 
Yet  gently  press'd,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary ! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  provost, 
That  now  at  every  step  thou  movest, 
Upheld  by  two ;  yet  still  thou  lovest, 

My  Mary! 

And  still  to  love,  though  press'd  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

My  Mary! 

But,  ah !  by  constant  heed  I  know, 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  woe, 

My  Mary! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past, 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary ! 
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Well  may  this  poem  be  termed — "  a  master 
piece  of  pathetic  genius."  Yet  to  us  the 
pathos  of  these  lines  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  written  when  Mary  Unwin  had  ceased 
to  be  any  real  comfort,  but  was  indeed  a 
subject  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  poet.  Yet  his 
love  never  faltered,  his  compassion  never 
failed ;  rather  the  two  found  expression  in 
these  exquisite  verses,  which  show  how  tenderly 
he  had  watched  the  melancholy  decay  of  mind 
and  body — the  clouded  speech,  the  faltering 
footsteps,  the  failure  of  the  busy  hands.  This 
poem  "  To  Mary "  is  believed  to  be  the  last 
original  piece  that  he  ever  wrote  within  the 
walls  of  that  beloved  abode  at  Weston,  where 
he  had  been  so  happily  installed  by  Lady 
Hesketh. 

Hayley  would  have  remained  during  the 
winter  at  Weston  to  cheer  the  hapless  pair ; 
for  he  plainly  saw  that  this  "  tender  and  heroic 
woman,"  as  he  styles  her,  was  merely  the 
wreck  of  her  former  self,  and  no  longer  equal 
to  the  charge  which  she  had  so  long  and  so 
laudably  sustained.  He  felt,  however,  that  he 
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might  do  them  a  greater  service  by  journeying 
to  London,  to  arouse  Cowper's  influential 
friends  to  some  activity  with  regard  to  his 
pecuniary  interests.  He  contrived  to  repre 
sent  the  case  in  the  proper  quarter,  and  he 
had  no  difficulty;  for  men  of  all  parties  were 
agreed  that  the  poet's  future  welfare  should 
be  assured  by  a  grant  from  the  public 
munificence. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  tender-hearted  friend 
was  watching  the  shadows  deepening  over  the 
life  of  the  woman  he  loved.  Day  by  day  he 
tended  her,  and  day  by  day  the  same  mournful 
picture  met  his  gaze  ;  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  the  sun  has  seldom  risen  upon  a  scene  of 
mournfulness  more  peculiarly  affecting.  The 
brave  and  noble-hearted  woman,  who  had 
devoted  her  life  to  his  service,  was  now  crushed 
and  disabled,  sitting  mute  and  motionless  in 
her  chair ;  while  the  poet  did  his  utmost  to 
lighten  her  burden,  and  waited  upon  her  like 
a  page,  anticipating  her  every  wish,  humouring 
all  her  fancies,  and  granting  the  most  unreason 
able  of  her  requests.  The  close  attendance 
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must,  however,  have  told  upon  him  ;  yet  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  enjoy  his  walks  by  the 
river,  through  the  avenue,  or  in  the  Wilder 
ness,  when  he  was  no  longer  accompanied 
by  the  gentle  companion  of  former  years. 
His  constitutional  melancholy  now  increased, 
and  he  became  subject  to  lengthened  seasons 
of  depression.  About  this  time,  too,  he 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  nervous  fever. 
He  had  another  melancholy  dream,  which 
greatly  harassed  him,  and  his  mental  suffering 
was  augmented.  "  I  despair  of  everything," 
he  wrote  to  Samuel  Teedon,  "  and  my  despair 
is  perfect,  because  it  is  founded  on  a  persua 
sion  that  there  is  no  effectual  help  for  me, 
even  in  God."  His  depression  deepened,  and 
so  melancholy  did  he  become  that  he  would 
sit  perfectly  silent  for  hours  together.  He 
even  declined  to  touch  food,  and  for  six  days 
took  nothing  more  than  a  little  bread  soaked 
in  wine  and  water.  His  physician  almost 
despaired  of  rousing  him,  and  finally  decided 
that  the  only  chance  of  doing  so  lay  in 
impressing  upon  him  that  he  was  needed  by 
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Mrs.  Unwin.  She,  alas!  had  sunk  into 
imbecility,  and  they  had  the  greatest  diffi 
culty  in  making  her  understand  what  they 
wished  her  to  do ;  but  at  length  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remark  that  it  was  a  fine 
morning,  and  she  would  like  to  take  a  walk. 
The  faintest  expression  of  her  wish  had  always 
been  law  to  the  poet;  and  so  strong  was  the  force 
of  habit  that  he  at  once  rose,  offered  her  his 
arm,  and  they  tottered  forth  together.  It 
was  at  about  this  period  that  he  received  an 
intimation  that  his  services  to  poetic  and 
religious  literature  were  about  to  be  rewarded 
by  a  pension  of  £300  per  annum,  offered  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Spencer — a  sum  sufficing  to 
place  him  above  the  reach  of  want.  He  was, 
however,  too  ill  to  open  the  letter  which 
contained  the  good  news,  or  even  to  evince 
the  slightest  interest  in  its  contents  when  it 
was  read  to  him. 

Lady  Hesketh  came  at  length  to  this  help 
less  and  woe-begone  household,  and  as  usual 
brought  some  little  brightness  into  its  midst ; 
for  at  least  she  contrived  to  arouse  her 
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unhappy  cousin.  Until  her  advent  there  had 
been  no  one  at  the  head  of  affairs,  for  Mrs. 
Unwin — Madam,  as  she  was  called — was 
mistress  only  in  name.  Nothing  could  be 
more  pitiable  than  such  a  state  of  imbecility 
as  was  hers,  clinging  tenaciously  to  authority, 
which  she  had  not  the  power  to  exert,  yet 
knew  not  how  to  relinquish.  Left  to  them 
selves,  the  servants  were  idle  and  extravagant, 
and  the  girl  called  Hannah  Wilson,  whom 
Cowper  and  Mrs.  Unwin  had  adopted, 
afforded  them  no  sort  of  comfort,  as  her 
thoughts  were  directed  solely  to  the  writing 
of  love  letters  and  the  adornment  of  her 
person,  for  she  dressed  most  unsuitably.  The 
whole  management  of  the  house  had  devolved 
upon  this  frivolous  and  irresponsible  girl,  and 
everything  had  been  going  wrong.  According 
to  a  letter  written  by  Lady  Hesketh  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  there  had  been  a  most  wasteful 
expenditure.  "  Hannah's  amazing  extrava 
gance,"  she  writes,  "  has  not  cost  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  since  last  July. 
What  can  become  of  our  poor  cousin,  sick  or 
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well,  if  she  is  to  go  on  in  this  manner,  I  cannot 
guess.  All  in  my  power  I  have  done  to  put 
some  stop  to  such  shameful  proceedings,  but 
in  vain;  ...  she  literally  does  nothing 
but  walk  about,  and  dress  herself,  and  write 
love  letters."  "I  am  sure,"  she  adds  later, 
"she  is  a  singular  instance  of  foolish  fondness; 
and  now  Mrs.  Unwin  lies  in  bed  till  past  one, 
this  girl  never  attends  her  in  her  room,  or 
does  the  least  thing  for  her  in  return  for  all 
her  indulgence." 

Lady  Hesketh  made  strenuous  exertions 
to  return  to  something  of  the  cheerfulness  of 
their  former  life  together,  and  offered  to  read 
aloud  to  them.  Mr.  Rose  had  sent  them  a 
box  of  books,  and  Cowper  wrote  to  thank  him 
for  them.  "  We  have  read,"  he  says, — "  that 
is  to  say  my  cousin  has,  who  reads  to  us  in  an 
evening — the  '  History  of  Jonathan  Wild/  and 
found  it  highly  entertaining.  .  .  The  first 
volume  of  '  Man  as  He  Is '  has  lain  unread  in 
my  study  window  this  twelvemonth,  and 
would  have  been  returned  unread  to  its  owner 
had  not  my  cousin  come  in  good  time  to  save 
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it  from  that  disgrace.  We  are  now  reading  it, 
and  find  it  excellent,  abounding  with  wit  and 
just  sentiment,  and  knowledge  both  of  books 
and  men."  Lady  Hesketh  remained  with  her 
cousin  through  most  of  the  year  1794,  but  it 
is  said  that  she  never  entirely  recovered  the 
terrible  strain  upon  her  nerves  which  she 
suffered  during  that  period.  The  poet  was 
subject  to  alarming  fits  of  depression,  at  which 
times  he  was  seized  with  the  most  extra 
ordinary  fancies.  "  He  is  now,"  wrote  Lady 
Hesketh  to  Mr.  Johnson,  "come  to  expect 
daily,  and  even  hourly,  that  he  shall  be 
carried  away ;  and  kept  in  his  room  from  the 
time  breakfast  was  over  till  four  o'clock  on 
Sunday  last,  in  spite  of  repeated  messages 
from  Madam,  because  he  was  afraid  somebody 
would  take  possession  of  his  bed,  and  prevent 
his  lying  down  on  it  any  more  !  " 

Mrs.  Unwin  was  no  longer  responsible  for 
her  actions  ;  and  her  unconscious  tyranny  over 
the  poet  forms  one  of  the  saddest  episodes  in 
the  annals  of  their  attachment.  She  would 
even  permit  him,  frail  as  he  was,  to  drag  her 
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round  the  garden  in  her  wheel  chair,  although, 
as  his  indignant  cousin  remarked,  "  even 
Samuel  could  scarce  support  her."  "  All 
which  the  most  lively  interest  and  affection 
could  think  of  for  his  relief  has  been  done  or 
attempted  to  be  done,"  wrote  Lady  Hesketh; 
"  but  in  all  attempts  of  this  sort  I  find  a 
terrible  hindrance  in  the  person  of  the  poor 
old  lady,  who  really  seems  to  live  only  to 
counteract  whatever  schemes  are  planned  for 
his  benefit."  His  dejection  became  so  severe 
at  this  time  that  a  change  of  scene  was  recom 
mended  as  being  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  his  life.  It  was  in  this  hour  of  direst 
affliction  that  his  mother's  relatives  rallied 
round  him,  and  "  the  dearest  of  Johnnys " 
came  forward  and  undertook  to  convey  the 
helpless  pair  into  Norfolk,  and  so  to  regulate 
their  future  lives  that  every  expedient  might 
be  tried  for  their  recovery,  as  it  had  now 
become  little  short  of  an  imperative  necessity 
that  they  should  be  under  the  care  and  super 
vision  of  some  responsible  friend  or  relative. 
There  was  no  difficulty  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  she 
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being  in  that  ineffably  sad  condition  which 
made  all  scenes  alike  to  her ;  but  Cowper  was 
reluctant  to  quit  Weston.  Had  he  not 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  one  day 
be  laid  to  rest  in  its  peaceful  God's  acre? 
finding  there 

A  safe  retreat 
Beneath  the  turf  that  he  had  often  trod. 

The  Lodge  had,  however,  lost  its  principal 
charm  to  the  poet  when  it  became  the  grave 
of  his  Mary's  reason ;  yet  it  was  but  a 
reluctant  consent  that  he  had  given,  for  he 
was  haunted  by  a  presentiment  that  he  would 
never  live  to  return  to  his  beloved  Weston, 
and  he  wrote  on  a  panel  of  the  window- 
shutter  in  his  bedroom  these  words  : — 

Farewell,  dear  scenes,  for  ever  closed  to  me ; 
Oh,  for  what  sorrows  must  I  now  exchange  ye ! 

The  writing  is  still  legible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  shutter  was  closed  for  many  years  to 
avoid  payment  of  the  window  tax.  As  the 
present  writer  was  lately  reading  these  lines, 
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she  could  not  but  recall  memories  of  the  poet 
who  has  given  to  the  village  of  Weston  its 
world-wide  reputation,  and  of  the  discord 
which  fell  on  his  music,  of  the  intense  sadness 
of  his  life.  One  would  be  filled  with  a 
melancholy  as  profound  as  his  own  if  one  did 
not  remember  that  he,  at  anyrate,  is  sad  no 
longer;  for,  after  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps 
well,  and  his  once  tortured  heart  is  at  rest 
for  ever. 

Johnny  of  Norfolk,  assisted  by  Hayley,  at 
length  managed  to  remove  these  helpless 
invalids  into  Norfolk.  The  exodus  was 
accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  and  by 
the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey  they 
arrived  at  North  Tuddenham,  where,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  Rev.  Leonard  Shelford,  they 
were  comfortably  accommodated  with  an  un- 
tenanted  parsonage  house  which  had  been 
fitted  up  for  their  use.  Here  they  were 
received  and  welcomed  by  Mr.  Johnson's 
sister  Catharine — of  whom  Cowper  had  once 
written,  "  She  is  one  of  my  idols,  for  the 
resemblance  she  bears  to  my  mother" — and  by 
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a  Miss  Perowne,  of  whom  Hayley  remarks 
that  she  was  one  of  those  excellent  beings 
whom  Nature  appears  to  have  created  for  the 
purpose  of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the 
afflicted.  No  words  can  describe  the  tender 
ness  and  gentleness  displayed  to  the  poet  by 
his  young  kinsman,  who  was  as  a  beloved  son 
to  him,  and  who  seemed  to  be  raised  up  by 
Providence  to  be  the  guardian  and  consolation 
of  his  declining  years.  His  care  was  greatly 
needed,  for  it  was  a  delicate  and  arduous  task 
to  undertake  to  soothe  and  cheer  the  "  dark 
and  distressful  years  "  that  Cowper  had  yet  to 
linger  on  earth.  Mr.  Johnson  did  his  utmost 
to  encourage  the  poet  to  take  walks  in  this 
retired  neighbourhood,  and  in  one  of  their  ex 
cursions  he  found  himself  at  Mattishall  rectory, 
the  home  of  his  cousin  Mrs.  Bodham,  where 
the  sight  of  his  portrait,  painted  by  Abbott, 
saddened  him  by  bringing  to  remembrance 
the  comparatively  happy  hours  in  which  he 
sat  for  his  picture.  The  kindness  and  solici 
tude  of  his  young  cousin  were  unfailing ;  for, 
having  some  hope  that  the  poet  might  be 
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benefited  by  sea  air,  Mr.  Johnson  managed 
to  convey  him  and  his  helpless  companion  to 
the  village  of  Mundsley,  on  the  coast  of 
Norfolk,  where  Cowper  seemed  for  a  while 
to  be  attracted  by  his  surroundings,  and  to 
find  something  incomparably  soothing  in  the 
monotonous  sound  of  the  breaking  of  the 
waves  upon  the  shore.  From  this  spot,  where 
he  was  staying  in  September,  1795,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  at  Weston  : — "  A  letter  from  me," 
he  remarks  sadly,  "can  no  otherwise  be 
welcome  than  as  a  curiosity.  To  you,  sir,  I 
address  this,  urged  to  it  by  extreme  penury  of 
employment,  and  the  desire  I  feel  to  learn 
something  of  what  is  doing,  and  has  been 
done,  at  Weston  (my  beloved  Weston !)  since 
I  left  it.  .  .  My  chamber  commands  a  very 
near  view  of  the  ocean,  and  the  ships,  at  high 
water,  approach  the  coast  so  closely  that  a 
man  furnished  with  better  eyes  than  mine 
might,  I  doubt  not,  discern  the  sailors  from 
the  window.  No  situation — at  least,  when 
the  weather  is  clear  and  bright — can  be 
pleasanter  ;  which  you  will  easily  credit  when 
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I  add  that  it  imparts  something  a  little 
resembling  pleasure  even  to  me."  "Gratify 
me  with  views  of  Weston  ! "  he  adds.  "  Tell 
me  if  my  poor  birds  are  living !  I  never  see 
the  herbs  I  used  to  give  them  without  a 
recollection  of  them,  and  sometimes  am  ready 
to  gather  them,  forgetting  that  I  am  not  at 
home.  Pardon  this  intrusion.  Mrs.  Unwin 
continues  much  as  usual." 

It  must  have  been  intensely  sad  to  the  poet 
to  visit,  in  his  mournful  old  age,  the  shore 
where  he  had  played  as  a  happy  child ;  for 
Mundsley  was  one  of  the  places  he  had  visited 
while  staying  with  his  cousins  in  Norfolk  in 
his  early  years.  His  letters  to  Lady  Hesketh 
at  this  time  were  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
"  I  shall  never  see  Weston  more,"  he  wrote 
despairingly.  "  I  have  been  tossed  like  a  ball 
into  a  far  country,  from  which  there  is  no 
rebound  for  me.  There,  indeed,  I  lived  a  life 
of  infinite  despair,  and  such  is  my  life  in 
Norfolk.  Such,  indeed,  it  would  be  in  any 
given  spot  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  but  to 
have  passed  the  little  time  that  remained  to 
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me  there,  was  the  desire  of  my  heart.  My 
heart's  desire,  however,  has  been  always 
frustrated  in  everything  that  it  ever  settled 
on,  and  by  means  that  have  made  my  dis 
appointment  inevitable."  He  concludes  his 
letter  with  the  words — "  With  Mrs.  Unwin's 
respects"  (for  he  always  included  her  with 
himself),  "  I  remain  the  forlorn  and  miserable 
being  I  was  when  I  wrote  last."  "  All  my 
themes  of  misery,"  he  says  in  a  melancholy 
letter  to  Lady  Hesketh,  "  may  be  summed  up 
in  one  word — He  who  made  me  regrets  that 
He  ever  did."  He  speaks  of  himself  in  another 
letter  as  "a  wretch  !  to  whom  life  and  death  are 
alike  impossible." 

He  was  most  affectionately  cheered  by  his 
kinsman,  and  encouraged  to  exert  himself  in 
every  way  ;  and  he  not  only  gradually 
lengthened  his  walks,  but  took  a  long  drive 
by  way  of  Cromer  and  Fakenham,  of  ghost 
renown,  to  inspect  a  house  called  Dunham 
Lodge,  near  Swaffham,  in  which  Mr.  Johnson 
proposed  that  they  should  make  their  home 
for  a  time.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  too 
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lonely  a  retreat,  and  at  length  their  kind 
guardian  ventured  to  suggest  that  his  cousin 
and  Mrs.  Unwin  should  reside  beneath  his 
own  roof  at  East  Dereham.  This  experiment 
proved  eminently  satisfactory  —  the  scenery 
of  a  town  being  found  to  be  "by  no  means 
distressing  to  his  tender  spirit."  It  was  the 
last  change  on  earth  for  Mrs.  Unwin,  and  she 
did  not  long  survive  the  removal.  We  quote 
the  touching  account  of  her  death,  as  given  by 
Mr.  Johnson: — "Gentle  as  were  the  approaches 
of  the  last  messenger  in  the  case  of  this 
eminent  servant  of  God,  and  little  as,  under 
the  ceaseless  pressure  of  his  own  sufferings, 
he  had  hitherto  appeared  to  notice  them,  they 
had  yet  been  perceived  by  Cowper;  for,  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  his  dying  friend  and  himself 
was  opening  the  window  of  his  chamber  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  her  decease,  he  said 
to  her,  in  a  tone  of  voice  at  once  plaintive 
and  full  of  anxiety  as  to  what  might  be  the 
situation  of  his  aged  companion — 'Sally,  is 
there  life  above  stairs  ? ' : 

A  few   hours   later   Mary  Unwin   passed 
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away  so  tranquilly  that  the  moment  of  her 
departure  was  only  known  by  the  cessation 
of  her  breath ;  and  Cowper  received  the 
intelligence,  not  indeed  without  emotion,  but 
with  more  calmness  than  anyone  had  dared 
to  hope  for.  His  young  kinsman  judged  it 
advisable  to  take  him  into  the  chamber  where 
lay  all  that  remained  of  his  life's  companion 
in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when  only  an 
indistinct  view  could  be  obtained.  The  poet 
is  said  to  have  looked  at  her  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  to  have  started  away 
with  a  vehement  expression  of  passionate 
sorrow,  after  which  he  never  was  heard  to 
utter  the  name  which  had  once  been  so 
unspeakably  dear  to  him.  Had  he  not 
written  but  a  few  years  ago  how  that  her 
"  silver  locks  "  were  more  lovely  in  his  sight 
than  "beams  of  orient  light?"  adding,  with 
unsurpassable  depth  of  feeling — 

For  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee, 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 
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That  day  had  dawned  at  last,  and  the  sun 
had  risen  in  vain  for  him  when  his  faithful 
Mary's  soul  had  passed  to  its  eternal  rest. 

It  must  have  been  a  melancholy  retrospective 
Christmas  to  the  poet,  for  the  earthly  remains 
of  the  woman  he  had  once  hoped  to  marry 
were  laid  to  rest  on  the  23rd  of  December  in 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church  at  East  Dereham, 
the  funeral  taking  place  by  torchlight,  that  he 
might  not  see  anything  of  it.  There  is  a 
marble  tablet  to  her  memory,  with  her  name 
and  the  date  of  her  birth  and  death,  and  a  few 
lines  written  by  Hayley  : — 

Trusting  in  God,  with  all  her  heart  and  mind, 

This  woman  prov'd  magnanimously  kind  ; 

Endur'd  affliction's  desolating  hail, 

And  watch'd  a  poet  thro'  misfortune's  vale. 

Her  spotless  dust,  angelic  guards  defend ! 

It  is  the  dust  of  Unwin,  Cowper's  friend  ! 

That  single  title  in  itself  is  fame, 

For  all  who  read  his  verse  revere  her  name. 

Cowper  lived,  or  rather  languished,  for  three 
years  after  the  death  of  Mary  Unwin;  but 
he  never  regained  anything  like  cheerfulness. 
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Hayley  gives,  I  think,  the  best  and  truest 
description  of  his  state  at  this  period,  and  the 
effect  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  death  upon  his  spirits. 
"  Severe  as  the  sufferings  of  melancholy  were 
to  his  disordered  frame,"  he  writes,  "  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  anguish 
of  heart,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
endured,  must  have  been  infinitely  more  severe. 
From  this  anguish  he  was  so  far  preserved  by 
the  marvellous  state  of  his  own  disturbed 
health,  that  instead  of  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
person,  in  whose  life  he  had  seemed  to  live,  all 
perception  of  that  loss  was  mercifully  taken 
away  from  him.  .  .  .  He  appeared  to 
have  no  memory  of  her  having  existed,  for  he 
never  asked  a  question  concerning  her  funeral, 
nor  ever  mentioned  her  name/' 

Indeed,  the  clouds  of  melancholy  which 
hung  over  the  poet's  life  grew  heavier  and 
heavier.  Yet  he  still  walked  and  drove,  and 
was  taken  to  the  sea ;  and  was  even  induced 
to  resume  his  pen,  and  commence  the  revisal  of 
his  beloved  Homer.  "  I  may  as  well  do  this," 
he  said,  mournfully,  "for  I  can  do  nothing 
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else."  He  was  also  persuaded  to  peruse  the 
"  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Gibbon,"  while  he 
permitted  his  kinsman  to  read  "  The  Pursuits 
of  Literature"  aloud  to  him.  He  even 
attempted  some  translations,  notably  that  of 
a  poem  entitled  "Monies  Glaciates"  which 
he  put  into  English  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Miss  Perowne,  who  had  obtained  an 
almost  "  Un win-like "  influence  over  him. 
His  latest  supreme  effort  was  that  remarkable 
poem  entitled  "  The  Castaway,"  suggested  to 
him  by  an  incident  in  Anson's  voyage.  He 
seems  to  have  felt  that  it  had  a  melancholy 
significance  in  the  history  of  his  own  life,  and 
it  was  the  last  original  poem  he  ever  wrote. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  painful  similarity  in  his 
fate  and  that  of  "  The  Castaway  "— 

No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When,  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish'd,  each  alone : 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm' d  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  the  year  1800 
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— the  dawn  of  a  new  century — the  poet  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  as  spring  advanced, 
and  the  air  grew  warm  with  sunshine,  it 
became  evident  that  his  days  on  earth 
were  numbered.  His  tender  and  affectionate 
Johnny  knew  that  he  was  not  long  for  this 
world,  and  ventured  to  speak  to  him  of  that 
other  land  to  which  he  was  fast  hastening, 
where  a  merciful  Redeemer  had  prepared 
unspeakable  happiness  for  His  children,  and 
therefore  for  him.  To  the  first  remark  the 
poet  is  said  to  have  listened  with  composure, 
but  at  the  closing  words  he  passionately 
entreated  his  cousin  to  say  no  more,  thus 
clearly  evidencing,  alas !  that  although  he 
was  "  on  the  eve  of  being  invested  with 
angelic  light,  the  darkness  of  delusion  still 
veiled  his  spirit."  From  this  hour  he  grew 
daily  worse,  gradually  weaker  and  weaker. 
On  his  last  night  on  earth,  when  he  was 
lying  in  the  extremity  of  weakness,  his 
faithful  nurse,  Miss  Perowne,  tendered  him 
some  refreshment,  but  he  gently  declined 
the  cordial,  saying — "  What  can  it  signify  ?  " 
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and  those  were  the  last  words  that  left 
his  lips.  He  passed  away,  as  his  beloved 
Mary  had  done,  so  calmly  and  easily  that 
those  watching  could  not  mark  the  moment  of 
his  departure;  but  his  affectionate  kinsman 
knelt  beside  his  bed  and  commended  his  soul  to 
the  mercy  of  that  Saviour,  whom,  in  the  enjoy 
ment  of  mental  power,  he  had  ever  delighted 
to  honour.  Those  who  were  privileged  to  gaze 
upon  the  lifeless  form  felt  that  the  sufferer 
was  at  length  at  peace,  and  were  comforted  to 
mark  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  "  that 
of  calmness  and  composure,  mingled,  as  it 
were,  with  holy  surprise."  "All  who  had 
ever  known  him  loved  him,"  writes  Canon 
Benham,  in  his  memoir  of  the  poet ;  "  but  the 
love  of  the  best  of  us  grows  cold  before  the 
might  of  Thine,  O  most  merciful  Father  of  us 
all." 

The  poet  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  2nd  of  May, 
1800,  in  St.  Edmund's  Chapel,  in  the  church 
of  East  Dereham,  near  the  spot  where  the 
companion  of  his  lifetime  had  already  been 
interred.  "  Never,"  writes  Southey,  "  was 
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there  a  burial  at  which  the  mourners  might, 
with  more  sincerity  of  feeling,  give  their 
hearty  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  that  it  had 
pleased  Him  to  deliver  the  departed  out  of  the 
miseries  of  this  sinful  world."  Lady  Hesketh 
expressed  a  wish  to  put  up  a  monument  to  her 
cousin's  memory,  and  Hayley  undertook  to 
write  the  inscription,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 


Sn  dBemotB  of 
WILLIAM     OOWPEK,    Esa. 

BORN  IN  HERTFORDSHIRE,  1731. 
BURIED    IN    THIS    CHURCH,    1800. 

Ye,  who  with  warmth  the  public  triumph  feel 

Of  talents,  dignified  by  sacred  zeal, 

Here,  to  devotion's  bard  devoutly  just, 

Pay  your  fond  tribute  due  to  Cowper's  dust  ! 

England,  exulting  in  his  spotless  fame, 

Banks  with  her  dearest  sons  his  favourite  name. 

Sense,  fancy,  wit,  suffice  not  all  to  raise 

So  clear  a  title  to  affection's  praise  ; 

His  highest  honours  to  the  heart  belong  ; 

His  virtues  f  orm'd  the  magic  of  his  song. 

We  close  this  simple  record   of  a   poet's 
life  and  love  with  two  or  three  verses  from 
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Mrs.  Browning's  exquisite  poem — "Cowper's 
Grave." 

It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned  may  feel  the  heart's 

decaying ; 
It  is  a  place  where  happy  saints  may  weep  amid  their 

praying : 

Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness  as  low  as  silence  languish; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm  to  whom  she  gave 

her  anguish. 

0  poets,  from  a  maniac's  tongue  was  poured  the  deathless 

ringing ! 
O  Christians,  at  your  cross  of  hope  a  hopeless  hand  was 

clinging ! 
O    men    this    man    in    brotherhood  your    weary  paths 

beguiling, 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace,  and  died  while  ye 

were  smiling ! 

With  quiet  sadness  and  no  gloom  I  learn  to  think  upon  him, 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness  to  God  whose  heaven 

hath  won  him, 
Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud  to  His  own  love  to 

blind  him, 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along  where  breath   and  bird 

could  find  him ; 
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And  though,  in  blindness,  he  remained  unconscious  of  that 

guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without   the  sweet   sense  of 

providing, 

He  testified  this  solemn  truth,  while  frenzy  desolated — 
Nor  man  nor  Nature  satisfies  whom  only  God  created. 

These  last  few  words  seem  to  unfold  the 
lesson  of  the  poet's  guileless  life. 


THE    END. 
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